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R. MACDONALD is making a last desperate 

effort to carry through a comprehensive treaty 

of disarmament. His success would be the best 
news since 1918. It would also be a miracle. Europe is 
already preparing for war, and France is looking for 
military guarantees rather than for schemes of arms reduc- 
tion. Even in England, in this year of rigid economy, the 
Service estimates are up by over four millions. The debate 
on the Air estimates was a tragic confession of intel- 
lectual bankruptcy. Sir Philip Sassoon, outdone by 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery, tried to make our flesh 
creep by explaining that we are only the fifth air power 
in the world. How much safer would anyone feel if our 
air force were doubled or trebled ? Mr. Baldwin reminded 
us the other day that there is no defence against air attack 
except counter attack, and Mr. Churchill’s efforts to 
reply were ludicrously unconvincing. Indeed he scarcely 
seemed successful in convincing himself. When the bombs 
are falling upon us shall we really be comforted by the 
knowledge that our airmen are dropping bombs on 
foreigners ? 





The Air Menace 


Mr. Churchill was, of course, perfectly right in saying 
that the French will not accept a reduction to our level, 


and Colonel Moore-Brabazon equally right in pointing 
out that air armaments are in every country being increased 
under the guise of subsidised civil aviation. In this 
country, as a recent article in the Engineer showed 
in great detail, there is not an aviation firm which is not 
producing, by arrangement with the Air Ministry, types 
of aeroplane designed to serve military as well as civil 
purposes. The really shocking part of the debate was 
that neither Sir Philip Sassoon nor any of those who 
spoke from the Ministerial side seem for a moment to 
have taken seriously their own Government’s proposal 
for making possible the abolition of military aviation by 
internationalising civil aviation. Yet it is in fact, as we 
showed in an article in this journal on December roth, a 
happy, practical, and constructive proposal. If we are 
to abandon hope of it, then there is no prospect before 
us except a renewed competition of armaments, this time 
of air armaments, ending in international suicide. 


The Nazis’ Progress 


The Nazis are now in complete contro! of Germany. 
They have supplanted the Governments of one after 
another of the States of the Reich with “ Commissioners ”’ 
of their own, and they have made a pretty thorough purge 
of their adversaries in the local administrations up and 
down the land. Their methods have been brusque and 
in many cases blackguardly; but Herr Hitler, we are 
glad to note, has called a halt to the grosser forms of 
violence, and there is a good prospect of more tolerable 
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conditions. But the persecution of Jews as well as of 
“ Marxists ” continues ; and since, in the absence of any 
independent newspapers, a great deal can be done without 
any undue publicity, there are likely to be many more 
victims. The seizure by troops of Nazis of places in 
the demilitarised Rhineland zone has naturally roused 
alarm abroad, and particularly in France. Official pro- 
tests which have been made to Baron von Neurath, are 
treated lightly, on the ground that the Nazis were not 
armed and therefore were not violating any treaties. 
That may or may not be convincing ; but evidently there 
was no military significance in these escapades. What 
is really important is whether the Storm Troops and many 
others are presently to be incorporated in the German 
army, whether, in fact, Germany is once more to become 
a formidable fighting power. That can best be avoided, 
and indeed can only be avoided, we believe, by the rest of 
us carrying out our pledges to reduce our own armaments. 


The Japanese Drive 


The news from the Far East has been rather confused 
this week. The Chinese claim startling successes in 
Jehol north of the Great Wall, whilst another message 
reports the landing of Japanese troops at Taku on the 
Gulf of Chihli, fifty miles or so from Tientsin. This was 
denied in Tokio, and we do not know at the time of writing 
whether it is true or not. But that the Japanese will 
before long be in or about Tientsin and Peking we see 
little reason to doubt. It has been plain enough from the 
outset, as we have insisted in these columns, that Manchuria 
was the starting point and not the goal of the Japanese 
adventure. And to those who want confirmation of that 
view, and the grounds for it, we commend a new and 
extremely well-informed book by Colonel Etherton and 
Mr. Hessell Tiltman, Japan: Mistress of the Pacific ? 
(Jarrolds, 16s.). There is set out with all fairness the 
desperate economic urge, as well as the political motives, 
behind this invasion of the continent. There Japan’s 
own internal position and her financial weakness are 
analysed. And there in detail is exposed the danger 
that her advance threatens not only to China but the 
Western Powers who have trading and territorial interests 
in the Pacific. Though much precious time has been 
wasted in humbug and delusion, it is still not too late to 
check the advance. The United States Government 
has now agreed to co-operate with the League. But is 
co-operation going to mean action or only thumb-twiddling? 


Mr. Roosevelt and the Banks 


The American banks have been gradually re-opening 
this week, under the restrictions imposed by President 
Roosevelt’s emergency measures. Foreign exchange deal- 
ings have been resumed under fairly strict regulations ; 
and the fears of a drastic devaluation of the dollar have 
been for the time removed. Only banks adjudged 
“sound ” are being allowed to re-open their doors, and 
there are some notable absentees from the roll of banks 
which are again doing business. The most important of 
these so far is the Harriman Bank in New York, whose 
leading figure has been placed under arrest on a charge 
of falsifying returns. Several big banks are following the 
lead of the Chase and the National City in separating 
their banking business from that of their “ affiliates ”’ 
dealing in securities ; and there is evidently to be a dead 


set at the carrying on of stock speculation by banks which 
attempt to do ordinary deposit business. So far, Mr. 
Roosevelt appears to be tackling the situation with both 
skill and courage, and to be making some headway im the 
fight against hoarding. But his troubles are still largely 
ahead of him ; if he tries to introduce branch banking on 
a large scale there will be powerful opposition to over- 
come. This opposition is silenced for the moment by the 
crisis ; but as soon as the immediate difficulties have been 
dealt with it is certain to become articulate. 


Beer Again 


By asking Congress to declare that beer with an alcoholic 
content of 4 per cent. by volume (3.2 per cent. by weight) 
is not intoxicating, Mr. Roosevelt has taken an effective 
step toward lightening the country’s mood of depression. 
Although the declaration is simply a falsehood (as will 
doubtless be proved ad nauseam on the first gaudy nights 
when the price of beer returns to fivepence a pint), and 
although the thirty to sixty million pounds which the 
beer-tax will bring the exchequer is an inconsiderable 
sum when compared with the American deficit, the death 
of the long-hated prohibition will seem like the beginning 
of a new era, and may. well become so in fact. Already 
the newspapers are full of new advertisements; the 
breweries are borrowing money to expand their plants 
and are taking on new men. The numbers, of course, 
are inconsiderable ; but the effect of a widely advertised 
business expansion is profound. The current number 
of the Cosmopolitan Magazine has a note by one of America’s 
best-known dieticians to the effect that beer is a product 
of almost magic beneficence. The American public has 
a talent for believing things. Fifteen years ago it was 
accepted that alcohol in any form must blacken the blood- 
stream and distort the liver. To-day the cry is, “ Beer 
is Good for You.” That happy thought should have a 
notable effect on the nation’s mind, if not on its body. 


The Moscow Arrests 


The arrest of a number of Englishmen, together with 
many Russians, in the employ of Metro-Vickers in Moscow 
is a deplorable business from every point of view. It is 
incredible to us that these British experts were engaged 
in a conspiracy of sabotage—no more precise information 
regarding their alleged crimes is yet available. It is 
possible, of course, that the G.P.U., the political police, 
acted without the knowledge of the Government. It is 
possible that they made an honest mistake. It is possible, 
on the other hand, that the coup was deliberately planned 
pour épater les bourgeois and to provide scapegoats for 
somebody’s blunders. But in any case it hardly seems 
the way to strengthen the delicate relations between 
Great Britain and the U.S.S.R., or to forward the negotia- 
tions for a trade agreement. There is happily no reason 
to think that these Englishmen are in danger of their 
lives ; but a great deal more light is wanted on the whole 
affair. We hope that Mr. Baldwin’s solemn warning on 
Wednesday will result in the necessary explanations and— 
unless there is really something substantial in this charge 
—in the prompt release of the prisoners. 


The Pinch of Plenty 


Mr. Maxton’s speech on “ widespread poverty ” was 
listened to in the House with an attention that few Cabinet 
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Ministers can command. No one attempted to interrupt 
or indeed to answer his analysis of the crisis of 1931. 
Quoting the authority of Sir Henry Strakosch he said 
that in July 1931 “‘ there were in the markets of the world 
goods sufficient to maintain the people of the world on 
the standards to which they were accustomed for two 
years and three months following, supposing no stroke 
of .work.was done in the interval. Then came the crisis. 
From the beginning of history men had dreamed of an 
age of plenty. It arrived in July 1931, and immediately 
the statesmen cried ‘ Crisis!’ The world’s markets are 
glutted with goods. Tighten your belts and face privation.”’ 
No answer was made to that indictment of our economic 
system. What answer is possible ? 


Spending and Saving 


The Conference of Local Authorities which met this 
week in London to consider the problem of Public Assist- 
ance passed, by a very large majority, a resolution that 
“the best form of assistance to the able-bodied is the pro- 
vision of productive work, and this Conference calls on the 
Government to take steps immediately to make the neces- 
sary finances available.” The Minister of Health, who 
was at the Conference, made a speech denying the existence 
of any Government embargo on useful and productive 
schemes of work. The delegates seem to have remained 
sceptical about the Government’s real intentions. In a 
sense there is, as Sir Hilton Young maintains, no embargo, 
and all schemes sent up by the local authorities are 
considered “on their merits.” But, unhappily, there 
seem to be very few schemes capable, on their merits 
as evaluated by the Ministry of Health, of standing the 
required tests. Possibly the Minister’s speech indicates 
that the Government is now prepared to apply a less 
exacting standard to schemes put forward by local bodies. 
The Government, to judge by Sir Hilton Young’s speech, 
has moved to some extent in theory. But how far has 
it moved in practice towards the policy of wise productive 
spending on which almost all impartial opinion is 
agreed ? 


Slow-going in Lancashire 


The cotton spinners, who some years ago abandoned 
as hopeless the policy of organised short time imposed 
by voluntary agreement over the whole trade, are now 
trying to introduce it again for both the American and 
the Egyptian section; but it is very doubtful whether 
the necessary majority will be secured, or whether, even 
if it is, the limitation will be widely enough observed in 
practice to produce any result. Most people in Lancashire 
seem now to have abandoned all hope of any real reorgani- 
sation in the cotton industry, and to have settled down to 
years of waiting until bankruptcy and decay have been 
given time to destroy the obsolete and redundant firms. 
The trade will not act as a whole; and there is no hope of 
the present Government acting either; and therefore 
attrition is the only way out. That seems to be Lancashire’s 
mood at present. Meanwhile, the Coal Mines Reorganisa- 
tion Commission is moving on very cautiously towards 
the actual use of the compulsion which it has threatened 
again and again to apply. It has not touched any of the 
larger coalfields ; and it is still arguing with the owners 
in the smaller fields which it decided to tackle first. Can- 


not it be persuaded to speed matters up? Fortunately, 
there is now some hope that its work may not be compli- 
cated after all by a general dispute in the coalfields when 
the existing wage guarantees expire in July. South Wales 
wages are already settled till next year ; and the Lancashire 
owners have now announced that they will seek no further 
reductions this summer. If the same promises were 
given for all the coalfields it would be of the greatest 
help both in arranging forward contracts, and in improving 
relations between owners and men with a view to the 
future. Many of the owners are aware that miners’ wages 
are already so low that they cannot be cut further without 
disaster. Cannot all the owners be induced to admit 
this before a crisis has time to develop ? 


Irish Troubles 


An Irish correspondent writes: Several disquieting 
things have happened here during the past two or three 
weeks. In Belfast a policeman, endeavouring to arrest 
men suspected of a raid on premises of the Great Northern 
Railway Company, was mortally wounded by pistol fire ; 
a few days later a passenger train of the same Company 
was derailed near Omagh. These outrages have been 
roundly denounced by the railway men’s representatives, 
as was the previous wrecking of a train near Dundalk. 
Nor, so far as I know, is there any evidence that strikers 
were concerned in them. Unfortunately there exist, on 
both sides of the border, people to whom the dispute offers 
a welcome opportunity of fishing in troubled waters. 
Even more ominous, because the act of a responsible 
Government, is the dismissal of General O’Duffy from 
the Commissionership of the Civic Guard—an office which 
he had held ever since, soon after the birth of the Free 
State, there was substituted for the old R.I.C. an un- 
armed police force. Inasmuch as the success of that bold 
venture is recognised as largely attributable to General 
O’Duffy, and inasmuch as Mr. De Valera has explicitly 
stated that no charge of misconduct is made against him, 
most people see in the affair the hand of the I.R.A., whose 
weekly newspaper An Poblacht (The Republic) had been 
loudly demanding his removal. This action of the Exe- 
cutive Council is ill-calculated to reassure those who, 
while convinced that Mr. De Valera desires to govern 
impartially, have always. doubted if he would prove able 
to resist the pressure of extremists. 


Housing Study Visits 


Last Saturday the first party of about thirty readers 
were shown some of the slum clearances in the St. Pancras 
and Marylebone areas, afterwards visiting the L.C.C. 
estate at Watling, with its recently opened Social Institute, 
and later Welwyn Garden City, where the planning of the 
town was explained and different types of houses inspected. 
This Saturday (March 18) a larger party is making a 
similar tour, substituting the Kensington area for Mary- 
lebone. This party will meet at Friends’ House, Euston 
Road at 10.30 a.m., returning to their starting point at about 
6 p.m. A third party is being organised for Friday, March 
24, and any readers who can definitely come on that day 
are invited to write at once to the Manager, N.S. & N., 
10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2. The cost 
per head is 7s. 6d., including lunch, tea and the 
coach. 
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MILITARY CONSEQUENCES 
OF THE PEACE 


Tue world has long been groaning under miseries inflicted 
by the treaties of 1919—even worse miseries than were 
foreseen by Mr. Keynes in The Economic Consequences of 
the Peace. To-day it is faced with another terror, the 
military consequences of the peace. The Nazi triumph 
in Germany has set the alarm bells ringing all over Europe. 
It has dealt a heavy blow at plans of disarmament, already 
feeble enough; it has quickened old fears and hatreds 
and stimulated new hopes of revenge and reconquest. 
It has brought talk of the “ next war ” out of the debating 
hall into the market place. That is not to say that we 
believe war to be close or inevitable or that Herr Hitler 
wants war. He has just put a belated but welcome ban 
on the excesses of his followers ; we hope that he will be 
able to curb their zeal for provocation abroad as well as 
for persecution at home. But even so the situation 
remains full of peril, and it will require all the statesman- 
ship that we can muster up—and something more, if we 
are to judge our statesmen by their recent performances— 
to avert catastrophe. 

There are two main danger spots on the Continent—the 
Danzig Corridor in the north and the Danube region in 
the centre. The “ Free City of Danzig,” cut out of the 
body of Prussia, was an inane creation of the victors in the 
great war. There were arguments for it, of course, but 
they were bad arguments. Danzig is politically and 
culturally nearly a hundred per cent. German, whilst 
economically it is tied—or the Poles are striving to tie it— 
to Poland, and it is a grievance that has never ceased to 
rankle in the German heart. The recent trouble in the 
Corridor, it is true, has been smoothed over by the League ; 
but nobody imagines that it is done with. This fantastic 
regime is a standing menace to Europe. The Germans 
will not acquiesce in it ; the Poles will die in the last ditch 
for it. France, allied as she is with Poland, might regard an 
attack on it as a casus belli, though this is not quite so 
certain now as it would once have been. The League of 
Nations in any case is charged with the duty of upholding it 


against forcible change. 


In the centre of Europe the position is more complicated 
but no less critical. Here the Succession States which did 
best out of the war are ranged against those who did worst. 
The Little Entente, designed to protect the interests of its 
three members, is regarded as a challenge to the interests of 
others. Italy is suspicious of it. France, which was its 
patron, has cooled off. Italy supports Hungary and to a 
less extent Bulgaria; Italy is at daggers drawn with Jugo- 
slavia, and Jugoslavia herself is threatened, by the an- 
tagonism of Croats and Serbs, with internal convulsions. 
Austria, that head without a trunk, has long been kept 
in a state of uneasy quiet by the efforts of the League 
and the Great Powers. She is now again a centre of 
anxiety—with a Nazi movement excited by the revolution 
in Germany, a Christian-Social Government exercising 
semi-dictatorial powers, and hopes of a Habsburg restora- 
tion lurking behind the scenes. Austria, weak as she is in 
herself, has an immensg diplomatic and strategic import- 
ance. She is a wedge between Czechoslovakia and Jugo- 
slavia, a link between Italy and Hungary and Germany. 
The Anschluss has been staved off successfully by France, 
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and it has not hitherto been favoured by Italy. But with 
Germany gone Fascist, Signor Mussolini may well see 
matters with a different eye. It is evident, anyhow, that 
he has now a commanding influence, and much will depend 
on how he decides to use it. 

To trace the blunders and crimes that have brought us 
to this pass is easy enough. They began in the council 
chambers of Paris in 1919, when M. Clemenceau, Mr. 
Lloyd George and President Wilson devised the treaties 
of Versailles and St. Germain and Trianon. They were 
pursued, when M. Clemenceau and President Wilson were 
dead and Mr. Lloyd George had come on to the side of 
sanity, by French Governments intent on the suppression of 
Germany and the establishment of France as the master of 
Europe. The Germans must pay, and if they demurred they 
must be coerced. The Germans must respect the treaty, 
in spirit and in letter, and if they protested, or if they 
were impudent enough to ask why we others must not 
also respect the treaty—that clause of it in particular 
which pledges us to disarm—their complaints could be 
ignored. Security, security for France, must be main- 
tained at all costs, and not only maintained but 
increased. In this fatuous and fatal policy Great Britain 
was at first a complaisant, then a reluctant, partner. 
Eventually we broke with it, but we never found, or made, 
the opportunity for taking a bold lead for the appeasement 
of feuds and a new settlement. It was not until the 
mischief had gone far and deep that it was realised, by 
France as well as others, that the game was up—that 
Germany could not be bled and crushed in perpetuity, that 
reparations must be wiped out and disarmament taken 
seriously. Even then there was not enough courage or 
sense to take disarmament seriously, and the result is the 
grim irony of a France, desperate for peace, defied by her 
old victim, suspect by and suspicious of her former 
satellites, begging again for our assistance. 

But it is no use for those of us, who from the very 
outset predicted such a situation, to cry “ Vous l’avez voulu, 
George Dandin!”’ Even were France alone to blame, 
which of course she is not, we are all involved in the mili- 
tary consequences of the peace, and we are all bound to do 
what we can to prevent their culminating in a general 
calamity. Let there be no mistake about this. There are 
voices urging a sauve gui peut, and pretending that we can 
save ourselves by withdrawing from the European bear 
garden, leaving the bears to devour each other as they will, 
and carrying on “ business as usual” in our own snug 
little island or our far flung Empire. That unfortunately 
is an impossibility. Any question of honour or humanity 
apart, we cannot find safety by isolation. We cannot 
fail to be affected, and disastrously affected, by war on the 
Continent. We cannot even fail to be affected, to our 
great detriment, by the continuance of the precarious 
armed truce that exists to-day. On the other hand 
it should be made clear beyond all shadow of doubt 
that this country is not going to be a party to any alliance, 
open or secret, on the Continent. There must be no toying 
with a revival of the Anglo-French Entente, or with any 
pledge or commitment beyond what we have already 
undertaken. Locarno is quite enough—perhaps more 
than enough. It is certainly not out business to pull 
France’s chestnuts out of the fire; what we need to do 
is to extinguish the fire. 

But how are we to extinguish the fire? It does not help 
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much to say “ Stand by the League.” The League, as we 
have only too good reason to know, is not a machine that 
works miracles. It is the Powers that compose it— 
France, Italy, Germany, Poland and the rest of us. And 
if these Powers are standing not by, but against, each other, 
the League means nothing ; we might as well be asked to 
stand by the Order of the Garter. 

Of course, the League has not totally ceased to function, 
and we hope that it will not. But at this moment—and 
the moment is critical—it is practically impotent as a 
peace-making body. It will become. potent when its 
principal members are agreed on the two things which 
alone offer a chance of lasting peace. The first is a measure 
of disarmament that will prevent the re-arming of Ger- 
many. The second is a revision of the peace treaties 
that will right the flagrant wrongs done fourteen years 
ago. Both are difficult—the one because of the fears and 
jealousies that obsess every nation, the other because 
revision of the treaties obviously means gain to some at the 
price of loss to others—and loss for which it will be hard to 
find compensation. Nevertheless, revision there will 
have to be, either peaceably or by force, and the sooner 
that is recognised the better. British statesmen, whether 
at Geneva or conversing in Paris or in Rome, when they go 
there to meet Signor Mussolini, can do no harm, and may 
do great good, by declaring that they stand for the first 
alternative. If they do not stand for it, then they do not 
represent British public opinion. 


HOUSING—SOME CONCLUSIONS 


Tue proposal to form a National Housing Corporation or 
Board has been canvassed from various points of view in recent 
issues Of THE NEW STATESMAN AND NATION; but, as Dr. 
Robson pointed out in a very pertinent letter printed in our 
columns, it is not yet clear what form this Corporation is to 
take, or that the various advocates are in reality united in 
support of a single scheme. They agree that far too few houses 
are being built at present, that most of these houses are far 
beyond the means of those who stand in most urgent need of 
new accommodation, and that the Government’s latest measure 
an be more properly characterised as an Anti-Housing than 
bs a HouSing Bill. They are also apparently at one in urging 
that some new body should be created to play an important 
art in the development of a forward housing policy; but 
xamination of the articles which they have contributed reveals 
ertain large disagreements about the nature of this new body, 
und fails to clear up a considerable amount of ambiguity 
surrounding the project. 

First it is obviously important to decide whether the National 
ousing Corporation is intended primarily (a) itself to build 
ouses, (6) to own houses built for it by private builders, (c) 
0 finance the building of houses by other bodies, (d) to super- 
ise the working out of housing and slum clearance schemes, 
Nithout itself providing the finance, or (e) to combine some 
yr all of these various functions? If (a), then the virtual 
ationalisation of a considerable section of the building in- 
ustry is involved. If (6), this necessity does not arise, but 
he Corporation is destined speedily to become the greatest 
kodlord in the country. If (c), the new body would appear 
8 a cross between an extended Public Works Loan Board 
da National Investment Board for housing purposes. If 
), we are faced with an embryonic organ of a system of 
ational Planning, applicd to a single, and not casily soluble, 
pect of the national economy. And finally, if (¢), it has to 
* considered how far these various functions are suitable for 
mbination in the hands of a single body. 

For (a), the creation of a national building corporation, 
hich will actually employ labour in building houses on a 


large scale all over the country, there is a great deal to be said. 
But there is little doubt that a material reduction in housing 
costs could be secured—and there is no reason why design and 
quality should not be approved as weil—by the standardisation 
of the supply of a large number of housing materials and 
requisites, and the production of houses to a greater extent 
under factory conditions. All standard housing schemes 
need not have the disadvantages of the Weir scheme ; and the 
building industry stands more in need of rationalisation and 
mechanisation than any other. Yet it is quite impossible to 
expect that the present Government could, under any con- 
ditions, support the creation of a body on these lines; the 
proposal would be hardly less collectivist if it were to be carried 
out through a public utility corporation than if it were put 
directly under the management of the Ministry of Health. 
Clearly, then, as far as the project has support in official 
quarters, it is not contemplated that the new body would 
become a large-scale employer of building labour. Faithful 
to private enterprise, the Government would insist on its 
working through the industry as it exists to-day. We can, 
therefore, rule out (a), however desirable it may be, as a pro- 
posal at all likely to be adopted under present circumstances. 

What of (b)? Is the Corporation designed to become a 
great public landlord, getting houses built for it by private 
builders (and doubtless influencing the trade towards more 
efficient methods of organisation and construction), and there- 
after renting out these houses to working-class tenants ? Such 
a plan would have grave disadvantages. It would mean that 
the Corporation would exist as a landlord side by side with 
every local authority that has built houses to let; and, while 
its presence might introduce greater uniformity into the rents 
charged in different areas, there scems to be more to be said 
for local bodies, more open to the pressure of local opinion. 
as public landlords than for a centralised corporation acting 
over the whole country. 

This objection might be met by (c); for the National 
Housing Corporation, instead of ordering and owning houses 
itself, might work through a scries of local or regional cor- 
porations, to which it would advance the funds required. 
There would then be, in every area, a local or regional public 
or semi-public body, acting as landlord, and perhaps. taking 
over the houses at present owned and let by local authorities. 
This would amount to a proposal, corresponding to what has 
been done in certain continental countrics, for handing over 
the building of working-class houses to public utility corpora- 
tions, rather on the lines of Welwyn Garden City and certain 
industrial housing schemes already in being. But would the 
local authorities wish to hand over their houses and their 
housing organisation to such bodies ? And is it desirable that 
that they should, in view of the great success achieved in many 
areas by municipal housing enterprise ? And is it desirable, 
where the municipalities have built up an effective housing 
organisation, to set up a new onc side by side with it? Why 
not use the organisation that already exists ? There is indeed 
a strong case, where new towns or settlements are to be built 
at a distance from existing towns, for giving greater help 
than in the past to public utility societies of the Welwyn type ; 
and a National Housing Corporation. as a financing and co- 
ordinating agency, might be of great use in this field. But, 
as far as existing urban areas are concerned, it had far better 
work through the municipalities than apart. 

Might not, then, a Housing Corporation be set up to take 
over and develop further the financing of local housing schemes 
so far carried on through the Public Works Loan Board ? 
It might ; but at once there arises the question of the terms 
on which the money is to be made available. If the Corpora- 
tion were to charge a commercial rate of interest, there is no 
reason to suppose that it would be of any real help in enabling 
the local authorities to build houses of the types most urgently 
needed. If, indeed, as Mr. Coppock suggested in his article, 
the necessary sums were raised by taxation and supplied free 
of interest for housing purposes, a great deal could be done 
to supply houses within the means of the poorer wage-earners ; 
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and the same result might be secured if the State agreed to 
bear the interest and sinking fund charges after the money 
had been borrowed from the public. But both these pro- 
posals involve in effect the continuance of the housing subsidy 
which, except for slum clearance, the Government has just 
abolished ; and there is no reason to suppose that on this 
point the Government has changed its mind. 

It is suggested that the National Housing Corporation could 
get its finance through the Building Societies, which are 
known to be finding difficulty in discovering satisfactory 
outlets for the huge funds at their disposal. But the Building 
Societies have assuredly not the smallest intention of lending 
‘money free of interest (how could they ?) or even at cheap 
rates. Borrowing through them is likely to be appreciably 
more costly than borrowing on the money market, at any rate 
on the assumption that the State is prepared to guarantee for 
a period of years the interest on the National Housing Cor- 
poration’s issues. It is certainly no business of the State to 
find remunerative outlets for the Building Societies’ funds ; 
and it is not easy to see any service which these Societies could 
usefully perform in the provision of cheap houses for poor 
tenants, or in connection with slum clearance schemes. If 
there is to be a National Housing Corporation as a financing 
body, it had far best raise its money directly, with the guarantee 
of the State behind it, unless indeed the Government is 
prepared to take Mr. Coppock’s advice and place interest-free 
capital at its disposal. 

Even so, though the money could be borrowed at perhaps 
3} per cent., we can see no reason at all for supposing that 
houses of the types most needed could be built without the 
aid of a subsidy. There is something to be said for a National 
Housing Corporation as a money-raising agency, if the 
Government is prepared to subsidise it or the local authorities 
and public utility societies to which it supplies loans. Without 
such a subsidy the project is certain to be of no effect. 

There remains the possibility (d)—the creation of a National 
Housing Corporation neither to build, nor to finance the 
building of, houses, but purely as a planning and co-ordinating 
body. As believers in national planning, we naturally favour 
the planning of housing schemes on a co-ordinated national 
basis. What is needed, however, is not a plan for housing alone, 
but a housing plan drawn up in close relation to the requirements 
of a planned scheme of economic development. Planned 
housing is impossible until it is known where houses will be 
needed ; and this implies the knowledge of the future location 
of industries, the development of transport facilities, and, in 
short, the outline of a general economic plan. A national 
planning body for housing alone could, in the absence of such 
a general plan, achieve very little; and its creation, with 
anything more than advisory functions, would certainly be 
resented and resisted by the local authorities, unless it were 
introduced as part of a more comprehensive economic plan 
for industry as a whole. 

It remains true that it may be worth while to constitute a 
National Housing Corporation, with some of the functions 
discussed in this article, provided that it is made clear in 
advance what the new body is for, and provided certain mini- 
mum conditions are fully satisfied. The first, and most im- 
portant, of these conditions is the provision of some sort of 
subsidy, if not directly to the local authorities or private 
builders, as in the past, then in the form of advances of capital 
either without interest or at interest rates so low as to enable 
the houses built with it to be let at rents which the poorer 
working-class tenants can afford to pay. But, even so, it 
would be best to leave the ownership and the arrangements for 
the building of the houses for the most part to the local 
authorities, except where new towns are to be built, and to 
use the Corporation as an agency for raising capital under 
State guarantee and distributing it to these authorities, with 
some control over the.schemes to be approved and over the 
conditions of the supply and pricing of builders’ materials. 
It would be a different matter if the proposal to set the Cor- 
poration to work actually building houses, as a gigantic public 


employer, could be regarded as immediately practicable. 
If it cannot, the only case for a Corporation is for a body of 
the type we have just described. 

Finally, we agree emphatically with Sir Ernest Simon when 
he argues that schemes of slum clearance provide by them- 
selves absolutely no help in combating the wider problem of 
overcrowding and bad housing conditions, and that the urgent 
need is, side by side with slum clearance, to press on with 
plans for increasing greatly the total supply of houses that can 
be let at low rents to the poorer working-class tenants. Much 
of the talk about using the Building Societies, which are 
totally useless for this purpose, or setting up a Housing 
Corporation is, we fear, designed only to cover up the basic 
fact of the Government’s complete refusal to take action along 
these lines. Accordingly, while we agree that there may be 
a case for setting up a special authority to deal with the housing 
problem, we are entirely unsympathetic to all plans for taking 
the housing question outside the range of political pressure, or 
for setting up agencies which can at most only add to the supply 
of middle-class houses, as means of dealing with the real and 
tragic conditions of overcrowding which exist to-day among 
the poorer workers, undiminished by all the housing activities 
of the years since the war. 


A LONDON DIARY 


In the pleasantly modernist Listeners’ Hall at Broadcasting 
House—a tub of lilacs on one hand and a couple of Scotland 


Yard detectives on the other—I listened last Saturday to the | 


violently opposed statements of Mr. Matsuoka and Mr. Quo 
Tai-chi about Manchuria. Safety First dictated that the 
speakers should broadcast from separate studios, each stating 
his case in a ten minutes’ talk. There was no single point of 
agreement between them. Mr. Matsuoka, for all his insistence 
on “ the realities” of the question, appealed almost entirely 
to sentiment. He contended that Japan was acting in the 
best interests of the whole world in thus adopting “ internal 
police measures’ in Manchuria—a province whose present 
prosperity was entirely due to the investment there of Japanese 
capital. If the question was asked, Why did not Japan bring 
the Manchurian question into the League ? the answer was: 
For the same reason that Great Britain did not, in 1927, bring 
the Shanghai question into the League. In fact, why the League 
should make such a fuss about Jehol at all quite passed 
Mr. Matsuoka’s comprehension ; but in any case, he concluded, 
“Tt has proved a storm in a teacup—it is almost over now.” 
Mr. Quo Tai-chi denied the assertion that China was anti- 
foreign ; on the contrary, it was the militarist leaders of Japan 
who wanted to expel the white races from the East. Japan's 
policy was one of conquest on the mainland of Asia, and she 
depended on a weak and distraught China. And if it was true, 
as Japan alleged, that she was the only organised State in the 
East, why was it that she had recently been so riddled with 
unrest and assassination? With a twinkle in his voice, Mr. 
Quo Tai-chi reminded his listeners that whereas, upon his 
arrival at Geneva, Mr. Matsuoka had seemed to imply that 
Japan was a saviour dying to save mankind, at his departure 
he was content to liken her to the Woman who had Sinned. 
In conclusion, Mr. Quo Tai-chi appealed to Great Britain 
to make a moral stand by refusing diplomatic or financial 
and trade help to the aggressor. ‘“ Perhaps,” he said, “ by 
so doing she can end the war and wipe out all war from the 
future annals of mankind.” 


* *x * 


Sir John Simon referred the othey day in the House to the 
“ horrible trade in death,” and he has now informed one of 
the M.P.s who has most often bothered him about the traffic 
in arms that he has read the Secret International (the Uniot 
of Democratic Control’s pamphlet on the activities of arma 
ment firms) and that, as a result of its cold facts, he has 
sold out his shares in Imperial Chemical Industries. He 
has realised that I.C.I. has been playing, through its sub- 
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sidiary companies, a large part in arming the Far East, and that 
his possession of armament shares has been widely circulated 
in the United States and done much damage to his reputation 
there. I am wondering whether Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
and Sir Austen Chamberlain, both of whom are mentioned as 
I.C.I. shareholders in the Secret International, have followed 
or are going to follow his example. I am told that Lord 
Hailsham has already sold out his Vickers shares. It is 
encouraging to notice how much influence a single 
pamphlet may have: the Secret International is going all 
round the world, has been translated into German, Hun- 
garian, Dutch and other languages. I understand that a 
sequel is in preparation. It will deal with the arming of the 
world during the sitting of the Disarmament Conference. 
* * * 


You would expect a war inside the newspaper industry to 
be the noisiest kind of fight, but in fact very few people have 
even heard of the struggle between the Sunday Referee and the 
Newspaper Proprietors’ Association. Scarcely a paper, except, 
of course, the Sunday Referee, has mentioned it. If the 
Referee dies it will have been strangled as silently as the errant 
members of Abdul Hamid’s harem. The cause of the row 
appears to be that the Referee refuses to abandon “ sponsored ” 
concerts on Sundays from Radio Paris—a form of advertising 
barred by the N.P.A. for reasons which I myself regard as 
sufficient. The Referee appears to be in the wrong about the 
particular issue. But the fight itself is important, since it 
will prove whether a newspaper can exist without the use of 
the special trains and car services which the N.P.A. provides. 
These are usually thought to be indispensable to any widely 
circulated newspaper. So far the Referee is putting up an 
astonishing fight. Its offices are buzzing with dramatic 
stories of the shifts the paper has been driven to in organising 
an independent service. I gather that motor cycles are the 
main standby, but that motor launches, cars and special trains 
all come into it. I wish the Referee had a better case in 
fighting this David and Goliath battle, but I cannot help 
hoping that some arrangement will be made and that it will 
survive. For it is one of the most interesting of Sunday 
papers: to find people like Bertrand Russell and Aldous 
Huxley writing regularly in a Sunday paper is an unusual 
pleasure. 

* *x * 


These are revolutionary days. The Daily Telegraph tells 
us of “‘ volcanic” happenings in Mayfair, where thirty-five 
young women have formed a “junior Committee” to re- 
organise the “ Victorian ” balls planned by their mothers. 


The Chairman and the Vice-Chairman of the Junior Committee, 
Miss Merial Dalrymple-White and Miss Elizabeth Clifton Brown, have 
merry eyes and infectious laughs that hide an iron purpose—to rescue 
their mothers from the fruits of their follies. ‘‘ We must have a sit- 
down supper. How can you make a dance go on beer and sausages ? ” 
demanded Miss Clifton Brown. ‘ Extravagant,’”’ said the mothers. 
“ Only practical,”’ replied Miss , with a firm smile. When the 
season is over she is going in for politics (her father is M.P. for New- 
bury). 





* * * 


I hear that the following explanation of the difference 
between an economist and a stockbroker is going about in 
New York, but it might do just as well here. 

An economist is a man who knows a great deal about very little, 
and he goes on knowing more and more about less and less until he 
Knows everything about nothing. But a broker is a man who knows 
very little about a great deal, and he goes on knowing less and less 
about more and more until he ends by knowing nothing about every- 
thing. 

* - * 


Barter is a natural and rapidly spreading development of 
the economic breakdown. The latest and, I think, oddest 


developments may be seen in the “‘ Give and Take ” advertise- 
ments in the Daily Express. 
A brass cornet and lessons given for white lead. 


Artist offers original portrait, mural or commercial designs, for 
replenished, feminine wardrobe. 





Dante’s “ Inferno, Purgatory and Paradise,’ 
(unbound) ; will exchange for anything useful. 

Framed pictures or canary mule in cage for second-hand banjo. 
Here, surely, is a new type of problem. Reconstruct the 


circumstances which led to these advertisements. 
x * x 


in thirty-six parts 


The first place in speed contests is the most effective certificate 
of how a nation copes with the practical issues of the modern world. 
So long as we can provide both the fastest car and the nerve and skill 
to drive it, we need feel no distrust of ourselves.—Obdserver, March 
12th. 

- * * 


Captain Brook stated to a Sunday Times representative yesterday 
that they had had a most enjoyable and successful expedition. They 
had shot ten or a dozen different specimens of big game, including a 
very rare animal, the barkeri.—Sinday Times, March 12th. 

CRITIC 


CLEANING-UP AMERICA 


To the eyes of the distant observer in England, America has 
passed through a sharp financial crisis, at once more dramatic 
and more devastating than that which overtook our own 
country in 1931. With this emergency President Roosevelt, 
as it seems, has dealt promptly and effectively. His measures 
were intelligent ; his gestures were imposing ; he was implicitly 
obeyed and universally trusted. The crisis, accordingly, 
is over. The hoarders have disgorged their stores ; the bigger 
banks are open; the dollar on the world’s exchanges is 
quoted at a normal rate. Perceiving all this, the distant 
observer heaves a sigh of relief, thanks Providence that one 
half at least of this planet is relatively sane and therefore 
uninteresting, and then proceeds to concentrate his attention 
on the agony of Europe and the madness of Japan. 

The distant observer, through no fault of his own, is making a 
mistake. The crisis is not over. The closing of the banks 
and the momentary eclipse of the dollar were not the crisis ; 
they were merely symptoms. The real problem that confronts 
Mr. Roosevelt and the nation that elected him is something 
very much graver and vastly more interesting than this affair 
of the banks. It is psychologically a problem of leadership. 
The banks that closed their doors were an apt symbol of a 
society that knows itself to be a confessed anarchy, a leaderless 
herd, a structureless heap. For the moment it has a dictator. 
Presidents are elected for a term of four years, but dictators 
are the focus of a struggle for existence that has no close season. 
Their span is prescribed by no written constitution. The 
material problem, on the other hand, is primarily one of 
internal debt, and it has not been touched. 

Leadership is the central issue. If one knew America fairly 
well, as I had learned to know it, in its days of prosperity, 
one reckoned on the reality of two forces. The first of these, 
supreme, unchallenged and almost unchallengeable, was 
Big Business. Not only did it choose the President ; it usually 
nominated his rival. It was the only force that men respected, 
and save for the gangsters, the only power that men obeyed. 
It wrote the laws ; it also broke them. Better still, through 
its nominees on the Supreme Court, it interpreted them. 
In prosperity not only did the average citizen bow down to 
it; his obeisance was loyal and cheerful. He had adapted 
himseif successfully to this singular form of government, 
and the proof that he had done so lay in the fact that under 
this sovereign his energies were fully evoked. The second 
of these forces was Congress. Negative at the best, inconspicu- 
ous always, it would spring to life as an instrument of obstruction 
in periods of anarchy. Incapable itself of motion, creatien, 
or positive action of any kind, it served as a danger signal. 
During an interregnum it will swing its red light with more 
zeal than judgment, till every road is blocked. 

Returning to America at the end of January, after an absence 
of two years, I realised that Big Business had been deposed. 
It retained, indeed, its command over men’s lives latent in its 
ownership of the machines: it could still cut wages, and lock 
out its employees. There its power stopped. Its empire 
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over men’s minds had gone. Subject to it still (for they can 
live only by its permission), they were no longer loyal or even 
respectful lieges. Thirteen millions of them had escaped 
from its direct jurisdiction ; they were unemployed, and had 
begun to practise self-help in the shape of schemes for the 
direct barter of their labour against the unsaleable food of the 
equally desperate farmers. The latter, overwhelmed by debts 
secured on their lands, or stock, were swinging into open 
militancy. I passed through Iowa while its farmers were 
meeting, with set faces and Judge Lynch’s rope in their pockets, 
to render every attempt at foreclosure futile. The rope was 
never needed ; no lawyer dared defy these gatherings. When 
the Legislature of Iowa declared a moratorium till 1935, the 
Western farmers knew that they had defeated “the East,” 
which is their synonym for Big Business. 

The popularity of Technocracy reflected the disillusion of 
the average man. One may criticise the exaggerations, con- 
fusions and evasions of this new doctrine, but with them all 
it offered to explain why the existing economic system can 
never combine prosperity with stability. Its constructive 
proposals made an end at one swoop of all private accumulation 
of wealth, together with interest, investment and debt. For 
several weeks this entire nation was fascinated. The movies 
illustrated the new idea. I saw in San Francisco bookshops 
and “ news-stands”’ which gave up their entire windows to a 
display of its pamphlets and books. Outside them little 
crowds would gather for improvised debates in the street. 
On ten consecutive days the most popular of the Californian 
dailies gave up its front page to an exposition of Technocracy. 
This craze has now had its vogue, but while it lasted it served 
to show how loose the average man’s allegiance has become 
to all the assumptions and beliefs that he accepted without 
question two or three years ago. Of Socialism he is still afraid, 
but he has no veneration left for the old planless competitive 
profit-seeking system. It has broken down, and from the 
leadership of his former idols he is completely emancipated. 
In the old days, in any difficulty, national or international, 
one called in Mr. Owen D. Young or Mr. Lamont or General 
Dawes to tell the nominal rulers of this Republic what to 
do. No one thinks of consulting them to-day. 

The last shock to the plain man’s confidence in the leader- 
ship of Big Business was administered by Mr. Charles Mitchell, 
the head of the National City Bank of New York, which had 
ranked in the general estimation as the soundest, as it is the 
biggest, of the commercial banks. He made before the Senate’s 
Committee of Inquiry a series of staggering admissions. 
He confessed to a dirty fraud on the revenue ; his bank was 
deeply involved in the fortunes of speculative investment 
companies ; it had “advanced” millions to him and his 
fellow directors without interest or security to finance their 
private speculations. If even this bank was so ill-conducted, 
whom or what could one trust? The most conservative were 
cured at last of their loyalty to the old regime by these revela- 
tions, which were the starting point of the nation-wide “ run ” 
on the banks. 

At the exact psychological moment the hero appeared, 
offering to “ the forgotten man ” a “ new deal.” One can see 
in retrospect that the unprecedented vote of last November 
against Mr. Hoover reflected much more than his personal 
unpopularity. He had been the nominee of Big Business, 
and now in the ritual of the election he served as scape-goat. 
The sins of Insull, of the General Electric, of the House of 
Morgan, the Steel Trust and Standard Oil were solemnly 
laid on his head. The cry for a dictator was audible in a 
rapid crescendo, until in the last week of panic and collapse 
it grew to a roar. Franklin Roosevelt was its man of destiny. 
An aristocrat from an old Dutch family, he neither belonged 
to Big Business, nor was he a professional politician. As 
Governor of New York State he had fought the Electrical 
Power Trust. As for Congress and the regular politicians 
of both parties, the general feeling was one of angry contempt. 
Hoover had been resourceless and inert, but Congress had 
been obstructive and self-contradictory. Let it gracefully 


stand aside and efface itself, on pain of being violently pushed 
aside. 

For some weeks or months, Mr. Roosevelt can do as he 
pleases ; Congress dare not oppose him, and Big Business 
lies prone and silent. He must deal first of all with the 
mountainous burden of debt, the skyscraper structure of 
credit. Cool estimates suggest that the capital wealth of 
the United States has shrunk during the slump from perhaps 
400 billion dollars to 200 billions or less. On this is secured a 
total of debt, public and private, of something over 150 billions, 
which grows daily under one’s eyes. Half the farmers are 
hopelessly bankrupt ; most of the railways are so manifestly 
ruined that even the Hearst press proposes to nationalise them ; 
of the banks (totalling nearly 20,000), the majority of the smaller 
concerns are doomed ; no one knows how long the insurance 
companies will stand. Some call for the drastic scaling down 
of debt, and this as regards farm and house mortgages wil] 
certainly be done. Others call for inflation, and this has already, 
in a prudent form, begun. The veneration for gold, however, 
survives, and even to reduce the gold content of the dollar, 
as the farmers demand, would not solve the debt problem 
completely, since many contracts, both public and private, 
stipulate for repayment in a given weight of “ fine gold.” No 
clean or simple solution is possible, and Mr. Roosevelt will 
have to mix partial deflation with moderate inflation. 

The President’s ambitions, however, sweep far beyond 
monetary policy. He talks of “ planning” ; the key word in 
his inaugural address was “ supervision.” He stands, in short, 
for a controlled capitalism, with supposedly disinterested 
national authorities, planning and checking banking, invest- 
ment, transport, agriculture, and “ natural resources ”’ (meaning 
chiefly hydro-electric power). He has plans for national works 
on a big scale which combine irrigation, drainage and power 
supply, and promise, at a moment when millions of acres 
of bankrupt farms lie fallow, to bring fresh millions under 
the plough. The balance of urban and rural population is to 
be redressed. At a moment when cotton-growers are told 
to plough-in one row in three, and Californian fruit-growers 
are ordered by the Trusts to cut down a proportion of their 
trees, Mr. Roosevelt proposes to lure the unemployed to 
Tennessee. 

I do not know how to rationalise this programme. Who 
is to eat the additional food that will be grown ? Is the dictator 
reckoning on a restoration and expansion of the world-market ? 
On the contrary, his address seemed to hint at an American 
policy of self-sufficiency—though he will try to lower tarifis. 
Finally, can this ambitious scheme of planning and control 
succeed, without an experienced and trustworthy Civil Service ? 
That is the first essential step in any advance beyond the 
* rugged individualism ” of the chaotic past. Has Mr. Roose- 
velt realised that, and if he has, for how long can he manage 
Congress without the discipline of patronage ? 

The chances are that the ordering and consolidation of the 
banks may actually restore the temporarily shattered power 
of Big Business, which rests, after all, on the brute fact of 
ownership. To clean up America is a service primarily to 
those who own it. H. N. BRAILSFORD 


THE REFEREE 


Ir is commonly believed that the mediaeval schoolmen spent 
a great part of their lives in discussing such questions as: 
“How many angels could dance on the point of a very fine 
needle without jostling one another?” I am a less assiduous 
student of mediaeval theology than I ought to be, but I am 
convinced that the schoolmen occasionally occupied theif 
brains with graver issues than that. At the same time, even 
if the problem of the angels and the needle had been a typical 
subject of their debates, I should not regard this as a foolish 
waste of the intellect. Life is full of intricate problems, and 
we may help to train the mind to deal with them by 
thinking over such comparatively simple ones as I have 
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quoted. To-day, according to Dr. Albert Schweitzer, we are 
living in an age the chief characteristic of which is the renuncia- 
tion of thinking. Our problems become more numerous and 
more difficult: our solutions of them—in Germany just now, 
for instance—become less and less intelligent. We have lost 
even the intelligence to consume the goods we produce. 
It is as if the fox in the fable had found the grapes lying on 
a dish under his nose and then had not known how to eat 
them. Surely the theologians of the Middle Ages used their 
brains better than this. 

I should like to see schools organised all over the world 
with a view to the revival of thinking. How good it would 
be to hear a body of men and women trained in the subtleties 
of argument discussing those problems that baffle Cabinet 
Ministers. One of the chief problems of the hour, I take it 
for example, is : “ If the nearer we approach to disarmament 
the more money we have to spend on armaments, how could 
we afford the enormous armaments we should have to main- 
tain in a world in which disarmament had become complete 
and universal?” A mediaeval schoolman might have solved 
that problem : no statesman in Europe is even attempting to 
solve it to-day. Yet, if disarmament continues at its present 
pace, it is the statesmen who will have to show us how to pay 
the bill 

Another problem that is disturbing statesmen, but that 
only a trained thinker could solve, is: “ What is the most 
efficient means of promoting a revival of international trade 
while at the same time each individual nation prevents foreign 
goods from entering its territory?” Even St. Thomas 
Aquinas would have found that a hard nut to crack. 

I do not suggest that the pupils in the thinking schools 
should be faced all at once with problems so difficult of solution 
as these. They should begin rather with the simple problems 
of daily life, whether mathematical, psychological or ethical. 
At an early stage of their education, for example, I should set 
them the question—a question that has often puzzled me— 
“How many miles does a referee run in the course of an 
ordinary Rugby football match?” Many a time, as I have 
watched the referee running backwards and forwards in the 
wake of a ball that he alone on the field is not allowed to touch, 
I have marvelled that no one ever seems to give a thought to 
his astonishing and unceasing activity. A twenty-year-old 
forward will get more credit for running ten yards than a 
forty-year-old referee will get for flying from one end of the 
field to the other. Everybody else on the field gets an occasional 
rest. The full back is at times idle, the other players now 
aid then drop out of the play for a second or so in despair. 
But everywhere the ball goes, the referee is bound to follow 
like a cat after a bird that it is not allowed to catch. And not 
only has he to run after the ball: he has also to run out of 
the way of other people who are running after it. If a graph 
were made of the referee’s movements during a game I 
an inclined to think that it would be found that by the time 
the last whistle was blown he had run considerably farther 
than anybody else on the field. 

When the pupils had solved this problem—only an approxi- 
mate solution would, of course, be possible—they might 
then go on to consider the difficult psychological problem : 
“Why does anybody become a referee?” Why should any 
normally sane man voluntarily wear himself out with all those 
tunning, dancing and bending movements without any reward 
tither in money or in the joy of contest ? The conventional 
teply is: “* For love of the game.” This reply would be more 
convincing if it were not for the fact that the majority of those 
who love a game prefer, if they are not players, to be spectators, 
and so experience the joy of contest by proxy. It may be 
agued that the referee also would prefer to be a spectator, 
but that he sacrifices himself to the needs of sport. I do not 
believe this. I believe that there are men who are born with 
@ passion for refereeing and who never feel so happy as 
When they are running about a field with a whistle. Can it be 
fat there are men who are sent into the world enamoured of 
justice and happy only in its service ? It may well be that the 





‘are a score of good reasons for being a referee. 


referee is a man destined to the pursuit of ideal fair play as 
the philosopher is destined to the pursuit of ideal truth. His 
scope in the world is, unfortunately, narrow. Such an idealist 
is seldom welcomed outside the playing-fields. For a time 
it was thought that the League of Nations was about to organise 
a system of referees who would superintend disputes between 
nations and who would, if necessary, order unruly players 
off the field. Such a referee was recently sent to Manchuria. 
Never was whistle blown more loudly—we heard it over here 
in Europe—but no notice was taken of it. Japanese players 
were ordered off the field, and the order was ignored. The 
goddess of fair play is as yet more effective at Twickenham 
than at Geneva. That is why the disciples of ideal justice 
devote to sport talents that in a better world they would put 
at the progress of international affairs. 

It would be a mistake, however, to place the referee or a 
pedestal. Let us admit his passion for fair play without 
shutting our eyes to the possibility that, mingled with it, 
there is an element of self-love. Nothing can make a stronger 
appeal to a man’s vanity than to be given a whistle and be 
told that everybody must obey it. During the game the 
referee has the powers of a Mussolini. He blows the whistle 
and the game stops. Let a player transgress the rules, and 
the referee with a terrific blast decrees the punishment of 
his side. Such is the power of his dictatorship that even his 
mistaken decisions have the force of law. If he says that a 
perfectly good try is not a try, all the players agree that it is 
not a try. If he allows a try that is obviously not a try at all, the 
players at once fall in with his decision. I am often filled with 
amazement at the moderation of referees entrusted with such 
unlimited powers. The referee may be only five feet four 
inches high, but he knows that he can order a giant of six and 
a half feet to leave the field, and that the giant will obey. Such 
powers, it might be expected, would go to the head of an 
ordinary human being. Yet almost the worst thing of which 
one ever sces a referee guilty is forgetting what his whistle 
is for and treating it as a musical instrument. There was an 
international match a few years ago in which the referee played a 
solo on his whistle right through the game. 

That must be a very strong iemptation. I sometimes 
watch boys playing football on heaths and commons, and 
notice how happy the referee looks when he gets a chance of 
putting the whistle into his mouth and blowing a long com- 
manding blast on it. Orpheus with his lute did some wonderful 
things, but the referee with his whistle is as potent a magician. 
There are fields in the west, it is said, where his music some- 
times fails to soothe the crowd into acquiescence, and I myself 
have heard a referee hooted like a bad performer. I fancy, 
however, that this, which would alarm a person of my tempera- 
ment, only adds to the pleasure of the referee. It must be 
very pleasant for a perfectly just and courageous man to be 
able to infuriate a mob. I know men who so love to stand 
alone and to face fearful odds that, if they were referees 
and found that one of their decisions was hooted by the 
spectators they would deliberately follow it with another 
decision that would drive the spectators to frenzy. 

Thus, if we think the matter out, we shall find that there 
Exhausting 
as it must be to race up and down a field for an hour and a 
half, there is, to balance this, boundless exhilaration in the 
knowledge that one is a controller of events, a man who must 
be obeyed. Now that we have solved this knotty problem 
may we not feel encouraged to advance stage by stage 
in our thinking till at the end of a few years the Sphinx herself 
will be unable to puzzle us? The disarmament problem, 
for instance— Y. ¥. 


— | 
| 








Mr. Laurence Housman’s Victorian dialogue, which was 
announced as appearing in our Spring Books Number 


to-day, has been unavoidably held over until next week. 
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PRECEDENT AND PROGRESS 


(as revealed in the failure of all efforts to secure a concerted 
Arms Embargo). 


So forty States who solemnly decided 
To sit in judgment on a public wrong, 
And even dared (lest justice be derided) 
To make their verdict tolerably strong, 
Can find no practicable means provided 
Of giving it more value than a song ; 
And should the guilty party choose to flout it, 
Regret there’s nothing they can do about it. 


Well, well—the Priest and Levite freely used 
Strong terms, no doubt, about the thieves’ barbarity ; 
Regretted to see travellers thus abused 
In flat defiance both of law and charity ; 
Deplored the late increase in crime, and mused 
Upon the claims of social solidarity, 
As, with self-preservation for their guide, 
They passed sedately on the other side. 


A useful precedent! Yet we have learned 

A lot since then—commercially in chief. 
Even our prudent pair, although they turned 

From any scheme of practical relief, 
Were unenlightened folk, who never earned 

Big dividends, by furnishing the thief, 
Even while they condemned his murderous mission, 
With weapons of a deadlier precision. 

MACFLECKNOE 


Correspondence 
1914-1933 


Sir.—In August 1914 the public opinion of this country over- 
whelmingly supported our entrance into a war to destroy German 
militarism, preserve the sanctity of the European treaties, vindicate 
the rights of weak nations, protect France (‘‘ our first line of 
defence ”’)—all objects which we then declared were, beyond any 
possibility of doubt, indispensable to our own national safety. On 
behalf of that policy we paid a price of which bitter national im- 
poverishment and the all but universal ruin around us is a reminder. 
After the war, with only slightly less unanimity, we insisted upon 
the punishment and enforced disarmament of Germany, acquiesced 
in the maintenance of the military predominance of France, 
and for years winked at or encouraged such French violences 
as the invasion of the Ruhr (“‘ hats off to France ’’) on the ground 
that we should “‘ Stand by our friends.” 

To-day, only a year or two later, organs of public opinion 
which for so long held up German militarism as a deadly menace, 
and the protection of France as indispensable to our national 
security, are urging an isolationism which in fact means that 
we should do nothing whatever to check the re-arming of Germany 
under a militarist autocracy much more irresponsible and much 
more violent than the pre-war government of that country; that 
we should submit without resistance to the tearing up of the 
treaties we imposed as the result of all the sacrifices of the war ; 
that preparation by the new German autocracy for a war to crush 
France and bring about the very thing we fought to prevent in 
1914 is something we should take no risks of any kind to oppose. 

For not merely do these counsellors tell us that we are to avoid 
all military commitments or entanglements, but we are to bring 
both the League and the Disarmament Conferences to an end. 
Both types of action—the pre-war alliance and the post-war 
conference ; the “ balance ” system and the “ collective ” system— 
are equally to be denied to us. “‘ Keep out” is to be our slogan ; 
complete isolationism, the purest do-nothingism, our policy. 

The authorities who proffer this advice are in many cases those 
who by implication now declare our entrance into the war in 
1914 a tragic error, futile of all good or permanent result since 
its achievements—the Treaty, France’s protection, Germany’s 
demilitarisation, the League—can all safely be abandoned. 

I suggest that their present counsel, if accepted, will prove as 


tragically mistaken as they themselves now declare their 1914 
policy to have been. 

The undersigned has in the past criticised both the Treaty and 
French behaviour as severely, perhaps, as any writer in England. 
Yet, if anything good is to come out of the war at all, we must 
to-day stand by the principle that that Treaty is not to be torn 
up by the action of one perty, nor frontiers to be changed by 
war. We must be prepared to defend not France, but the law; 
or to defend France, if you will, through the defence of the law. 
To Germany we must be prepared to offer as much and the weight 
of our influence on behalf of Treaty revision. To both we must 
make plain that while there is no question of new commitments, 
the commitments already undertaken (including and particularly 
those of Disarmament) will be fulfilled. 

But great sections of British opinion are opposed to accepting 
the risks which such a policy involves, not realising that the risks 
of drifting back to the old order are infinitely greater. “ Iso- 
lationism ” which is our present slogan is, of course, a sham. 
Isolation might be workable on one condition: that we accepted 
the principle of non-resistance, a political position like that of the 
small states of Europe, a Norway, and took the risks of powerlessness. 
That might work. But the advocates of isolation do not mean that. 
We are to maintain our relative position of power (witness increased 
estimates). If others increase, we increase. But the greatest of 
all arms used by potential enemies is the arm of the alliance. 
Armament, adequate if our enemy is one state, becomes inadequate 
if he gets allies. (Germany at present is relatively powerless ; 
Germany plus Italy is another matter.) How long are we going 
to deny ourselves an arm that we allow prospective enemies ? 

If the armoury of others includes alliances, we shall adopt 
that arm too. It means a return to the Balance of Power which 
made the war, each side basing its defence upon the superiority of 
power over the other—which deprives that other of defence. 
Sir Edward Grey, just as the war was bursting upon us, admitted 
the failure of a system which left one party without protection 
of his rights, and declared, even then, that the only possible 
alternative was for all to pledge their power to the support of a rule 
or law—say the right to impartial judgment of disputes—which 
should protect all equally. 

That policy of pledging our power to the support of the law has 
never been adequately supported by the British public as a whole. 
The militarist objects because it involves internationalism, 
the pacifist because it seems to involve the use of arms: extreme 
Right and extreme Left combine against those who would make 
the co-operative or collective system of defence a political reality. 
Arrangements made to that end by successive British Governments 
have not secured ratification; while even the arrangements for 
application in special cases (e.g., the Locarno Treaty) carried 
the suggestion that the general application was abandoned. To 
every crisis—like the Sino-Japanese—the instinctive reaction 
of the public has been to forget that the new system, failure of 
which must mean drifting back to the old, pledges us to support 
the law. We want to “ stand outside the quarrels of others,” a 
principle which, if applied within the national community—when, 
say, a murder is committed—would mean the end of organised 
society. ‘“‘ Commitments involve risks.”” The absence of commit- 
ments in 1914 did not enable us to avoid risks; it entangled us 
more rapidly, more irresistibly—more futilely—than League 
commitments have done. “ We intend to avoid all war.” Then 
get rid of the Army and Navy. If you keep them “ for defence” 
you must decide whether, in the light of the results of 1914, 
defence by the pre-League method—particularly defence of 
wealth, trade, prosperity—is effective ; or whether we should do 
better to strengthen the collective method. Indecision during 
the next few weeks may mean reversion to a political situation 
similar to that of 1914, with, ultimately, a similar outcome. 

4, King’s Bench Walk, E.C.4. NORMAN ANGELL 


> 


S1r,—I was glad to see from “ Journalist’s ”’ article ‘‘ Remember 
1914” that some people are facing the facts. Since the war 
we have all been hoping that the League of Nations might be 
turned into a reality. To-day it is quite obvious that we are back 
again among the old international rivalries and that in the case of 
aggression the League powers would not be united in police 
action. The war would be, in fact, nothing but another bloody 
mess of the old kind. We all know—people like Lord Grey have 
told us so often enough—that we shall have another war if the 
League breaks down. What then ought we to do ? There will bea 
much larger number of individual “ conchies.’’ But effective wat 
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resistance means mass resistance. A general strike against war 
is the one hope, and I suggest that it is the duty of pacifists like 
Mr. Wells, David Garnett, Francis Birrell and Raymond Morti- 
mer (why don’t they leave off wrangling, since they are all really 
on the same side ? ) to forget class distinctions and to throw in their 
jot with the working-class movement against war. 

Mrppue-Ciass War RESISTER 





Sir,—*“‘ Journalist” bids us “‘ Remember 1914,” and for this 
purpose takes us to a peace conference in 1933 which is as much 
anti-pacifist as it is anti-war. 

How well I remember the intention to resist war twenty years 
ago, the threats of strike action and the great London demonstra- 
tion, addressed by Labour leaders from all countries, many of 
whom a few hours later joined or supported their respective war 
cabinets. It is that experience which makes it so important that 
those, who again pledge themselves to resist, should think, speak 
and act in such a manner as to ensure that what they intend shall 
be accomplished. And yet already Oxford’s representatives are 
allowing themselves to be acclaimed by an anti-war congress 
which ever since its foundation has been dominated by those 
who welcome violence as a political method. 

Peace cannot be achieved in the spirit of war. We can no longer 
shirk this question of violence. It is invading our style of pro- 
paganda as well as our programme of action. It begins by 
debasing political controversy, so that it seems more important 
that we should hate than persuade; in the end it is openly 
advocated as an instrument of social change. 

Nor, I admit, is this hard to explain. Our Government has 
failed to give leadership to the world which cries aloud for peace 
and for some plan to organise its economic life in an age of plenty. 
The Opposition seems equally unable to lead. It has so little 
faith in its programme that it resorts to a style of advocacy which 
puts a barrier of angry sensationalism between its ideas and the 
public. And so we plunge farther and farther into the politics 
of passion and excitement and away from the politics of 
achievement. 

“Journalist”? turns in his disillusionment to an anti-war 
congress which is and will be largely dominated by Communists. 
Oxford renounces national war in phrases which excite a mood 
as dangerous to war resistance as the phrases of the war-monger 
were fatal to a just peace. The thrill of the phrase “ For King 
and Country ”’ led to “‘ A War to End War ”’ and so to the excite- 
ment which created the Treaty of Versailles. Let us beware the 
counterpart. I am unrepentant in my criticism of the Oxford 
resolution. Not by these paths shall we swiftly reach a new 
social order or create peace. The battle cries of the Communist 
at the anti-war congress will give the world not peace but perhaps 
Fascism. Already the Communist International, alarmed by the 
German menace, has realised this and called a halt to its long 
campaign of abusive attack upon its fellow Socialists. 

But is there no alternative ? I think there is. By good fortune 
e are living in an age when the public is at last hungry to hear 
f our plans and eager to put them into practice. Why should 
fe not take advantage of this to submit our programme without 
»mpromise, relying upon its merits to arouse the support of this 
ew and attentive public? This is no feeble compromise ; it 
eflects the integrity and earnest advocacy of men like Keir Hardie 
x Sir Arthur Salter. 

If, for instance, we believe that the key points of economic 
power, such as our banking system, ought to be transferred to 
ublic control, why should we not say so on a thousand platforms, 
iid submit that proposal to Parliament, whether we have a 
majority or minority ? But if we are thus to stand firmly by an 
xtreme programme, let us state it with a calm resoluteness that 
jill satisfy the hunger in the public mind, and let us avoid phrases 
bi angry passion or parades in coloured shirts, for otherwise we 
hall achieve little except to excite emotions which will make 
men victims to a Fascist enemy. The spirit in which we express 
ur programme is every bit as important as the character of the 
togramme itself. We may well compare the articles now being 
ontributed to the Times by Mr. Keynes with the speeches of 
he Labour Party. 

We need some group of politicians capable at one and the same 
ime of adhering without compromise to a programme that is 
artless and of advocating it in a tone of voice of persuasion and 
onfidence. That, I believe, is the only alternative to the politics 
‘hatred now threatening us in Europe ; and that is how I should 
ish to “* Remember 1914.” ALLEN OF HuRTWOOD 

Hurtwood House, Albury, Guildford. 
















THE HOUSING PROGRAMME 


S1r,—The lead which the National Association of Building 
Societies, in the interest of employment, has given to its con- 
stituent societies by urging them to recommend their members 
to put in hand repairs and improvements is one which might well 
be followed by other bodies. Regard it how we may, we have 
sooner or later got to face the fact that we cannot expect a return 
of prosperity by merely sitting down and waiting for it. Somehow 
or other we have got to re-start the wheels of industry, 
and though individual repairs may not seem to mean very 
much, repairs multiplied by a million represent a very consider- 
able item. 

A similar appeal might well, I think, be made to local authori- 
ties to put in hand the many schemes which were suspended 
eighteen months ago at the instance of the Government. The 
cry that we could not afford them seemed plausible enough at the 
time, but it no longer holds, and as long as work is crying out to 
be done it seems foolish in the extreme to go on paying unemploy- 
ment benefit to the men who might thus be employed. Wise 
spending is the line of true economy. H. L. NATHAN 

1 Finsbury Square, E.C.2. 





Str,—One aspect of the Anti-housing Bill has so far curiously 
escaped mention. The Building Societies, to whom the duty of 
housing is to be handed over, usually build regardless of artistic 
effect—they have sponsored the worst atrocities of ribbon building 
and unco-ordinated villadom. Town councils, on the other 
hand, are to some extent amenable to public opinion; their 
housing estates for the most part display taste in layout and line. 
Even rural district councils nowadays show commendable 
interest in seeing that their housing schemes harmenise with the 
village surroundings. But now that the countryside has just 
begun to feel the revitalising effect of providing new cottages and 
the rural councils have generally started to do their jobs decently, 
their powers are to be taken away, and by one who professes to 
care for the beauty of the English countryside ! 

Girton, Cambs. MICHAEL PFASE 


LABOUR AND THE RURAL VOTE 


S1r,—May I make a comment on Helen Keynes’s letter on this 
subject in your last issue ? The Labour Party certainly want a 
clear-cut rural policy: but, for heaven’s sake, let it be drawn by 
country people. 

An admirable Rural Socialist policy was prepared in 1907-8, 
and was turned down by the Liberal section of the Labour Party: 
another was prepared in, I think, 1924, and was discussed behind 
the scenes at Liverpool; in a modified but ineffective form it 
came before the Labour Conference at Margate in the following 
year and was accepted by the conference. Now we find the 
National Government taking many of the best points out of the 
Rural Socialist policy and we have to start again, recognising the 
position and developing and socialising that policy so as to make 
it effective. The Labour policy should be based on the 
labourer’s shilling—a shilling an hour—and built up from that 
basis. 

The importance of such a policy in its relation to national life 
will be seen when it is realised that at least half the present 
unemployment arises from the decay of agriculture. 

The Severals, Seer Green, MONTAGUE FORDHAM 

Nr. Beaconsfield 


S1r,—Miss Helen M. Keynes’s letter is provocative of thought 
which should help towards a realisation of things as they are. 
Winning agricultural and semi-agricultural constituencies is, one 
thinks, the Labour Party’s toughest job. Miss Keynes suggests 
that the rural policy must include assurance of work, provision 
of services and amenities, a general clean up (a little hazy), adequate 
housing, and customers for the shopkeeper. 

With experience as a candidate and for over fourteen years a 
worker in this kind of constituency, I do not know of fifty wage- 
earners in this area who feel they dare put a Socialist or Labour 
bill in their windows. These free and independent electors live 
all the time in an atmosphere of servitude. Does not this point 
to a pressing need of very definite propaganda about elementary 
human rights ? 

What is the explanation of the difficulty of getting even the 
unemployed to stand up and stand out for the elementary human 
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right to full maintenance in the rich and embarrassingly pro- 
ductive country of their unchosen birth ? Shortly and lamentably, 
it is that they are not aware of such a right. Rather do they seem 
to feel that, their grandparents having been taught to be grateful 
for a Poor Law pittance of half a crown a week in old age, in a 
period when a callous nation breathed not one word about 
something for the simply-out-of-work, they are lucky to be kept 
alive and not forced into “ the house.” 

So long as servitude is accepted as inescapable—even pro- 
vidential—the rural (and urban) worker will be a good patient 
for Tory sedative or Liberal tonic. If the Labour Party cannot 
make a rebel of him, conscious of the rights that for too long we 
have smoothly prated about with but poor effect upon public 
opinion, we have a long waiting job. Whatever we may say to 
these mute millions about policies, the needed response will not 
be made at the ballot box until there is a new and dignified 
consciousness as to citizens’ rights and social robbery. And the 
shopkeeper needs deliverance from servitude as much as do his 
customers. 

The “ comprehensive policy ’”» Miss Keynes has in mind should 
the more readily emerge when the Party becomes downright in 
earnest about deliverance from servitude and advance to service 
and culture, and is not afraid to persistently preach it. Need one 
add that this freedom involves the elimination of preprictorships 
and privileges as we know them ? 

Hemel Hempstead. 


THE CARDBOARD ACE 


S1r,—I have felt called on to protest to the Editor of the Times 
about Messrs. Heinemann’s advertisement in the book columns 
of that paper of their recently published Death in the Air. Messrs. 
Heinemann have deliberately arranged the context of my article 
in your issue of February 25th to convey that I fully approved of 
the book and did not doubt its authenticity. 

Where I wrote: “ The reader may open this book for a first 
breathless perusal with the feeling that here at last is a great human 
document of the War” and proceeded to discuss the reasons 
which led me to conclude that book was a fake, Messrs. Heine- 
mann have calmly omitted the first part of my sentence and have 
led off with: ‘ Here at last is the great human document of the 
War ” and omitted any reference to my argument that the pictures 
could not be genuine. I feel strongly over this wilful misrepre- 
sentation of my true sentiments and beg that you will find space 
to insert this, my protest. L. E. O. CHARLTON 


JessE HAWKES 





[We have shown Air-Commodore Charlton’s letter to Messrs. 
Heinemann and received the following reply. —Ep. N.S. & N.] 

Sir,—No words were quoted in our advertisement of Death in 
the Air except those written by your reviewer. The substitution 
of “the” for “a” was a printers’ error. What possible reason 
could we have for omitting the first half of the sentence, and 
beginning with the word “here” except restriction of space ? 
Does your reviewer deny that he also wrote in the same article :-— 

It is the living truth of aerial combat, the actuality, and it grips the 
reader, whether knowledgeable about such things or not, at the heart- 
strings, reviving half forgotten memories good and bad which well 
nigh embrace the full range of feeling. 

These are not our words but your reviewer’s. Why does he 
object to their republication as an advertisement ? He only con- 
firms our own opinion of the book which we plainly state on every 
copy. In that statement we also say emphatically that doubts have 
been expressed concerning the authenticity of the diary and the 
pictures, and that we are not in possession of evidence either to 
establish or to dissipate those doubts. Your reviewer did not 
state that the book was a fake, but that it could be, which is a very 
different thing. In other words, your reviewer’s opinion is con- 
firmed by ourselves in every copy of the book sold. If he objects 
so strongly to the above sentence being reprinted why did he 
write it ? Publishers have legitimately quoted favourable sentences 
from reviews for advertisement purposes since the first publisher 
began to advertise. If your reviewer still thinks that he has a 
grievance we will gladly reinsert our advertisement and add to it 
any further paragraph, of reasonable length, from his notice which 
he thinks will sufficiently qualify those words of his already used. 

WILLIAM HEINEMANN LIMITED 
A. S. FRERE-REEVES 
Director. 

[In their defence Messrs. Heinemann repeat the offence of which 

Air-Commodore Charlton complains, and, in our opinion, justly 


complains. The review, significantly headed the The Card- 
board Ace, was in effect a severe condemnation of the book, and 
the advertisement suggested that Air-Commodore Charlton was 
enthusiastic in his praise of it. Immediately after the passage 
quoted in Messrs. Heinemann’s letter comes the following 
passage : 

That is after the first hurried breathless perusual. But later, as the 
mind continues to dwell on the vivid memories thus evoked, a measure 
of doubt creeps in. Is it, can it be possible, that the whole thing is 
but a brilliantly executed “‘ leg-pull ”’ ? 

Air-Commodore Charlton then gave reasons for believing that 
the book was a fake. In these circumstances Messrs. Heine- 
mann’s advertisement amounts to a serious misrepresentation of 
Air-Commodore Charlton’s review. We believe that the character 
of this advertisement will be as repugnant to most publishers as 
it is to us, and we are glad of the restitution! offered in the last 
sentence of Messrs. Heinemann’s letter —Ep. N.S. & N.] 


A LAPSE INTO BARBARISM 


Sir,—Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis devotes the first four para- 
graphs of his “ review” under this title to suggesting, in what 
I suppose is meant to be a whimsical manner, that my book, 
Town and Countryside is a plagiarism of England and the Octopus. 
** Almost a familiar book, for did I not write it myself (more or 
less) some five years ago?” etc., etc. This may be clever 
writing, but with every desire to be patient and forbearing the 
mildest thing I can say about it is that it is monstrous and offen- 
sive nonsense. I owe absolutely nothing, beyond the stimulus 
that everybody interested in the subject owes, to England and the 
Octopus. Mr. Williams-Ellis’s little book dealt, though in a 
totally different way (for whereas Mr. Williams-Ellis is an amateur 
I happen to be a professional town-and-country planner), with a 
few, a very few, of the aspects of amenity with which I have 
attempted to deal. But does that give Mr. Williams-Ellis a 
perpetual monopoly of the whole wide range of the subject? 
And must every person who has the hardihood to write on it go 
out of his way to pay tribute to Mr. Williams-Ellis’s astounding 
egotism ? 

Witton-le-Wear, 

County Durham 


HARRY VENGEANCE 


S1r,—I shall be obliged if you will allow me a few lines of your 
space in which to correct two inaccuracies that occur in Mr. 
O’Faolain’s review of my novel, The Quick and the Dead. Concluding 
a list of names to which he takes exception, your reviewer writes : 
“ And, worst of all, the wicked young Lord Harry Vengeance ! 
This is the author turning the real of his memories into the artificial 
of his story. ...” There is no “ Lord Harry Vengeance ”’ in 
my story, and my Harry Vengeance is not represented by me as 
““ wicked.”” Secondly, I suggest that the phrase implying that 
the book consists of my personal memories is impertinent in more 
senses than one. The Quick and the Dead is a work of fiction. 

The Old Farm, GERALD BULLETT 

East Harting, Sussex, 
Near Petersfield. 


THOMAS SHARP 


CARPETS 


Smr,—Our attention has been drawn to your critic’s scathing 
condemnation of the carpets at the British Industries Fair in your 
issue of February 25th. We wonder who are the mysterious 
retiring Modern Designers with whom we ought to be put in 
touch. We have a designing staff of our own of over forty, and 
continually take on fresh blood; we buy designs to suit each 
country from all our export markets, Australia, New Zealand, 
Holland, Denmark, Germany, etc. ; encourage designers in every 
way to bring or send designs and we always buy something 
from them. 

With regard to consulting Heals and Fortnum and Mason, we 
already have the honour of making some special designs for 
Messrs. Heal, and the “ Modern” pattern, which during the 
whole Show was in the front place of our piece goods shown at 
the B.I.F. and was much admired by everybody, had actually 
been bought by Messrs. Heal, though presumably this is 
** monstrously ugly ”’ to your critic. As to Fortnum and Mason, 
all the world knows their raised pies, etc., are beyond compare, 
but they can hardly claim to lead carpet designs yet. I called 
there and found only plains and a few hand-made carpets. We 
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exhibited 500 different colours of plains at the B.I.F.; we use 
3,000 and will always make any special colour required if one of 
our 3,000 shades will not suit. 
It is a pity your critic did not come to the stands and talk the 
matter over so as to hear the manufacturers’ side of the case. 
Kidderminster. G. S. TOMKINSON, 
Tomkinsons, Ltd., Carpet Manufacturers 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES AND 
TAXATION 


Sir,—I have read the references (in your issue of the 11th 
instant) to the subject of Co-operative Societies and Income Tax. 
Lengthy comments and observations are being put forward 
relating to the liability under various schedules, as to whether 
trading surpluses are “‘ profits,” and also as to whether discounts 
are “‘ divis ” and vice versa, etc. 

In the evidence submitted by the Board of Inland Revenue 
before the Government Committee of Inquiry it is shown that 
the Societies and private trading companies are both in the same 
position as regards Income Tax in respect of Schedules A and B. 
Under Schedule C the Societies are exempt and private traders 
are not, and under Schedule D the Societies are exempt and private 
traders pay Income Tax on excess of trading profits over Schedule 
A. The Societies are also exempt in connection with certain 
deposit interest, dividends and interest on investments, and 
income from foreign securities, but private trading concerns have 
to pay tax upon these. 

The important point to remember in my opinion is, that the 
very large volume of trade, some £300,000,000 per annum which 
has been diverted to the Co-operative Societies from ordinary 
private trading channels, does not pay the tax it would have done 
if it had remained with private trading concerns. This great 
difference has to be made up by the remainder of the tax-payers, 
and in some way or other it seems that the position should be 
adjusted so that all trading activities bear their equal and fair 
share of the national burden. ALBERT GOWIE, 

Drapers’ Chamber of Trade, Secretary 

104 and 105 Newgate Street, E.C.1. 

[Our correspondent is in error in speaking of a volume of trade 
being taxed. Income Tax is a tax on persons not on turn-over.— 
Ep., N.S. & N.] 


THE PATH OF HISTORY 


Sir,—Your very just review of my book on the Corn Laws 
prompts me to raise a question which may be of interest to 
historians generally. Is past history, even the comparatively 
recent history of a hundred years ago, any guide to present policy ? 
I find myself in great uncertainty here. If I had lived under 
Huskisson, I would certainly have supported his imperial policy. 
But whén after his death the cause of empire fell away, I should 
no less have supported Peel and Repeal. When I read the works 
of our standard historians—Tawney and Unwin, the Webbs and 
Clapham—lI am conscious of a dichotomy, not in them, for there 
is a convincing unity in each one of them, but in the subject and 
in myself. It is not that they research in different fields, nor 
yet that their pictures are reverse sides of the same medal; but 
rather (as I see it) that their interpretation is different. Tawney 
has one philosophy, Unwin another; the Webbs are socialist, 
Clapham certainly is not. Now, when one comes to internal 
economy, the clash is even greater. I have been trained in the 
school of Marshall, yet I ardently desire imperial economic unity. 
Does history help ? Not, I think, in the direction of showing 
that Ottawa is wise, but merely in showing that Free Trade in 
retrospect was a magnificent episode. But the next step may be 
wrong. 

I support Ottawa because I think that the alternative is an 
aggressive economic nationalism. But this I derive less from 
history than from current judgment of events, from my prejudice 
if you will; and I only find in the history of the Corn Laws, for 
txample, guidance in detail—the difficulty of achieving economic 
Purpose by statutory enactment, the play of vested interest, and 
soon. I like to think of history as running out into the present, 
but I am like the man who travels from Montreal to Toronto— 
direction south-west. Does it follow that my next stage is a 
continuance of this, south-west till I get to San Francisco ? 
ls it not equally possible that my next stage is north-west to 
Vancouver ? Have I free will, or does the past push me forward 
ilong a predetermined trend ? 


111 Grantchester Meadows, Cambridge C. R. Fay 


Miscellany 


ALL GOD’S CHILLUN GOT 
WINGS 


Mak. O’NEILL’s plays cry out to be judged by high standards : 
perhaps indeed they cry a little too loudly at times, and run a 
risk of being called pretentious. There are occasions when 
Mr. O’Neill employs too artful means to attain some fairly 
simple end. But Mr. O’Neill at his best is certainly not 
pretentious: he is acute, moving, and (apparently) simple : 
he is convincing. 

This play of a black and white marriage, now at the Embassy, 
shows Mr. O’Neill at both extremes. Looked at as a whole, 
from the point of view of a producer, it is an awkward lump of 
a play to present: terribly top-heavy. To begin with, it is 
a difficult length. I had not a watch with me, but I feel 
certain that before the curtain finally went up we must have 
had twenty or five-and-twenty minutes at least of drawing-room 
songs by Miss Monica Waddington. I don’t want to be rude 
to Miss Waddington, but the feeling I had throughout this 
part of the evening was as of someone desperately holding 
the fort at a children’s party because the conjurer’s train is 
late (and yet, after the curtain went down, I was back in the 
West End by the time the other theatres were beginning to 
empty). 

Secondly, the programme tells us that this is a play in two 
acts, divided into four and three scenes respectively. But this 
is only formally true. There is no attempt whatever at an 
even apportionment of interest between these two acts: the 
play is really a play in one act, with a prologue in four scenes— 
a heavy tail for a one-act play to push, comet-like, in front 
of it. Scene 1 of this prologue shows us children playing on 
a New York street corner, and a child love-affair between a 
black boy and a white girl. In Scene 2, nine years later, the 
girl, on the arm of her white lover, insults the faithful negro. 
Next she is abandoned by the white man, and takes refuge 
in a bottomless world upon the steadfast black rock. In 
Scene 4, the only really effective scene in this act (partly because 
of its rigorous stylisation), they are leaving the church after 
their marriage. As they appear on the church steps a hiss 
goes up from the crowd : and rather than live in an atmosphere 
of such hisses they flee to France—and the audience disperses 
for a fifteen-minute interval. 

Might not that fourth scene alone have been enough to 
introduce the second act, the play proper? Or, if those 
other three flashes-back in the common memory of the two 
protagonists are necessary, might they not have been more 
effectively presented simply as flashes ? Scenes much shorter, 
horrider, more stylised, following each other rapidly upon the 
stage without any fall of the curtain? As the child, Jim 
Harris, walks off the stage right, the man Jim Harris might 
walk on left, and so on—all over in five minutes? A little 
patiently the audience, having thus rewritten Mr. O’Neill’s 
play for him in the interval, reassembles for the second 
act. 

But at once the tension increases. Act II is a fine play. 
The Furies of Race that Jim and Ella thought to leave behind 
them in New York follow them to France, because those 
Furies, like the Furies of Orestes, are within them. They do 
not exactly recognise this, but feel only that they have been 
guilty of cowardice, that they must return to America and face 
the Furies Without before they can win peace and their 
self-respect. Jim must fulfil his old ambition of becoming a 
lawyer, and proving his equality with the white. They do 
not at first at all realise that they will never obtain peace: that 
no sacrifice nor oblation will cause Nemesis to relent. For 
Jim cannot pass examinations before white examiners, and 
among white students—the Furies will not let him. And 
Ella will not let him. She thinks she wants a black husband 


whom she can wholly love and wholly respect ; but at bottom 
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that is intolerable to her. A negro playmate, an utterly faithful 
negro slave, is all that the Furies in her own soul will allow 
her; and with subtlety and a frightful beauty Mr. O’Neill 
shows how even her growing insanity works incessantly and 
inexorably for this object, with all the cool and practical 
ingenuity of delirium. How hackneyed a touch of melodrama 
it seems to watch an insane wife creeping with a glittering 
knife up behind an oblivious husband, buried in his books ! 
And yet, what a legitimately dramatic effect when one knows 
that it is not his death her madness wants, but rather to allow 
him neither sleep nor opportunity for study! How effective, 
too, her hysterical delight when the news arrives that he has 
again failed. 

Mr. O’Neill is one of the few contemporary dramatists of 
consequence whose conception of drama is derived directly 
from the Greek (although at the time he wrote this play the 
derivation was only implicit): and therein lies his strength. 
The theme of this tragedy is a modern theme ; for it is only 
in the last hundred years, so far as one can discover, that 
race-feeling between Black and White has grown into the 
frightful thing it now is. For the Greeks, only such taboos 
as incest, and (its obverse) parricide, could call the Furies from 
the hell under man’s spirit. But, granted this one difference 
of the shifting of the nature of the taboo, the dramatic essentials 
of this play are entirely Greek: the comparative innocence 
of the protagonists : the inevitability, once the taboo has been 
flouted, of the Nemesis which overtakes them. 

Jim Harris’s sister, as uncompromisingly proud of her race 
as any white, and successful in her life in proportion to Jim’s 
failure, would separate Ella and Jim as soon as the horror of 
the impending tragedy begins to show itself: but “It is not 
so simple as that.” Jim and Ella cannot separate. No two 
souls who have fallen jointly into the hands of Nemesis can 
ever separate. That is Mr. O’Neill’s conception, and it is 
a conception completely in tune with the essentials of Greek 
tragedy. 

Now the Greek tragedians worked within the framework of 
a very strict set of dramatic conventions. It is, perhaps, Mr. 
O’Neill’s misfortune to be writing in an age whose tendency 
is to break through the strictness of its traditional dramatic 
conventions. Those conventions (the conventions of naturalism) 
may perhaps be rather footling ones, it may be time that others 
took their place ; but to all drama, and most especially in the 
case of a dramatist of Mr. O’Neill’s ambitious kind, the discip- 
line of compression within conventions is an essential to real 
freedom and real strength. It is only natural, writing at the 
present time, that Mr. O’Neill should “ experiment,” that he 
should flout conventions which, once living, have died into 
inanimate shackles. The pity is that he does not often succeed 
in substituting for them other conventions equally rigorous 
but living. In consequence there are times when Mr. O’Neill 
allows himself to be diverted from his true dramatic task for 
the mere scavenger-work of throwing some piece of worn-out 
theatrical rubbish out of the window. (I am not now speaking 
of this play only, but of Mr. O’Neill’s work in general.) These 
are the occasions when his work shows weakness and a tendency 
to pretentiousness ; these are the passages which compel one 
to call Mr. O’Neill only a fitfully, rather than a consistently, 
fine dramatist. Such scavenger-work may be useful in itself ; 
but it can mever excuse lack of dramatic compression. I feel 
certain, at any rate, that any convention, sensible or arbitrary, 
which would have forbidden Mr. O’Neill the lengthy vagaries 
of that first act, with its doubtful hovering between naturalism 
and stylisation, would have been a godsend to him and to us. 

it is, I think, impossible for a critical spectator to divide at 
all clearly in his mind the play as the author conceived it from 
the play as it is presented before him. Dramatic critics may 
pretend to; but they nearly always conclude that the part of 
the play which is best acted is the part which was best written, 
and will declare that any part which is ineffectively presented 
was tediously and ineffectively composed. My own experience 
as an author has proved this to me in different productions of 
the same play : where one part was well acted, I got the praise 


rather than the actor ; where the same part was badly acted, the 
actor was praised for having made the brave best of a bad job. 
I do not feel at all certain, therefore, that what I have said about 
the top-heaviness of this play is justly blameable entirely to 
the author: I can only be certain that it is blameable to the 
play as presented the other night by Mr. Van Gyseghem. 
Another producer might have produced the first act with a 
grim vividness which brought it fully into tune with the second. 
Or perhaps if Mr. Van Gyseghem himself had had more time 
(and supers a little less English-gentlemanly) he could have 
achieved this himself: for there are moments of imagination 
in the production, although it lacks that unimpeachable 
cohesion, that inconspicuous elaboration that another week’s 
rehearsals might in all probability have given it; although, 
in short, the brand of repertory is upon it. 

Miss Flora Robson went mad with her usual brilliance, 
but was a little dull in the scenes when the dramatist compelled 
her to remain sane. Miss Cicely Oates as Jim Harris’s mother, 
speaking mostly from a rocking-chair, with a quiet and truly 
negro dignity, gave the finest secondary performance in the 
play. Mr. Paul Robeson’s acting, magnificent at times, was 
unequal. It was not till he was bending his aching head in 
solitude over his law books, or answering his wife in an abject 
heroism that seemed to personify the whole slavery of his race, 
that one was really reminded of what a fine actor he can be. 
It is some time since I have seen Mr. Robeson act, and in that 
time a change has certainly come over him. Has he been 
away from New York too long? His magnificent voice is still 
there, of course, but its intonations have many of them acquired 
a curiously emasculated English sound : at moments one might 
almost think that this was an Englishman playing the part of 
an American negro! It is true that too vigorous an Ameri- 
canism would have shown up in greater relief the counterfeit 
of the rest of the cast ; and yet I fee] doubtful whether this was 
intentional ; and even if it were, no intention could justify 
the hiding of Mr. Robeson’s light under a bushel. 

RICHARD HUGHES 


THE BAKER STREET 
IRREGULARS 


Cinema House Theatre. Emil and the Detectives. 


So Emil and the Detectives has arrived in London at last: 
It is a serious reflection, I think, on the exhibitors’ side of the 
London Film Industry that this enchanting picture, which has 
run for heaven knows how long in Germany and the best 
part of a year in Paris, should have only just arrived here. If 
ever a film were made for the general public it is this one ; there 
is nothing “‘ highbrow ” in either the good or the bad sense 
of the word about Emil and the Detectives. It is unpretentious, 
straightforward, gay, and utterly delightful, and it is difficult to 
see what people can like if they don’t like Emil and the Detec- 
tives. 

Emil and the Detectives is a boy’s paradise, the perfect film 
to which to take one’s family. The plot is as simple as can be. 
A small boy, travelling to Berlin for the first time by train, 
has his pocket picked by a train thief and bank robber. On 
discovering his loss, he is above going to the police (he has, 
indeed, a guilty conscience where the force is concerned) ; so 
instead he joins a troop of ragamuffin detectives, with whose 
aid he tracks down the villain, regains his money, and is himself 
rewarded with a thousand marks for handing over the villain 
to justice. 

The fun of the film lies entirely in the plots and plans of the 
boy detectives, who are soaked in the sentiments of Fenimore 
Cooper and the jargon of the General Staff. It is a realisation 
in film form of the day-dream literature of the schoolboy 
library, and will be appreciated by anyone brought up properly 
on the Baker Street Irregulars and the brilliant life they led 
in a now vanished London. The boys themselves all act 
delightfully, and though they have none of the self-conscious- 
ness which often makes child actors intolerable, you sc¢ 
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that they are thoroughly enjoying themselves the whole time, 
while the terrifying thoroughness with which they hunt down 
the villainous adult rams home the moral that both virtue and 
brains are the monopoly of the very young. 

Excellent as is the technical side of the picture, it never loses 
the spontaneity of family charades, and the onlooker is strangely 
unaware of the presence of the director. There is nothing of 
Hollywood humbug about it. The atmosphere is, I suppose, 
Continental. Certainly in spirit it is nearer to Clair than to other 
directors, though I fail to see why England, which has pro- 
duced so rich and variegated a boy’s literature, should not 
have produced a film of this kind. 

All this leads me to think that amusing as the films are they 
might well be more amusing still. Nothing, one might deduce 
from Emil and the Detectives, should be less difficult to produce 
than an amusing film, if only one is willing to be straight- 
forward and unaffected. The pictures are often blamed for 
their immorality. They might be more truthfully charged 
with a preposterous and unintelligent seriousness and un- 
suitable desire to moralise. All too rarely are film directors 
willing to be merely light-hearted and romantic, to aim at 
creating a pleasant dream world, based on natural desires, into 
which we are glad to enter. 

Emil and the Detectives creates the impression of being 
written and directed by light-hearted, civilised and happy people 
who understand the fun of existence and who have communi- 
cated their gaiety to the troop of children, who enter so gaily 
into the jest. He must indeed be a curmudgeon who does not 
catch from this troop a measure of their own single-hearted 
enjoyment ; and it would indeed be happy for Germany to take 
a lesson from this picture, and learn to work off in early youth 
that passion for military exercises, marches and counter- 
marches, and the machinery of army life, which is so roman- 
tically idealised by Emil and his corps of generous-hearted and 
lofty minded detectives. FRANCIS BIRRELL 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 
The Great, the Fair, and— 


At the Lefevre Galleries in King Street, St. James’s, may be 
seen an exhibition remarkable for the wit, the insight and the 
devastating candour of the pictures. Cicely Hey shows thirty-six 
portrait drawings of the great, the moderately great, the fair and 
of a few hitherto unknown to fame : but not now. Not often she 
has done her best with them. It is the kind of show where one 
hears Mr. G— say to Mr. F— “I say, how good Hey is with 
you: of course she’s rotten with me”; and Mr. F— says to 
Mr. G— “ Well, Hey couldn’t do mé—but that’s a stunning 
thing she’s done of you” All of which means that Cicely Hey 
is an artist, and no photographer. No doubt she tends towards 
caricature rather than towards a chaste and colourless nullity ; 
but at least, in most of her drawings, she shows character, not 
mere outline. Among the most successful of her drawings are 
those of Marie Ney, Roger Fry, Eric Gill, Jacob Epstein, Charles 
Marriott, Robert Witt, Francis Birrell and the two magnificent 
drawings of Richard Sickert. The study of Stella Benson has 
genuine imagination in it, and there is tenderness as well as 
understanding in the drawing of D. S. MacColl and of Alfred 
Thornton. Certainly a show to be visited. 


Romeo and Juliet 


Romeo and Juliet is not one of the more fortunate productions 
atthe Old Vic. Mr. Goring and Miss Peggy Ashcroft are not 
ttmperamentally suited to the principal parts. A _ youthful 
Romeo is no doubt an advantage, but Mr. Goring’s youthfulness 
showed itself by his being always in a hurry, and Miss Ashcroft, 
though she was more competent, never showed the faintest trace 
of astonishment, and it is essential that Juliet should be astonished 
by love. It is fatal to suspect that she has been out on the balcony 
ulking to young men a good many times before. In general, the 
poetry had completely evaporated from the play and the story 
seemed one which belonged to rival Italian gangsters on the East 
side of New York. A prose version of the play, acted to the rattle 
ol machine guns against a background of skyscrapers, would be 
a2 enormous success. However, seeing Shakespeare badly acted 





always raises a number of new probiems in tie mind. What is 
the explanation of Juliet’s mother’s behaviour ? Does she really 
know of Romeo’s intrigue and prefer to ignore it ? On this occa- 
sion she seemed to have some other and greater worry than the 
troubles of the Capulet household on her mind. 


THE COMING WEEK 


Fripay, March 17th— 
Dr. R. G. Gordon on “ The Relationship of Delinquency to the 
Broken Home,” University College, Gower Street, 8.30. 


Saturbay, March 18th— 
Athletics, Oxford v. Cambridge, White City. 
Moriz Rosenthal, Chopin Recital, Wigmore Hall, 3. 


Sunpay, March r9th— 

J. A. Hobson on “ Our Selves,”” Conway Hall, 11. 

Miss Peggy Ashcroft. Reading from the Modern Poets. Guildhovs:, 
Eccleston Square, 3.30. 

Dr. Winifred Cullis on “ Biology and the Health of the Com- 
munity,”” Hampstead Ethical Society, 1584, Mill Lane, N.W., 6.15. 

George Cadbury on “ The Crisis in America,’’ Willoughby Hall, 
1, Willoughby Road, Hampstead, 7.30. 

** Local Thunder,” Westminster Theatre. 

“To-morrow and To-morrow,” St. Martin’s Theatre. 


Tuespay, March 21st— 

Exhibition illustrating “ Housing : The Present Opportunity’” 24, 
Grosvenor Place, S.W. Open till April rst. 

W. McGregor Ross on “ The Gold Rush in Kenya,” 
House, Euston Road, 1.20. 

Jean Sterling MacKinlay, Old Vic, 8. 

Adila Fachiri and Kathleen Long, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 

“The Lonely Road,”’ Arts Theatre. (Matinée). 


Wepnespay, March 22nd— 
Maurice Dobb and K. W. 
B.B.C., 7.30. 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Sir Henry Wood, 
Queen’s Hall, 8.15. 
Geoffrey Mander, M.P., on “ Liberalism and the Crisis,’’ Caxton 
Hall, Victoria Street, 8.15. 
Tuurspay, March 23rd— 
Gigli, Albert Hall, 8.15. 


Friends’ 


M. Pickthorn on “ Communism,” 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Ir is always interesting to compare the direct influence that 
a man has on his friends with that which his writings have on 
others who did not know him, or did not know him intimately. 
J. M. Keynes and Lytton Strachey were contemporaries 
and friends, each was a part of the other’s mental climate, 
and Keynes’s Essays In Biography (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) is a 
book which appears to me to have far more in common with 
Books and Characters and Eminent Victorians than any of the 
works by the slick imitators of Strachey’s manner. These 
latter seem to me to have none of Strachey’s virtues: they 
lack his depth, his brilliance in choosing a sample “ drawn up 
in a little bucket” which appears to be the distilled essence 
of an ocean. They lack his art, and the tricks which they have 
learned from him are in them impertinences. It is therefore 
extremely pleasant to turn to a writer who I think has been 
influenced by Strachey himself, though not stylistically, an 
influence which was probably at its greatest before a line 
of the biographies in Eminent Victorians had been written. 
It is difficult to say what one mind gives to another, but I 
should hazard the guess that Strachey’s greatest contribution 
to his friends was intellectual ruthlessness. His weakness was 
in his appetite: many subjects (and persons) bored him, 
but his great strength was his violence—that he followed his 
line of thought relentlessly and never recoiled however dis- 
turbing or disagreeable the conclusions. 
* * * 

Compared with Strachey, Keynes is an omnivorous animal. 
He is attracted by everything, charmed by everybody, fascinated 
—one would almost say tempted—by social worlds as 
different as Lord Oxford’s and Alfred Marshall’s. This 
multitude of interests and versatility is both natural to him 
and an ideal he has set himself. It is difficult not to think 
of the author as one reads the following passage : 

The master-economist must possess a rare combination of gifts. 

He must reach a high standard in several different directions and must 

combine talents not often found together. He must be mathematician, 

historian, statesman, philosopher—in some degree. He must under- 
stand symbols and speak in words. He must contemplate the particu- 
lar in terms of the general, and touch abstract and concrete in the 
same flight of thought. He must study the present in the light of 
the past for the purposes of the future. No part of man’s nature or 
his institutions must lie entirely outside his regard. He must be 
purposeful and disinterested in a simultaneous mood; as aloof and 
incorruptible as an artist, yet sometimes as near the earth as a politician. 
Much, but not all, of this many-sidedness Marshall possessed. 
* + * 

Essays In Biography is made up of two parts: sketches of 
politicians with whom the author has been in close contact, 
either at the Treasury or in Paris during the Peace Conference, 
and of four Cambridge economists, and it is noteworthy that 
the only person mentioned in this book whom he obviously 
disliked was M. Klotz, whom he picks out as chiefly responsible 
for prolonging the blockade of Central Europe during 1919. 
With this sole exception, however much he may disagree 
with the ideas, or regard as disastrous the actions of the men 
about whom he writes, he looks upon them all with something 
like affection. Nobody could be more easily satisfied than 
Keynes : he is pleased with people merely because they exist. 
Nothing could be less like Strachey than that, and in tempera- 
ment the two men were very far apart. What they had in 
common was an extreme clarity of mind, a rather dangerous 
brilliance and an aesthetic instinct for formal perfection. Thus 
though he would have drawn them more cruelly and would 
have exposed them more mercilessly, had Strachey had the 
wish and the opportunity to draw the council of four at the 
Peace Conference, his portraits would have been substantially 
the same. They would, however, have had a more inevitable 
quality. Strachey may sometimes have been one-sided but 
he always carried conviction. One knew that the side he saw 









































































was true, and it was impossible to disbelieve him. That is his 
real title to greatness. Keynes’s portraits are too neat for the 
reader not to feel slightly suspicious. An old prejudice makes 
one expect to see Truth brought up in a creaking bucket 
wet from the bottom of her well: here she is produced sitting 
in a top hat like a white rabbit. In spite of there being no 
deception one cannot help feeling that Keynes might have 
another Truth up his sleeve. The supreme art of the English 
politician—that of always keeping a stupid expression on his 
face—has been denied him. 
* 7 * 
As might be expected, the economists in this volume are 
far more interesting than the politicians, as well as far worthier 
objects for Keynes’s affection and attention. He is at his best 
when he is putting forward ideas, and, except for Clemenceau, 
politicians are lacking in a philosophy worth expounding. 
The portrait of Alfred Marshall, and the exposition of the 
development of his economic ideas, is the longest and probably 
the best essay in the book, but it is more particularly for 
economists than are the others, and I got more amusement 
and aesthetic pleasure from the characters of Malthus and of 
Edgeworth. Of the latter Keynes writes most happily : 
So far from rising from the Monograph to the treatise, moving to 
the opposite extreme from Marshall’s, he sank from the Monograph 
to the paper, essay, article, or transaction. For forty years a long stream 
of splinters split off from his bright mind to illumine (and to 
obscure) the pages of the Statistical and Economic Journals. Once 
when I asked him why he had never ventured on a Treatise he answered 
with his characteristic smile and chuckle, that large-scale enterprise, 
such as Treatises and marriage, had never appealed to him. It may be 
that he deemed them industries subject to diminishing return, or that 
they lay outside his powers or the limits he set to his local universe. 
Such explanations are more than enough and Occam’s razor should 
forbid me to mention another . .. Mathematical Psychics has not 
as a science or study fulfilled its early promise ... No one was 
more conscious of all this than Edgeworth. All his intellectual life 
through he felt his foundations slipping away from under him. What 
wonder that with these hesitations added to his cautious, critical, 
sceptical, diffident nature the erection of a large and heavy super- 
structure did not appeal to him ? Edgeworth knew that he was skating 
on thin ice; and as life went on his love of skating and his distrust 
of the ice increased, by a malicious fate, pari passu . Red tape 
and gum are the only material objects with the private ownership 
of which I associate him ... in his boyhood at Edgeworthstown 
he would read Homer seated aloft in a heron’s nest. So, as it were, 
he dwelt always, not too much concerned with the earth. 
Such was Maria Edgeworth’s nephew, the inventor of 
index numbers, and this biographical sketch of him is at the 
same time the slightest and the most perfectly balanced of 
the portraits in the book. 
* * + 
The last of the essays is of particular value to those 
of us who knew the subject of it. Frank Ramsey, whose 
death three years ago at the age of twenty-six is said by competent 
judges to have been the greatest blow that modern philosophy 
could have received, was a fascinating combination of childish- 
ness and precocity. He was extremely innocent, or perhaps | 
should say ignorant, of the tangled motives which animate 
the human heart, and I have seen a look of shocked surprise 
appear on his face at some tale, a look which was soon followed 
by uncontrolled explosive laughter, shaking his huge frame 
dangerously, as though it would shake him to pieces. This, 
together with his huge size, gave him a god-like quality in 
my eyes. He seemed like a Chinese god, who, after absent- 
minded reflection for the last twenty thousand years, had 
looked down and noticed the human race again—at first 
rather shocked then breaking into ebullitions of laughter. 
* * * 
General Sir Ian Hamilton has written to point out that the 
statement of Major-General Fuller that he was lying at Imbros 
during the Anzac landing (referred to on this page in the issue 
of Feb. 18) is false. Sir Ian Hamilton was on the spot 
directing operations from H.M.S. “ Queen Elizabeth.” Messrs. 
Faber and Faber are inserting a correction of this statement 
in future copies sold of Gencralship, its Diseases and their Cure, 
and the passage will be cancelled in the next edition. 
Davip GARNETT 
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HAVELOCK ELLIS ON SEX 


Psychology of Sex. By Havetock Exuis. William Heinemann. 
12s. 6d. 


When many years ago Havelock Ellis wrote his Studies in 
the Psychology of Sex he was doing a daring thing. In spite of 
the complete sanity of his outlook and the truly scientific spirit 
of his investigations, the work was greeted with an outcry, and for 
a long time parts of it were banned in England. To this day Dean 
Inge, in praising the author for his other works, mentions that one 
in a tone of regret, and in public libraries, such as the Bodleian, 
it is not available to readers except with the Librarian’s written 
permission. But although there still are back-waters where the 
old taboos linger, their power has been enormously diminished. 
Havelock Ellis was a pioneer. Consider that he welcomed psycho- 
analysis at its birth as a promising infant, while in this book he 
may be almost said to write its biography. His attitude towards 
psycho-analysis, as he says himself, “ has from the first been 
sympathetic, though never that of a partisan”; he is suspicious 
of sweeping theories concerning the Oedipus complex and the 
rest of the gods of Freud’s Valhalla, but he admits everything for 
which there is definite evidence. 

Havelock Ellis’s most notable quality is a kindly sanity. Almost 
all writers on sex have some axe to grind; they want to prove 
that people hate their fathers, or love their mothers, or ought to 
know all about sex at the age of three, or ought to know nothing 
about sex till the age of twenty-one. Some wish to prove that 
sex covers the whole of life; others that it is nothing but an 
unimportant and temporary aberration from which well-regulated 
persons are immune. Havelock Ellis holds none of these theories : 
on each subject in turn he knows what is to be known, and draws 
the conclusions of a sensible, unprejudiced person who likes 
people to be happy. 

In speaking of education, he seems to regret the decay of initia- 
tion ceremonies, such as most savages practise. He points out, 
of course, that in the modern world it would not do to postpone 
all initiation until puberty, and he thinks that the schools could do 
much in this respect. In criticising the system of education under 
which his and my generation grew up, he says : 


In that phase the insistence was all on the intellect and the methods 
of teaching which carried weight, or acquired wide popularity, were 
methods of educating the intelligence. But the sexual impulse— 
which yet is the main foundation of social as well as personal life— 
is not easily brought into the sphere of intelligence. So it has come 
about that our educational systems have, even up io the present, 
almost completely excluded the irrational element of sex ; they have 
had little in common with those admirable, and, so far as the con- 
ditions allowed, complete schemes of initiation which prevailed in 
earlier ages of the world, the ages in which Man learned to become 
Man. Education with us has not been an education for life, but 
only for a part of life, especially the money-earning part. 


He connects with this the cynicism frequently to be found in 
clever young men, and the sterility that modern intelligence has 
shown in regard to the enrichment of life. 

The present volume is in some sense. an epitome of the seven 
volumes of Havelock Ellis’s original studies, but it has not by any 
means the literary defects that one associates with an epitome. 
It is well written and pleasant to read; it contains most of what 
the ordinary man or woman should know of what is in the earlier 
volumes, except the case histories, which are interesting and 
illuminating, and, moreover, consoling to all who are not completely 
normal. In Victorian days it was assumed that there was a certain 
fixed pattern of behaviour, very rigidly defined, from which only 
a few degenerates departed even in the smallest particular. This 
we now know to have been an opinion due to the wilful ignorance 
of that age on a subject of the gravest importance. It is a great 
mistake to suppose, as some people still do, that it is only medical 
men who need to have a knowledge of sex psychology. (In actual 
fact, as Havelock Ellis points out, many of them have very little.) 
Every man or woman entering upon marriage is liable to come to 
grief, or at any rate to have times of poignant suffering, through 
ignorance. In modern civilised life immediate successful con- 
summation is probably the exception rather than the rule, but 
most young people do not know this, and are consequently led to 
imagine dreadful things. 

It is, I suppose, useless to hope that Bishops and Members of 
Parliament will read this book. If, however, by some miracle, 
any one of them should come across it, I hope he will read Chapter 
V. The statute book in England, though not in most Continental 
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countries, is disfigured by mediaeval penalties for acts which only 
appear as crimes to men sunk in mediaeval superstition. The 
tendency of legislation during the last fifty years has been to give 
superstition in this respect more scope for its persecuting 
instincts rather than less. The subject is a difficult one for agita- 
tion, since the police object to its being treated in any form which 
could reach the general public, and the general public themselves 
assume that any person who thinks it a mistake to punish certain 
acts must himself commit them. Nevertheless, things are slightly 
better than they were in the ages of faith, for in those days if a 
man and an animal were partners in guilt they were burnt alive 
together. 

.Few books on the subject of sex canbe so confidently recom- 
mended to all and sundry as this truly admirable volume. It does 
not, like some books, over-emphasise the purely physical, nor, 
like some others, suppose that complete sublimation is likely to 
be wholly successful. Its views on marriage are sane, and even 
somewhat conservative. But what above all recommends the 
book is its universal charity, resulting from the attempt at an 
understanding at once sympathetic and scientific. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL 


NEW NOVELS 


Livingstones. By Derrick LEON. Hogarth Press. tos. 6d. 
The Twilight Age. By A.Propnett. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 
Business is Business. By Basi. D. NicHoLson. Secker. 6s. 
The Giant Swing. By W. R. Burnett. 7s. 6d. 
To Dream Again. By JoHN Fisner. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


Livingstones has a good chance of becoming a best-seller. It 
is almost fool-proof, it makes no demand on the driver’s, I mean 
the reader’s, intelligence, it is beautifully sprung, it holds the road 
very clearly and steadily, and though it is three times the usual 
length it is only 40 per cent. more expensive. Incidentally, it is 
a very good book. Livingstones are a firm of decorators, not one 
of those old-fashioned Builders and Decorators from which a nice 
man came with a bowler-hat, a notebook, a foot-rule, and a book 
of wall-paper patterns, but an elaborate machine for providing 
interiors in the safest taste, complete with telephone-cosies, books 
and family portraits, for people with no taste and masses of money. 
Any home made to look like the stage-sets in a West End comedy ! 

' Duck’s-egg green panelling, fake eighteenth-century flower- 
pieces, baroque church candlesticks stripped of their giit, Knole 
settees covered with velvet specially manufactured to look time- 
worn—the whole threadbare bag of tricks has become as con- 
ventional in Mayfair as the aspidistra, the lace curtains and the 
framed photograph of the wedding group in other quarters of 
London. Everything is sold for many times. its cost, and success 
depends on the seller’s talent for flattery and the purchaser’s fear 
of seeming less opulent and less sophisticated than her best friend. 
Fhe novel describes everyone in the firm, from the carefully 
gentlemanlike boss to the woman who scrubs the floors, their 
business life and their home life, and thus provides a microcosmic 
picture of the society we live in, like those shipping advertisements 
which show the whole interior of a liner from the bathing-pool 
to the bunkers. Mr. Derrick Leon is highly critical of this society 
—I think a couple of years experience in such a firm would be 

calculated to turn even the patriotic Mr. A. A. Baumann into a 

Secialist—but his criticism is mostly implicit. He is a novelist 

first, and a politician incidentally. The lives of the characters 
overlap outside business hours : “‘ Each one’s daily life was bound 
up with the others’ as a leaf in a floral design forms an integral 
part of the pattern of the whole,” but not till the end of the book 
does the author’s fondness for pattern get out of control and land 
him in an unswallowable dose of coincidences. With all its 
painstaking accumulation of detail, the book never loses its shape. 
ts first quality is obviously its likeness to life : Mr. Leon is always 
convincing, whether he describes a man sleeping in a Salvation 

Army hostel, a rich, middle-aged woman in love with a young 

Apollo, a schoolboy who wants a bicycle, or a typist who does not 

know What Every Girl Ought To. Each one of the numerous 
characters talks and thinks in a probable way, and each is in- 
dividual enough to excite and hold the reader’s interest. It is 
prodigious that Mr. Leon, who is very young, should have such 

a wide and sure knowledge of the varieties of London life. On 

the other hand, only a very young man—or Arnold Bennett— 
is capable of continuously regarding the quotidian and material 
facts with an interest at the same time so wide-eyed and so matter- 


Heinemann. 


of-fact. Mr. Leon never for an instant lets his pen or his 
imagination play. I do not think his novel contains one sentence 
that could be quoted as witty, graphic, or in any way remarkable. 
He has deliberately refused ever to allow that words, like paint, 
have a texture that is interesting in itself apart from the meanings 
they carry. His ideal of style, like Stendhal’s, might be the Code 
Napoléon, but unlike Stendhal he lives down to his ideal. The 
most surprising thing about his book is its ordinariness: not 
only is the writing desperately undistinguished, but the incidents 
are usually commonplace and the characters no larger than life. 
And yet, you read it, you can’t stop reading it. The only novelist 
I can think of who has survived without either a poetic imagination 
or an individual style is Trollope, and in fact Mr. Leon has 
Trollope’s unostentatious skill in narrative and his ability to keep 
the reader interested in the fate of unremarkable people. But 
some of Trollope’s characters are larger than life, Mrs. Proudie 
is a creature of the imagination, while Reggie Livingstone is only 
a synthesis of observations. I labour this point because experience 
suggests that the naturalistic novel can only survive when it 
transcends naturalism, the tranche de vie is not enough. And if 
Mr. Leon is to be a great novelist, which seems possible, he must 
heighten (but oh! not lengthen) his work. His first novel does 
just rise above photography because of the closeness of its design 
and because of its critical implications about present society. 
What he needs to do now, if I may presume to say so, is to make his 
characters more monumental and more vital, without sacrificing 
their verisimilitude, in fact to become a little less like Bennett, 
a little more like Balzac. This advice sounds extravagant, but 
Livingstones is the best first novel in English that I have read for 
years. 

The Twilight Age is another first novel, very modern and I fear 
rather boring. The characters are transparent wraiths who talk 
incessantly about their inner selves. The theme of the book 
appears to be “ We know too much, we need to feel more. . 
Knowing is false.” The author is worried, like D. H. Lawrence, 
by some interior inadequacy he feels in people, and this odd 
antithesis between knowledge and feeling is again the result. I 
have never noticed that my more knowledgeable friends are Jess 
spontaneous and emotional than the dunces; on the contrary. 
The plot of the book is made up of the emotional relations between 
three people: a man in love with his wife, the wife in love with her 
brother, and the brother in love with his brother-in-law, but-the 
words “‘ in love” are altogether too definite for the dim states of 
feeling described. The author sometimes writes well, but the 
effect is unreal and often sentimental. He is evidently trying to 
get something out. Better luck next time. 

Business is Business is yet another first novel, which I recommend 
strongly to those whe like their satire neat and brutal. It is a 
fantastic story of a completely criminal boy who rockets round the 
world in a blaze of robbery and murder. It is a caricature of the 
American ideal of toughness, and an amusing application of it to 
the English scene. In one episode the hero buys a rock off the 
Scottish coast, announces the formation of a company for quarrying 
it entirely away, and then organises a movement to preserve this 
outpost of Britain by national subscription. The reactions of the 
various newspapers, including THE NEw STATESMAN AND NATION, 
to this scheme are admirable parody. Mr. Nicholson has great 
descriptive gifts as well as an un-English hardness in satire. 
I enjoyed this book a lot, and I look forward to his next work. 

Mr. Burnett has already won a public here with Little Caesar, 
Iron Man and The Silver Eagle. His new novel, The Giant 
Swing has the same background of “ tough” life in American 
cities which is familiar to all cognoscenti of gangster films. These 
boastful ruffians with their bullying bluff are much the most un- 
pleasant specimens of human being known to history (they remind 
me of the nastiest sort of schoolboy), and their habits have some- 
thing of the same fascination as those of the praying mantis and 
the dung beetle. 

In To Dream Again Mr. John Fisher has written a highly accom- 
plished novel. The action takes place during the last forty years 
in Honolulu, and also in one of those English seaside towns 
thronged with Retired Colonels trotting to and from the lending 
library with nice books under their arms. The past and the 


present are skilfully interwoven in the narrative, which conveys 
the nostalgia of departed romance and irrecoverable youth. Mr. 
John Fisher must be tired of being compared to Conrad, but the 
quiet irony, the careful craftsmanship, the island background, the 
sense of fatality make the comparison inevitable, and I recommend 
his book to all lovers of Youth and Lord Fim. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER 
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3 volumes _ ell. rier ~ [Ready in May | 
2,500 pages, printea in triple aa r as so 
THE DIVINE column ; bound in buckram | NAVAL TRAINING | 
COMEDY OF rege } By Admiral Sir H.W. | 
TE . : Aiea |! RICHMOND 7/6 net 
yn tk ae First edition exhausted ee eo 
SE arewns _ Second edition nearly ready ae OR | 
| The Italian text with am Third edition printing C O MM I MO iN A-| 
English translation by : | TIVE CATALOGUE, 
| M. B. 1N DERSO \ » ON Ps The only pos ible sul st itute for the | OF THE FRE NC 'H 
i facing pages. 3 volumes. Great “te oh m — 7m : st | FE YHIBITION | 
h THE TRUMPET 1 oe h a nied o “al org i a Fully Illustrated. Pr 
i} , opr . row endear tne parent O 3 no consult . — . 
\} IN THE Dt S 7 it...” Cian before publi tion, 33/- net; | 
By CONSTANCE HOLME ajter publication, 50/- net. | 
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- 
—— mm ha omelet | 
i | A SHORT LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE 
I Abridged by CHARLES WILLIAMS from Sire E. K. Cuansers’s two volume work g 1 
| | “. . Should now be accepted by the general reader as the standard life of Shakespeare a an 
|] || THE LETTERS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD ‘TO ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH | 
! | Edited by H. F. LOWRY 7/6 ! 
| A real achievement. It adds an important fragment to the list of Matthew Arnold's writing ”" NA sla | 
ia THE ‘TECHNIQUE OF EARLY GREEK SCULPTURE | 
| | By STANLEY CASSON Fully Illustrated 25/- net | 
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BUYING BOOKS AT 
BORROWING RATES— 





We speak to the aloof: to those readers of THE NEW 
STATESMAN AND NATION who ‘never fill in coupons ”’; 
who could read about the Phoenix Book Purchase Plan 
week after week without being stirred to the point of 
getting acquainted with the ‘‘ most revolutionary~ innova- 
tion in post-war bookselling.’’ You are the very people, 


if you knew it, to whom the Phoenix Plan will-appeal most. 


at whom it is aimed. 


TO THE 
ANTI-COUPON 





It sounds like instalment selling and it is instalment selling. 
But with what a difference! More like a new and personal 
kind of book club. You choose your books from a catalogue 
ef thousands of well-known titles, in every department of 
literature, by hundreds of eminent authors of all times and 
countries. These books, permanent and vital books, bear 
the imprints of publishing houses whose names have for 
generations been synonymous with quality. Their prices 
are known and clearly indicated. 


DIFFERENCE: 


FREE CHOICE OF 
STANDARD EDITIONS 





You make your selection, and, within reasonable limits, fix 
your own terms of purchase. Without any bother or to-do 
your choice comes, is on your shelves, at once. Payment 
commences after receipt in monthly or quarterly postal 
remittances which fall gently on straitened pockets. You 
use the books for pleasure and profit for anything up to 
twenty months, stealing a long march on your intellectual 
development, before we ask a final settlement. During 
this time we render you a personal, individual, and 
courteous service. For'these advantages we charge you 
a tiny percentage hardly covering our cost of book-keeping. 
It is as convenient, simple and straightforward as that. 


IMMEDIATE 
BENEFIT 

ON YOUR 
OWN TERMS 





Thousands of critical readers have examined the Phoenix 
Purchase Plan, weighed it in the balance, and given it their 
patronage. Thousands also have returned and asked for more. 
Hundreds of others are building up enviable libraries which 
but for the Phoenix Plan would never have been started. 
Hundreds owe their understanding of the knowledge that 
literature ‘‘ is not for an hour, but twenty-four hours ”’ to their 
initial Phoenix purchase. Space forbids the continuation of 
our story. The coupon herewith, posted under halfpenny cover, 
will tell you all. It will bring the new Phoenix Catalogue, 
nearly eighty pages of literary temptation for anyone to whom 
books mean something more than passing amusement. Far 
more than an expensive piece of publicity matter, it is a 
valuable guide to literature, and well worth having. There is 
no charge and no obligation. If you know of the Phoenix 
Plan we are satisfied. 


FREE GUIDE 
TO VITAL BOOKS 





TO THE PHOENIX BOOK COMPANY LTD. 


3 


& 4 King Street Covent Garden London W.C.2 


Supply me with particulars of the Phoenix Purchase Plan and the free 1933 Phoenix 
Catalogue, with no obligation. 


Name and Address 


N. S8..27.3. 





THE COUPON 


lor a 


Postcard will do] 
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RHODES 


Sarah Gertrude Millin 


“We feel, with GENERAL SMUTS, that the book is absolutely 
right.” Week End Review 


* Superb.” The Times 

“Tt is significant that the most distinguished writer of South Affica 
should give us the most significant biography of the most remarkable 
South African personality.” The Illustrated London News 


* Mrs. Millin paints her portrait unforgettably.” Time and Tide 


“TI acclaim her book as a living piece of great literature.” 


The Morning Post 


“It lives and moves, and it will be read.” The Daily Telegraph 


WITH MAPS AND A_ FRONTISPIECE gs. net 


* 


CHATTO & WINDUS 


97 & 99 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 
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Ask your bookseller to show you 
Dent’s Doubl: Volumes, a new 
series of 1,000-page classics (5/-) 


GENERAL BOOKS 


THE LIFE OF 
SHELLEY 


HOGG, TRELAWNY, PEACOCK 


“‘ These two volumes ought to be every book 
club’s first choice for the month. Seldom 
do publishers offer so much entrancingly 
readable matter at such a reasonable price.” 
—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

“ Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s Introduction is one 
of his most attractive essays. There are 
many illustrations, all excellent.””—-EDMUND 
BLUNDEN in THE SPECTATOR. 15S. net. 


MODERN FRANCE 


CICELY HAMILTON 


This companion to Miss Hamilton’s studies 
of Modern Italy and Modern Germanies 
brilliantly illuminates social life and changes, 
politics and opinion, in contemporary France. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


CORNWALL AND THE 
CORNISH 


A. K. HAMILTON JENKIN 


A most attractive study of the story, re- 
ligion and folk-lore of “‘ the Western Land,” 
by the author of Cornish Seafarers. Intro- 
duction byIsaac Foot,M.P. Illustrated. 6s.net. 


ONE FINE DAY | 
WAS WALKING ALONG 


M. R. ADAMSON 


““ A very unusual travel book. The writer 
uses verse and prose indiscriminately in her 
chapters, and both are poetry.”—MAn- 
CHESTER GUARDIAN. Introduction by Mary 
Agnes Hamilton. 6s. net. 


A PITMAN LOOKS 
AT OXFORD 


ROGER DATALLER 


“It deserves to become, in its way, a little 
classic.”’—A. L. ROWSE in the NEw CLARION. 
55. net. 


THE RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY OF 


| BARON VON HUCEL 


L. V. LESTER GARLAND 
A succinct analysis of the thought of the 
greatest religious philosopher of this 
century. 55. net. 











Ask-your bookseller to show you 
Dent’s Double Volumes, a new 
series of 1,000-page classics (5/-) 


DENT 


NEW FICTION 





THE PRODIGAL 
FATHER 


RICHARD CHURCH 


“The story, with its perpetually changing 
situations, is worked out with a remarkably 
close and intimate imaginative logic. The 
book is a sensitive and original piece of 
work.”—EDWIN MuIR in the LISTENER. 


2nd Impression. 


THE GOLD RIM 


IRENE RATHBONE 


“A dawn of hope after the dreary cynicism 
of the post-War epoch.”—RICHARD ALDING- 
TON in the EVENING STANDARD. 

“The work of an exceptionally honest and 
sensitive mind.” —GERALD BULLETT. 


TO DREAM ACAIN 


JOHN FISHER 


*“*A most attractively told story of Hawaii 
thirty years ago against the background of 
Honolulu to-day. Mr. Fisher’s technique 
is individual and the quality of his writing is 
excellent.”—-COMPTON MACKENZIE in the 
Dairy MAIL. 


ON THE HILL 


LEWIS CIBBS 


“* Mr. Gibbs brings the whole community [of 
a London suburb] to life before your eyes. 
All is most vivid, economical, yet human. 
An unusual and absorbing book.”—MAn- 
CHESTER GUARDIAN. 


FRUITS OF THE 
EARTH 


“A stirring tale of pioneer farming.”— 

PHYLLIS BENTLEY. 

“ This is an achievement.”—ADRIAN BELL. 

“A fascinating story. It gave me much 
” g ~ . 8 

pleasure.” —A. G. STREET. 

“One of the most powerful and inspiring 

stories of recent years.”,-—MORNING Post. 


KING CARNIVAL 


JOHN C. MOORE 


“Mr. Moore has a delightful touch; he 
mixes fancy and realism in a most attractive 
way. He will win new honours as a short 
story writer.”—BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR. 
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SPRING REVOLUTION 


Te boredom of travel! There is an acute condition which 
develops in enforced lulls before the wholesome drudgery 
of getting from place to place makes a brute of one again. If 
you knew how bored we were in Athens! Stagnation and self- 
disgust engender a low fever that wastes the curiosity and 
resolution that might have cured them. The weather 
was too bad to go anywhere and the nearest sun was in Egypt. 
Sleeping late to shorten the day, one went to the window and 
found the Acropolis and the Parthenon blocking the horizon. 
A thing of teauty, that is a joy once or twice, and a standing 
reproach afterwards. Downstairs it would be nearly lunch 
time. In the bar, which was an embottled corridor smelling 
of gin and Gold Flake, the Greek business men jollied each 
other up in cinema American and Trocadero English. The 
sombre dining-room was like the Dickensian coffee-room of a 
Midland hotel. The French dishes all tasted the same, like 
food on a liner; the Greek joints seemed made of sweetened 
gelatine. Coffee was served in the lounge amid the engineering 
papers, and snatches of conversations. 

* T hope you are never troubled by the green-eyed monster.” 

*Pliss, Mr. Ansull ? ” 

* Why, you know what the green-eyed monster is! Jealousy!” 

*O yais, Mr. Ansull, Pliss ?” 
A walk in the afternoon. Tram-lines, blocks of yellow houses, 
demolition, everywhere the metamorphosis of a tenth-rate 
Turkish market town into a tenth-rate Californian suburb. 
A pause in the book-shop where one must choose between ex- 
pensive art books on the Acropolis and diseases of the stomach, 
or sixpenny editions of Edgar Wallace and Wilhelm Meister. 
There were also the newspapers, and glancing at them phrases 
would enter with a little stab and begin to fester. “ Ruskin, 
one felt, would have disapproved,” “ wherein promise and 
achievement touch hands very agrecably,” and “ Bébé is 
painting a portrait of Baba.” Before the Dragoman’s in- 
genious vulgarities I would gape like a mesmerised chicken. 

In the hotel thé dansant would have begun. A hundred 
bearded ladies have brought their black little daughters. The 
ballroom reeks with stale flowers and cheap scent. All the 
tables are taken. The fathers in spats and clean collars try 
to eradicate from their faces the expression which forty years 
of Levantine practices have implanted. The mothers employ 
the vocabulary of the underworld of elegance. “ Trés réussi . . 
convenable ...on aura dit ...¢a se remarque.” The 
daughters fidget. The young men attempt polish. All move 
in the psychologist’s wonderland which is revealed to us when 
we watch charmless people trying to be charming. The 
band strikes up ‘‘ Come on, uglies, do your stuff!” 

At dinner a piano and a violin play evening music, with 
Peer Gynt, Rosamund, Chansons sans Paroles, Toselli, wistful 
and gallant compositions that empty over one all the slops of 
capitalist sentiment. Afterwards, there are the cinemas with 
wooden seats and German films unknown to the Academy, 
and a few places for supper. In Greek cabarets one is not 
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allowed to sit with a woman unless one has champagne. The 


sexes are therefore divided on opposite sides of the floor. If 


a young man dances with a “ hostess ” he scurries back at the 
finish like a male spider trying to escape from the nuptial 
embrace before he is eaten. The girls are sulky, the whisky 
bad. Back in the room there are mosquitoes in February and 
the Continental Daily Mail, four days old, with an article 
saying that our greatest living stylist is Mr. Somerset Maugham. 
This day, repeated ten times, was typical of Athens. As 
boredom gathered momentum one felt all the ingredients of 
personality gurgling away like the last inch of bathwater. 
One became a carcase of nonentity and indecision, a reflection 
to be avoided in mirrors. Why go abroad ? Why travel ? 
Why exchange the regard of a clique for the stare of a concierge ? 

On the day of the elections the sun was shining. It was 
one of those Sundays in early spring when there is an air of 
displacement. A sensation of keels lifting from the mud, of 
new skin, and of new acquaintances. We motored to Kep- 
hissia for lunch. The butter was good. Refugees paraded 
about in their hideous best, and gramophones played in Tatoi. 
At Hagios Mercurios we looked down over the plain to the 
blue lake of the Aegean, Chalcis, Eretria, and the snows and 
forests of Euboea. In the wet weather we could not conceive 
a reason for being here, in a moment it became impossible 
to imagine being anywhere else. 

Everybody had voted when we got back to Athens. The 
bars and cinemas were closed, and in the restaurant wine was 
served from tea-pots and drunk in cups as in an old-fashioned 
speakeasy. Crowds cheered. Venizelos was sweeping the 
polls. “‘ The best thing for the country.” As in all companies 
where politics are discussed, to compensate the duliness of the 
subject, one began to feel an illusion of far-sightedness and 
worldly wisdom. 

Next morning the town was quiet. I was particularly 
annoyed to find an antique shop closed and tried to get the 
concierge to rout up the missing proprietor. Down the empty 
street moved a kind of grey Noah’s Ark on wheels. At the 
English tailor’s we heard the news. Venizelos had lost the 
election. Tsaldaris, the head of the Royalist-Popular party, 
was in, but he and all his colleagues had been put in prison. 
There had been a revolution in Macedonia. The shops were 
closing and the proprietors of travel agencies stood in the doors 
with the keys in their hands. Lorries of mud-coloured 
soldiers passed down the street distributing handbills. Martial 
law was proclaimed, newspapers suppressed, groups of 
people shot at sight, by order of the Chief of the revolution, 
Plastiras. By lunch-time it was accepted that we were under 
a dictatorship. All the plats du jour were “ off” and we bawled 
out the head waiter. An aeroplane flew over, dropping 
pamphlets in which Plastiras described the collapse of parlia- 
mentary government. Rumours collected. Plastiras was a 
Venizelist. He was going to cancel the elections and keep 
Venizelos in office. He was not a Venizelist and was going 
to govern by himself. I walked down the University boule- 
vard. It was warm and sunny. A straggling crowd that was 
moving about, suddenly thickened and made way for two 
archaic fire-engines, whose hoses were playing over them. 
The smell of wet earth followed their path through the sun- 
shine. Everybody laughed and teased the soldiers on the 
engines, who laughed back at them. The crowd began tc 
cheer a motor car from which a very ugly man waved his arms, 
and to follow it up the avenue clapping. The police and the 
fire-engines went with them. One could not tell if they were 
shouting Tsaldaris or Plastiras. In the hotel we received 
more explanations. Plastiras was in prison. “ It had all been 
done very quietly.” Venizelos and Tsaldaris had arranged 
it with the President of the Republic. The soldiers had 
fraternised. The dictatorship was a wash-out. General 
Condylis had flown last night to Athens from Salonica. 
Plastiras had taken him prisoner, but he had escaped and was 
marching with his army from Thebes on Athens. To-night 
there would be a big battle as Condylis wished to avenge 

Plastiras’s execution of the Cabinet in 1922. 
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We went out again. “ Tsaldaris” was being shouted 
everywhere. There were still crowds in the boulevard, but 
suddenly down a side street we saw a ragged collection of men 
marching with staves in their hands. On many of these the 
olive leaves still remained. Some only carried small un- 
trimmed branches. They looked like a woodcut of Jack 
Cade’s rebellion in a child’s history book. It was at this 
moment that we heard the rattle of machine guns. Everyone 
ran giggling into doorways. “ They’re only blank, of course,” 
was said knowingly. Turning into Stadium Street some 
soldiers rushed up to us pointing down and crying “ Katé, 
Katé.” The machine guns began again 

The street, in normal times so ale and dull, became an 
enormous affair of shadows and relief, of embrasures and 
exposed spaces. The kiosk at the corner seemed as far 
away as it would to a baby who could just walk, or a very lame 
old man. As we ran round the corner volleys seemed to come 
from every direction. People threw themselves flat on the 
ground and hid behind trees. The Noah’s Ark passed down 
the end of the street with the snouts of machine guns thrusting 
from the wooden windows. We came to a little restaurant 
where we had dined the day before. The crowd surged on 
the steps and the doors were barricaded, but when they recog- 
nised us we were let in. From the balcony more men with 
staves could be seen in the falling night. A small cannon 
boomed at intervals and shook the windows. A man was 
helped by with a bleeding arm. While one-half of my brain 
dealt in realities—revolution, street fighting, baptism of fire— 
the other continued to function as if nothing had happened, 
and remembering that someone was coming for a cocktail, 
I insisted on trying to telephone to the hotel that we should be 
a little late. The wires were cut, but if we went back directly 
we should still be in time for them. Back on the balcony we 
saw a crowd collecting at the foot of the University. A man 
ran up the steps waving something. A machine gun rattled, 
the crowd fell apart, and revealed him lying in a growing pool 
of blood and brains. An ambulance bell sounded and a man 
with a woman in a mink coat walked down the middle of the 
street from the other side. We slipped out and made our way 
round by alleys and crossed the Place de la Constitution in the 
yellow dusk. We reached the side entrance to the Grande 
Bretagne. It was heavily barricaded. We knocked and rang, 
when another crowd of people surged round the corner and 
up the steps. There was a feeling of real hopelessness and 
panic. After them, turning elaborately, slided the armoured 
car. What had seemed comic and antediluvian was now 
implacable and fatal. The machine guns pointed straight at 
us; a fat woman tried to turn us out from behind a pillar 
where we were, but we shoved her quickly away. The car 
passed without firing and we got round to the other entrance. 
Inside all was cheerfulness and commotion; everyone felt 
important and with a reason for living. We dined in a large 
party, including several people whom we had avoided for two 
weeks, and retired upstairs with a gramophone and a bottle of 
whisky. A business man explained everything. Plastiras 
was master of the situation. He was a patriot. He would 
force a coalition between Venizelos and Tsaldaris. The 
latter’s victory was illegal because he had promised the refugees 
bonuses which he hadn’t got. “ Plastiras does not play. He 
knows his head is at stake. If he fails he will shoot himself. 
He had eight officers shot who tried to arrest him. General 
Condylis was locked up. He sent him a telegram signed 
‘ Tsaldaris’ telling him to fly to Athens. When he landed he 
took him prisoner. There would be no battle.” It was the 
best thing that could happen for Greece. The army was with 
him. The night was dark and cold. Outside a few small 
tanks patrolled the streets. Machine guns looked down from 
the balcony of the palace. The armoured car in previous 
volleys had chipped bits off the masonry along the front of 
the hotel. It was quiet and with the cessation of firing people 
began to feel the anti-climax and grow irritable. One wondered 
why one was cooped up with the tiresome business man ; with 
the young Frenchman and his crisp platitudes ; the clergy- 


man’s daughter chorus girl of dubious status, who was ex- 
plaining why she would never have a lady-dog in the house. 
Everyone separated, secretly hoping for the roar of Condylis’s 
artillery. 

Next morning we were woken by the noise of trams. There 
were no guns on the palace. Newspapers arrived. The shops 
were open and nothing remained of the day before but the 
pool of wet blood by the University, surrounded by gaping 
students. Ata time when Plastiras was supposed to be master 
of the situation, he had surrendered to the eight generals who 
commanded the rest of the army for Venizelos: Zaimis and 
Tsaldaris. 

The dictatorship was over, and had been over since eight 
o’clock the night before. Plastiras had seized the government 
with only one regiment; his party had repudiated him. 
Whether a patriot or a power-grabber he was ridiculous. He 
had wounded thirty-three people, and killed one and cured 
two or three discontented pleasure seekers of the curious 
stoppage of the sensibilities to which they had fallen victims. 
They, while secretly admitting the futility of the eye-witness, the 
meaninglessness and stupidity of all that had happened, knew 
also that they had tasted the intoxication, and the prestige of 
action, and were soon rearranging the events of the day on 
a scale, and in an order, more worthy of the emotions which 
had been generated by them. CyriL CONNOLLY 


THE RAILWAY JUNCTION 


From here through tunnelled gloom the track 
Forks into two; and one of these 

Wheels onward into darkening hills 

And one toward distant seas. 


How still it is; the signal light 

At set of sun shines palely green ; 

A thrush sings; other sound there’s none, 
Nor traveller to be seen— 


Where late there was a throng. And now, 
In peace awhile, I sit alone ; 

Though soon, at the appointed hour, 

I shall myself be gone. 


But not their way: the bow-legged groom, 
The parson in black, the widow and son, 
The sailor with his cage, the gaunt 
Gamekeeper with his gun. 


That fair one, too, discreetly veiled— 
All, who so mutely came, and went, 
Will reach those far nocturnal hills, 
Or shores, ere night is spent. 


I nothing know why thus we met— 

Their thoughts, their longings, hopes, their fate : 
And what shall I remember, except— 

The evening growing late. 


That here through tunnelled gloom the track 
Forks into two; of these 
One into darkening hills leads on, 
And one toward distant seas ? 
WALTER DE LA MARE 


THE PLUPERFECT WAGNERITE 


The Life of Richard Wagner. By Ernest NEWMAN. Cassell. 
255. 

To the making of books about Wagner there is no end, and Mr. 

Ernest Newman has long been among the most assiduous and 

prolific contributors to the immense corpus of Wagnerian litera- 


ture. After having written A Study of Wagner in 1899 and 


Wagner in 1904, he followed these up in 1914 with a full-length 
study of Wagner as Man and Artist, in the preface to which he 
apologises for having written a third book on the same subject, 
to pledge himself not to 


while expressly refusing, however, “ 
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repeat the offence in another ten years or so ;”’ and sure enough 
a fourth book appeared about two years ago, entitled Fact and 
Fiction about Wagner, and he has now embarked upon a Life of 
Richard Wagner, of which the first volume has now appeared. 
Nor is this likely to be the end. When the famous Burrell 
Collection, and other material so far withheld, is published, we 
can be fairly certain that Mr. Newman will feel it incumbent 
upon him to traverse the entire ground again, and probably at 
even greater length. 

Wagner, in fact, it may be gathered, is something of an obsession 
with Mr. Newman. Chacun a sa marotte, however, and Mr. 
Newman is perfectly entitled to gratify his own particular marotte. 
It is difficult, nevertheless, to overcome a certain sense of grievance 
at seeing such scholarship and industry as are revealed on every page 
of the present volume lavished on such a familiar and well-worn 
subject as Wagner. So much remains to be done in less familiar 
musical territories, for the exploration of which no one to-day 
is better equipped than Mr. Newman, that to see him expending 
his unique gifts in the discovery and elucidation of minor details 
of Wagner’s private life is as if a Livingstone were to devote 
himself to the cartography of Middlesex, or a Nansen to the 
discovery of the end of Cromwell Road. There are still, no doubt, 
though they are rapidly becoming extinct, a certain number of 
ardent Wagnerians of the old school who are still eager to follow 
their hero through yet another interminable account of the vicis- 
situdes of his earthly career. Those who are not pukka Wagnerians, 
however, are likely to find this book disproportionately long, and 
unduly preoccupied, moreover, with minutiae which can be of no 
interest whatever to any one save a fellow specialist on the subject. 
The dimensions of Mr. Newman’s work may be gauged by the 
fact that this first volume of it, which is to be followed in due course 
by two more of at least equal length, deals only with the years 
1813-1848, yet contains nearly five hundred large pages of small 
print. The amount of laborious and painstaking research em- 
bodied in it is well exemplified in the account of Wagner’s journey 
to, and brief stay in, London in 1839. Mr. Newman has had the 
shipping records of Lloyd’s searched in order to verify the accur- 
acy of Wagner’s own account of the sea voyage, as given in his 
autobiography; the files of Hansard have been consulted in 
order to obtain further details of the quite unimportant and un- 
interesting debate to which Wagner listened from the Strangers’ 
Gallery of the House of Lords while he was here ; Grove’s Diction- 
ary of Music and Musicians is admonished—with an exclamation 
mark in order to emphasise the heinousness of the offence—for 
stating that Wagner’s dog was lost in Soho for two days, whereas 
actually it was only lost for two hours—and so on and so forth. 
The industry and erudition are admirable in themselves no doubt, 
but one cannot help feeling that they might have been put to some 
better purpose. An exception, however, should be made with 
regard to the eighth and ninth chapters, dealing with the state of 
music in Germany at the time, which is an exceedingly valuable 
piece of research work in which Mr. Newman is at his best. 

For the rest, the chief value of the present study consists less 
in the discovery of new material than in the tolerant and enlightened 
attitude which the author adopts towards the alleged human weak- 
nesses and frailties of his subject. The established conception 
of Wagner has for some time past been that of a mysterious and 
unexplainable dichotomy between a divinely gifted genius in his 
music and an unspeakable blackguard and “ cad ” (the favourite 
epithet) in his personal life—a conception for which Mr. Newman 
himself, by the way, was partly responsible, in his study of Wagner 
as Man and Artist. In that book, as the result of a natural, in- 
evitable, and wholly salutary reaction against the officially inspired 
portrait of Wagner as a wronged and suffering saint, Mr. Newman, 
as he himself implicitly admits in the present volume, tended, per- 
haps unconsciously and unintentionally, to over-emphasise certain 
aspects of his character which had been carefully concealed or 
ignored by his predecessors. In the present work, however, an 
admirable balance is struck, and Mr. Newman is sincerely to be 
congratulated on having successfully avoided insipid hagiography 
on the one hand and pharisaical denigration on the other in 
dealing with the man, thus destroying one part of the conventional 
dichotomy. It is a pity that he has not succeeded in doing the 
same with regard to the musician—for although the book is 
biography pure and simple and does not profess to deal with the 
work, occasional passing remarks show only too clearly that the 
writer regards adverse criticism of Wagner as a sure sign of mental 
deficiency. Schumann, for example, is said to have failed “‘ either 
to understand Wagner’s purpose or to estimate his achievement at 
its real value,’ and to have been “ a hopelessly bad judge of music 


that lay beyond his own intellectual and aesthetic range ” simply 
because he did not like Tannhduser, and declared that its music, 
“considered apart from the setting, is inferior—often quite 
amateurish, meaningless, and repugnant.” This always has been, 
and still is, a widely accepted view of the music of Tannhduser, 
even among Wagnerians. At the present time, indeed, it is 
probable that the majority of. cultivated musicians and music- 
lovers would whole-heartedly associate themselves with Schu- 
mann’s strictures concerning this particular work, and would 
regard him as being, on the strength of them, a singularly shrewd 
and penetrating critic. 

Here and clsewhere, indeed, Mr. Newman does not appear 
to make sufficient allowance for the fact that it is not merely a 
handful of Wagner’s purblind contemporaries who have ex- 
hibited a distaste for or an indifference to his art, but a large body 
of enlightened musical opinion which has always existed during and 
since his time, and has never been larger than at present. Such an 
attitude may seem deplorable to Mr. Newman, but it is useless to 
seek to ignore it or to account for it by casting aspersions on the 
intellectual capacity of those who adopt it. 

In spite of these and other defects, however, Mr. Newman’s 
monumental biography, when completed, promises to become 
the standard work on the subject, perhaps not only in English but 
in any language—that is, until he writes his next one. 

Ceci, GRAY 


A POET OF THE SUN 


Flowering Reeds. By Roy CampsBeLt. Boriswood. 55. 

A Scotch South African living in France, Roy Campbell is 
one of the most remarkable of living English poets. The history 
of Scotland shows that the name of Campbell is not unassociated 
with boldness, wildness and violence, and these qualities have been 
among Roy Campbell’s characteristics as a poet. They have 
distinguished him from some of our more domesticated bards, 
and have helped to mark his place in the history of recent English 
poetry—after the lisping insipidities of much “‘ Georgian ” verse, 
The Flaming Terrapin came with something of the effect of massed 
bands playing a barbaric march. Mr. Campbell’s contacts with 
English life led him to concentrate his antipathies in the Georgiad, 
but I can remember no poem of his that owes anything to the 
influence of the English scene or sky. He is a man of the sun and 
the south, whether the veld or the Camargue. No English 
sun ever 

flew like a thundering kite, 
Tunny-finned, and humming with gems, in the ocean of light. 


Mr. Campbell has made his home on a Mediterranean shore, 
and to judge from his book, Taurine Provence, it is there that he 
has found the life and surroundings most to his taste. From his 
surroundings his new poems draw much of their inspiration. In 
Provence, as elsewhere, there are aerodromes and football matches 
and battleships and cinemas, but Mr. Campbell’s muse is concerned 
with older features of Provengal life and landscape. 

Eternal beauty flares alone 

To build herself a blazing throne 

Out of the world’s desire, 
he now writes, and it is with certain aspects of what is commonly 
regarded as “‘ eternal beauty ”’ that his new poems are concerned— 
the beauty of the Rhéne and the sea, of flowers and trees, of women 
and horses, the sun and the moon. It is not therefore surprising 
that he continues to make use of imagery suggested by ancient 
myths, and we encounter references to Actaeon and Diana, to 
Laocoon and Antaeus, to dryads and oreads. This attitude of 
mind, this tendency to write about “ poetical” things, sets Mr. 
Campbell somewhat apart from others of the younger poets— 
from Mr. Stephen Spender, for instance, who finds the present 
too late “‘ for beauty’s filtered dusts’ and lingers “in railway 
halls, on pavements near the traffic,” and from Mr. W. H. Auden 
with his social conscience and his complex and disturbed imagin- 
ings, like newly discovered animalculae under the microscope. 

Nearly ten years ago Ai said he knew of no poet with “ such a 
savage splendour of epithet,” and in Flowering Reeds Mr. Campbell 
remains faithful to the azure and the rose, the goid and silver, the 
hoof-beats and tornadoes, stars and thunders, that gave The 
Flaming Terrapin its colour and music. This latest volume is 
short. It contains twenty-four poems, some of which have 
already appeared in these columns or elsewhere, while others 
are now published for the first time. The publisher is not accurate 
in stating on the dust-cover that the poems have been “ written 
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OSCAR WILDE 


G. J. Renier 
5/- 


“ Dr. Renier’s daring biography.” Dr. 7. M. Bulloch. 


N.B.—A Subscribers’ edition limited to 500 copies, numbered and signed, with extra material, 
ts available at one guinea. 


GASANOVA 


Bonamy Dobrée 
5/- 


“Here is a model account of the most attractive rascal on record.” 
J. ©. Squire tn the Sunday Times 


“You should read his witty, succinct story of one of the strangest personalities in history 
It is as instructive as it is scandalous.” Anthony Praga in the Sunday Express. 


VAR KREUGER 


George Soloveytchik 
5/- (Sinner’s Library) 


* Mr. Soloveytchik has succeeded to an admirable es in —s the good and bad 
in Kreuger’s character.” R. .McNair Scott in the Sunday Times. 


GORA PEARL 


The Baroness Von Hutten 
5/- (Sinner’s Library) 


* The Baroness von Hutten tells Cora’s unedifying story with infinite gusto.” 
James Agate in the Daily Express. 


PETER DAVIES LTD. 3° HENRIETTA STREET 
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over a period of three years,” for two of them appeared in print 
nearly seven years ago. 

Although various influences are discernible, Mr. Campbell 
speaks in his own idiom, which is as unmistakable as Swinburne’s. 
He is often most effective when coolest, and a peaceful note seems 
to be heard more often than in his earlier work— 

And rose-lit sails, a thousand homing doves 
With foamy ribbons draw the wave-born Star, 


or again : 
The reeds of thought, with humming silver wands, 
Brushed by our silence like a fleet of swans, 
Sang to the passing wave their faint adieu. 
In a piece like On the Top of the Caderau the glare and noise, 
though not without splendour, are perhaps excessive, for too much 
sunshine produces a temporary blindness, and too much 
percussion is deafening. 
Everybody works out his own salvation as best he can, with 
a philosophy to correspond. The neo-Mithraism of Taurine 
Provence is as personal to its author as were many of D. H. Law- 
rence’s theories to him, but when Mr. Campbell celebrates the 
joys of living and the beauties of nature, as in Choosing a Mast : 
Under a pine, when summer days were deep, 
We loved the most to lie in love or sleep ; 
And when in long hexameters the west 
Rolled his grey surge, the forest for his lyre, 
It was the pines that sang us to our rest, 
Loud in the wind and fragrant in the fire, 
With legioned voices swelling all night long, 
From Pelion to Provence, their storm of song, 
or when he indulges in the grim humour of Overtime, a poem of 
brilliant dexterity, he must surely delight many kinds of readers. 
WILLIAM PLOMER 


SETTINGS OF JOYCE 


The Joyce Book. Oxford University Press. Edition limited to 
450 copies. {2 2s. 

This homage to James Joyce consists of settings by thirteen 
composers of the thirteen poems in Pomes Penyeach, to which 
have been added a poem to the author on his birthday by James 
Stephens, appreciations by Padraic Colum and Arthur Symons, 
and a drawing of Joyce by Augustus John. 

The list of contents is undeniably impressive—less so the 
contents themselves. 

The only contribution that really stands out is the John drawing, 
an assured yet sensitive piece of virtuosity that puts to shame 
the drab mediocrity of most of the music. 

It may be pleaded in the composers’ extenuation that a homage 
such as this is in the nature of a piéce d’ occasion, and that one can 
hardly expect it to exhibit a rare degree of musical merit. At 
the same time we must remember that English song-writers have 
been turning towards Joyce for some time past, and there have 
been signs that Joyce is actually going to take the place in modern 
English music once occupied by A. E. Housman. Modern 
English song-writers move curiously en bloc. At one time no one 
was set except Housman ; Last Poems arrived just when all the 
poems in The Shropshire Lad had been set a dozen times, and thus 
extended a movement which would otherwise have died a natural 
death. 

When Last Poems in its turn was sucked dry the composers 
suddenly switched over to Hardy; but although quantitatively 
he supplied an almost inexhaustible source of inspiration his 
somewhat crabbed and introspective vein of lyricism had hardly 
the requisite musical quality. 

The sudden realisation by composers of Joyce’s Chamber 
Music opened up a smaller but more fruitful field. There are 
already signs, though, that this field has been over-cultivated, and 
we read with some apprehension (in Padraic Colum’s foreword), 
that “ O, it was out by Donnycarny ”’ has been set no less than 
twelve times. It was almost inevitable that, lacking the arrival 
of any new poet whose imagery and rhythm would lend themselves 
to musical treatment, composers should move on from Chamber 
Music to Pomes Penyeach as they had moved on from The Shropshire 
Lad to Last Poems. 

This book should be looked on, then, not so much as an isolated 
act of homage as a natural movement in English music, following 
on from such earlier settings as Eugene Goossen’s Chamber Music 
and E. J. Moeran’s Seven Poems by Fames Foyce. It is surprising 
that the poems in Chamber Music were not set before, for their 


facile melancholy is of the type that “ sings itself’ as the phrase 
goes, while their mingling of Celtic and Elizabethan influences 
provides an exact counterpart to the style of the typical post- 
Vaughan Williams composer. Perhaps composers were frightened 
away by Joyce’s connection with the Franco-American world of 
transitional intellect. 

Actually the best settings of Joyce have been those that, dis- 
regarding his reputation as an international pioneer, have treated 
the poems as the mild examples of Anglo-Irish sentiment they 
are. Moeran, who since the death of Warlock is the most easy 
and natural of English song-writers, has been far more successful 
in his Chamber Music settings than Goossens, whose style is too 
cosmopolitan, self-conscious and pictorial for these poems. In 
his setting of “‘ Oh, cool is the valley now” Goossens gets no further 
than the imagery of the first line, and restricts his accompaniment 
toa cool and rigid ostinato, whereas Moeran, disdaining any word- 
painting, seizes the warm sentiment of the poem as a whole (dis- 
playing incidentally a far more subtle and flexible sense of rhythmic 
values). Similarly in “‘ Now, O now in this brown land ”’ Moeran 
has followed the emotional curve of the poem, while Goossens 
breaks off in the middle with a very Franco-Russian illustration 
of the “ rogue in red and yellow dress.” 

The curious thing is that Moeran, whom one might justifiably 
have expected to produce one of the best songs in the new book, has 
completely failed in his setting of “ Tilly.” The music is pleasant 
enough in itself but it has none of the dark and earthy quality 
of the poem. I am not suggesting that such a line as “ They 
moo and make brute music with their hoofs” should be set 
onomatopoetically or even pictorially, but I feel that the content 
of this and other similar lines should have produced something 
more characteristic than the mildly folk-songy lyricism provided 
by the composer. 

Moeran’s failure to match the content of the poem with music, 
and to strike a compromise between musical form and the form 
of the verse, finds its echo in the other contributions. C.W. Orr, 
always accomplished, produces a well-rounded piece of music, 
but with none of the bitterness of the poem (Bahnhofstrasse). 
Goossens has caught the dramatic significance of ““ A Memory of 
the players in a mirror at midnight ” but at the expense of musical 
continuity and vocal line (realising the unsingable nature of lines 
like “‘ As sour as cat’s breath, Harsh of tongue,”’ he has despairingly 
indicated a modified form of sprechgesang). Amongst the English 
composers John Ireland, whose ability as a song-writer is in- 
sufficiently recognised, is the most successful in combining literary 
fidelity with musical logic even though the result is more admirable 
than inspiring. 

The most distinguished song in the book is, curiously enough, 
by a Frenchman—Albert Roussel. His setting of “A flower 
given to my daughter ” is a delightful piece of work maintaining 
an excellent balance between voice and accompaniment, and even 
if the rhythms have not quite the inevitability that an English 
composer might give to the words he at least refrains from 
repeating words or distorting the rhythm. Unlike most of the 
English composers in the book he can achieve atmosphere by 
the use of line without resorting to heavy washes of colour. 

The other foreign contributors are less successful. Edgardo 
Carducci, who emphasises the banality of ““Alone ”’ by a deplorable 
repetition of “‘ her name” (in brackets) at the end of the song, 
seems to combine the minimum of musical capacity with a complete 
lack of feeling for English words, and as for Georges Antheil’s 
setting of the lines “‘ Raised when she has and shaken Her thurible ” 
it must be seen or heard to be believed. One feels that the editor, 
Herbert Hughes, should on occasion have exercised a little more 
ruthlessness. 

The generally poor quality of the music in this book may be 
ascribed to the poor quality of the poems. But after all they are 
no poorer than Chamber Music, which has inspired many excellent 
songs. The trouble really lies in their greater intellectual content 
and freedom of form. Few composers of talent could go seriously 
wrong with an easy lyric like “‘ Gentle lady, do not sing sad songs ” 
but not even Van Dieren, who almost alone amongst English 
composers combines intellectuality with musical sensibility, 
can make a success of a poem like “ A Prayer,’ in spite of his 
heroic efforts. 

The musician can cope in different ways with a pure lyricist 
like Fletcher or with his opposite, a rough-and-ready free versifier 
like Whitman. But he cannot cope with an intellectual lyricist 
like Donne or a polished free verse writer like Eliot. As modern 
poetry tends more and more towards the spirit and style of either 
Donne or Eliot it seems possible that we shall soon see a complete 
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THE NEW GENERAL BOOKS 


SIR PHILIP GIBBS 


MARY BUTTS 


MARCIA DAVENPORT 


WAYS OF ESCAPE 


Sir Philip Gibbs throws the light of common sense upon 
the causes of the world crisis which have led to economic 
collapse and the threat of a new war. It is the book of the 
moment explaining Hitler, the American Tragedy and 
England’s Destiny. On sale everywhere. 8s. 6d. 


THE MACEDONIAN 


Humbert Wolfe in the Observer: “Not so much a novel, 
or a biography, as a gospel. It is Hellas triumphant, it is 
life awakened... .” A life of Alexander the Great. 6s. 


MOZART: A LIFE 


“The human side of a genius, a delightful piece of work.” 
ee we er i 
—J. C. Squire in the Daily Telegraph. 125. 6d, 


ee THE GREAT ILLUSION (933 


A new and entirely revised edition of this world famous book is 
to be issued shortly. The questions it raises are still those under- 
lying the most pressing of our present problems. 


THE NEW FICTION 


HUMAN TEMPEST 
MANUEL KOMROFF. “A _ book 
which you cannot lay down... . J A 
most fascinating chronicle.” 


—Sunday Times. 8s. 6d. 


THE GIANT SWING 
W.R. BURNETT. The new novel by 
the author of Jron Man and Saint 


Johnson. 75. 6d. 


THE QUICK & THE DEAD 
GERALD BULLETT. “Britliant and 


original work.” —Morning Post. 6s. 


THIS IS MY MAN 
W. B. MAXWELL. “Written with all 


his splendid restraint and understand- 
ing.”—Sunday Referee. 75. 6d. 


SWEET DANGER 
MARGERY ALLINGHAM. _ The 


new and “extremely entertaining” 
thriller by the author of Poltce at the 


Funeral. 75. 6d. 
LADY HELP 
SIGRID BOO’S novel. 75. 6d. 


Ready Shortly 


CLAUDE HOUGHTON 
Julian Grant Loses his Way 75. 6d. 


DAPHNE DU MAURIER 


The Progress of Julius 75. 6d. 
C. LLOYD JONES 
Laughter in Heaven 75. 6d. 
RALPH ARNOLD 
Death of a Sinner _ 75. 6d. 








Of Special Interest 


The Technique of Marriage 

MARY BORDEN has written an intensely 
practical study of marriage—as she says— 
“from a special angle and with definite pur 
pose,” full of sincerity and humour. 75. 6d. 


What Shall | Be? 

A book on careers for boys and girls by Amabel 
Williams Ellis. “The book could scarcely be 
improved.”—Manchester Guardian. 6s. 
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divorce between modern poetry and modern music. The musician 
will either go to the past for his words or, if he approaches con- 
temporary poetry, he will adopt a non-lyrical technique following 
the sprechgesang of Schonberg or the stylised speech of Walton 
and Burian. The Joyce Book is an interesting study of the, at 
present, unconscious conflict between modern verse and modern 
music. It is well-produced with a fine disregard of the lower 
case habitually associated with “ transitional” writers. The 
printing of the music by a photographic process is particularly 
clear and pleasing to the eye. CONSTANT LAMBERT 


LILY AND TULIP 


Water Lilies and Water Plants. By A. NIKLITSCHEK. 


Chatto and Windus. tos. 6d. 
The Garden Book of Sir Thomas Hanmer. With an 
Introduction by ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE. Gerald Howe. 


21s. 

Someone with D. H. Lawrence’s vivid love of flowers and 
Tchehov’s compassionate understanding of human nature might 
write a delightful story—though it might very well turn out to be 
one of those stories which seem so much better in the mind than 
on paper—called The Man Who Loved Flowers : the life-story of a 
man who sacrificed everything, his honour, his family, his fortune 
and finally himself, to his passion for horticulture. He would be 
a small, retiring man, and in later life he would wear old tweed 
hats and suffer from rheumatism caused by planting out seedlings 
on wet spring evenings, and his eyes would be weak from long 
porings over flower catalogues and seed-pans of the minutest 
alpines. In character he would be a direct descendant of that 
seventeenth-century French gardener, known to Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, who “ changed his habitation purposely every third or 
fouerth yeare because of his Tulipes, which he found infinitely 
bettered by varietyes of earth as well as aire.” He would have a 
little private income and his wife would perhaps have’some means 
too, with the hope of more at the death of relatives; and they 
would live in the country or perhaps at the seaside, with all the 
prospects of a peaceful life before them. There would be a little 
garden, with formal beds and clumps of lavender and madonna 
lilies and untidy roses. It would be all very sweet and quiet. 
Then there would be children. Family happiness! But then 
the first catalogue would come and the long story of the man’s 
growing passion for flowers would begin : dissatisfied and hungry 
for new blossoms he would root up the old roses and lavender and 
re-shape his garden, and then he would ache for a larger garden. 
His wife would remonstrate, but there would be no hope for it. 
And having got the larger garden and having planned and planted 
it he would long for a still larger garden, planning in his mind 
ambitious rock-gardens, rhododendron walks, avenues of Japanese 
cherries, sheets of the rarest primulas. His wife would remon- 
strate again and perhaps weep. All useless! The larger garden 
would be found and with it would come the need for the still 
larger garden. The story would begin to take on the air of hopeless 
tragedy: the man in his flower-passion would become a little 
fanatical, his wife more desperate, and money would begin to 
dwindle startlingly, the rich relatives would hang on and on, and 
the children, growing up, would begin to distrust and dislike 
both the sight of their father and the very mention of flowers. 
There would be argument and bitterness. All useless! Andé still 
the funereal sound of catalogues dropping into the letter-box would 
continue, and finally there would come the dream-garden, a vast 
impossible place of twenty acres or so, to be followed by more 
bitterness from the wife and children and spells of flower-madness 
from the man. 

And here would be the breaking-point, the catastrophe indeed. 
Going down the Charing Cross Road one cold March day the 
man would catch sight in a bookseller’s window of Water Lilies 
and Water Plants. He would rush into the shop, buy the book, 
give one glance at the pictures of the deep rose-pink lily, Rose 
Arcy, on the cover, feel his heart swell with a wonderful longing, 
hail a taxi and catch the next train home, poring all the way 
over the beautiful illustrations in the book, dreaming of innumer- 
able pools splashed with islands of white and pink and purple 
stars. No time to lose! Arriving home he would off with his 
coat, seize a spade and begin feverishly to dig immense holes in 
his lawns, throwing up earth like a mole, thinking all the time of 
the exquisite nymphaeas and hybrids which Mr. Niklitschek 
describes and which he himself would plant in his new lakes in 
early summer. It would come on to rain and his wife would rush 


out and entreat him to come into the house, but he would wave 
her away and dig on in the cold harsh evening. Finally he would 
shiver, feel feverish, and, taking to his bed, would succumb to 
pneumonia. His wife, tired to the depths of her being of flowers, 
would supply the ironical ending—‘‘ No flowers, by request.” 

All this is in no sense fantastic: the emotions experienced by 
the man who loved flowers when he first picked up Water Lilies 
and Water Plants are in reality the emotions I myself experienced 
and which I imagine any flower-lover will experience if he is not 
one of those fat and blasé gardeners who already has the perfect 
lake filled with every water-lily under the sun. But the book is 
not for him. It is designed to enlighten and help whose who are 
not already aware of the dazzling variety of water-lily hybrids and 
the ease with which they may be grown, even in small gardens 
where only sunken tubs and concrete basins are possible. It is 
a delightful book, soberly written but very exciting to the flower- 
lover. Nevertheless, I recommend it only to those whose bank- 
balances are fat and infinite, for the plates alone will excite the 
strongest possessive instincts, and the fate of the man who loved 
flowers might easily become disconcertingly common. 

After the excitement of this book, The Garden Book of Sir Thomas 
Hanmer is like a little old restful grandmother’s garden, sweet 
with full-blown tulips on a warm day in early summer. Sir 
Thomas Hanmer was a distinguished seventeenth-century horti- 
culturist, a friend of Evelyn and a possible friend of Charles II, 
whose greatest love was the tulip, which “ wee had first out of 
Turkey about fifty years since, where it grows wild in some parts, 
particularly about Jerusalem as they write, and is thought to be 
that flower translated ill a Lilly, which was said to be more glori- 
ously arrayed than Solomon.” No man ever cared for his children 
or a shepherd for his lambs as Hanmer for his tulips. 

“The hott sun will soon dispatch them out of flower, and the 
Spring stormes of haile and wynds will breake and much hurt 
theme if they bee not sheltered, and therefore your best beds 
must have wooden frames to set over them with such little roofes 
as may support linnen clothes tyed upon them, soe as either side 
may bee undone and throwne up to looke on the flowers, or to 
admitt the sun at pleasure, or wholly taken off when you desire to 
have a full view of them, or the weather is good and temperate. 
Being thus covered they will continue at least a fortnight longer in 
their beauty than otherwise they wood.” 

The manuscript of the Garden Book “ came into the hands 
of Messrs. Davis and Orioli in the ordinary way of business early 
in 1932,’’ and its value was discovered by chance. Happy chance ! 
And it comes with the tulips. H. E. BATes 


CONFESSIONS OF A DOWN 
AND OUT 


Down and Out in Paris and London. 
Gollancz. &s. 6d. 

This is the kind of book I like to read, where I get the truth 
in chapters of real life. In saying this I should like to warn the 
public against a great number of Reminiscences that have appeared 
lately, which have been untruthful and misleading, made pleasant 
and attractive to escape a charge of libel. In these days a man 
or woman invents any kind of story as a proof of once meeting a 
famous character. But if we try to form an estimate of this 
famous man—as he appears in various books of Reminiscences— 
what do we find ? A blurred picture, and nothing more. When 
the present reviewer—who has been a great sufferer in this respect 
—reads some of the stories that have been told about him, he 
comes to the conclusion that books of Reminiscences are really 
works of fiction, and should be published as such. For instance, 
why should we give an impression that a certain poet is very fond 
of drink, all because he has been seen with a glass of beer in his 
hand? Let the poet make his own confession that he is not able 
to write under the influence of drink; and then consider the 
question that he is still one of the most prolific of living poets, 
in spite of advancing age. We now see that this poet has some 
kind of restraint and system ; that though he can be fond of drink 
at certain times, he still has clear intervals of acute vision, when he 
knows that his shirt has more than one arm, and his trousers more 
than one leg, and that he is not seeing double. 

In reading these extraordinary confessions, it is very curious 
to see how London and Paris compete in the making of strange’ 
scoundrels. In some instances the same characters could be found 
in either city, with only a difference in their names. The Rougiers, 


By GEORGE ORWELL. 
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SHEED & WARD 


ERIC GILL 
Beauty looks after Herself 


COLLECTED ESSAYS 
The majority of these essays by the famous 
sculptor have not been generally accessible hither- 
to. The book is set in Mr. Gill’s own Perpetua 
type. 7/6. [May 


DAVID MATHEW 
The Celtic Peoples and 


Renaissance Europe 
A STUDY OF THE CELTIC AND SPANISH 
INFLUENCES ON ELIZABETHAN HISTORY 
WITH A FOREWORD BY CHRISTOPHER 
DAWSON 
In this book an astonishingly original style and 
theory are combined. It is a work of art and 
the general reader, no less than the _ historical 
specialist, will rejoice in it. 8 Illustrations and 


Maps. 18/-. [April 
JACQUES MARITAIN 


Theonas 
CONVERSATIONS OF A SAGE 
Mr. Maritain at his most vigorous, on the greatest 
variety of topics Scholasticism has yet coped 
with in one book. 7/6. [April 


CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


NEW EDITION 


The Age of the Gods 
A STUDY IN THE ORIGINS OF CULTURE 
IN PREHISTORIC EUROPE AND THE 

ANCIENT EAST. 
“. . . the best short account of our knowledge of 
prehistoric man that has so far been written.’”’— 
~Ltmes Literary Supplement. 8/0. 





- o 
Enquiries 
INTO RELIGION AND CULTURE 
A selection of essays from Mr. Dawson's work of 
the past twelve years. A few of the titles will 
show their wide scope: The Nature and Destiny 
of Man; St. Augustine and His Age ; Christianity 
and Sex; Islamic Mysticism; The Passing of 
Industrialism ; The Mystery of China ; Bolshevism. 
7/0. [April 


WALDEMAR GURIAN 


* 
Bolshevism 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 

‘Dr. Gurian’s book has well deserved translation. 
It is not a mere denunciation . . . but a thorough- 
going critique.’’—T ames. 
“‘It is based on a thorough mastery of the facts, 
and is the best comprehensive study of its subject 
that has appeared in English.”—J. MippLETON 
Murry in the Adelphi. 10/0. 
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THE 
WOODEN 
DOCTOR 


By MARGIAD EVANS 
q “The vigorous economy, 

the almost cruel detach- 
ment of the narrative 
give it a strange, spare 
distinction.”” The Observer. 


7s. Od. net. 


MOODS AND TENSES 


A Collection of Short Stories 
By WILL F. HARVEY 
Author of The Beast with Five Fingers. 
5S. net. 


THE MUSES 


Traduced in Pictures 
by 


THOMAS DERRICK 


Pallas will favour the 
virtues of draughtsman- 
ship and design. Dr. Smith 
(of the Dictionary) may be 
a little puzzled 


| 


38. Od. net. 





THREE CHILDREN 
AT HOME 


By DOROTHY G. M. DAVISON 
With an Introduction by GERALD BARRY 
q od a faithful picture, through the eyes of a child, of 
family and country life in the days of Queen Victoria ai 
5S. net. 


A SHORT BIBLE 


In the Authorised Version with 


EXPLANATIONS 


by J. S. BEZZANT, M.A., B.D. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK writes [ believe 
that this volume is very well adapted for bringing the 
treasures of the Bible within the reach and notice of many who 
are not likely to search for them without such help as it 
supplies, and I very much hope it may have a wide 
circulation.’ 7s: 6d. net. 


THE SAGA OF 
HROLF KRAKI 





By STELLA M. MILLS, B.A. 


With an Introduction by Prof. E. V. GORDON 
q ” rich in the characteristic humour of the saga, a grim 
" viking-like humour which almost always deals in bk ; 
and naked terror.” From The Introduction 
5S. net. 


BASIL BLACKWELL:OXFORD 
Of all Booksellers. 
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MASTERPIECES OF THE RUSSIAN DRAMA 


Edited by G. R. NOYES. 

‘Not only a collection of plays, but in reality an outline 
history of the Russian theatre and drama,” says Barrett H. 
Clark. Included in the volume are masterpieces of the 
cighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth centuries. go2 pages. 30s. 


THE IDEALISTIC ARGUMENT IN BRITISH 
AND AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 


By C. Watts Cunningham. A detailed account, both 
expository and critical, of the chief arguments in support 
of an idealistic metaphysics expressed by British and American 
philosophers since the middle of the last century. 213. 


EUROPEAN DIPLOMATIC HISTORY, 1871-1932 


By Raymond J. Sontag, Ph.D. A brief chronological 
presentation of the diplomatic history of Europe and 
attempts to make clear the underlying causes responsible 
for diplomatic policies and activities. 18s. 


| 


HE BLIND IN SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


By Thomas D. Cutsforth. Written by a blind man, it at 
once commands the serious attention of .all workers ; 
social agencies concerned with the blind, the blind themselves, 
their relatives and their friends. It is vitalized by illus- 
trative case studies and biographical material. 10s. 6d. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH TO 
LITERARY CRITICISM 


By N. R. F. Maier and W. H. Reninger. The volume is 
one which will command the immediate and earnest attention 


of literary critics, literary editors, book reviewers, writers, 
teachers and students of literature and all intelligent readers 
who are interested in modern criticism. 8s. 6d. 


Fiction. 
FOUL WEATHER 


By George Gibbs. “A powerfully written tale that stirs 
the reader’s blood, and is full of the tang of the sea.” 
Notts Guardian. 7s. Od. 


THE STRANGER ON THE ISLAND 
By Brand Whitlock. Based on fact, this vivid novel of 
the North-west tells of the strange adventures that befall a 
French rover and hunter, who seeks refuge on Beaver Island, 
where “‘ King’’ Gorel rules over a curious religious sect. 7s. 6d. 


/ 
By Carl Schenzinger. ‘‘ Well worth reading for its picture 


of modern Germany.’’—Lveryman. 7s. 6d. 


SYMBOLIC LOGIC 


By C. I. Lewis and C. H. Langford. Introduces the ele- 
mentary student to the field of symbolic logic and has much 
to interest the specialist. 21S. 


THE EDUCATIONAL FRONTIER 


W.H. Kilpatrick, and Six Contributors. Represents the 
concensus of opinion of seven authorities on education, and 
charts a new course to lead out of its present uncertainty. 


12s. 6d. 


BERNARD SHAW : Playboy and Prophet  castnorises) 
By ARCHIBALD HENDERSON. 


Contains every phase of Shaw’s remarkable life. His 
career as playwright, dramatic critic, music critic, art critic 
and novelist. His political, religious and philosophical life. 
llis career as the age’s greatest publicist and man of letters. 
fully illustrated with cartoons and photographs from the 
author’s vast collection. 308. 


A book that can be opened at any page with the liveliest 
interest.’’— Morning Post 


D. APPLETON & Co., 34, BEDFORD ST., LONDON 





who sold sealed packets on the Boulevard St. Michel, to give the 
impression that they contained pornographic postcards, could be 
found in London forty-five years ago. trading under other names. 
These packets could be bought by any frequenter of Petticoat 
Lane. London, in this instance at least, appears to have been 
superior to Paris ; for these pornographic pictures could be bought 
in Petticoat Lane on the Sabbath dav, which the Rougiers probably 
kept holy nor laboured on. If Mr. Orwell has a greater liking 
for Paris than London, I am sure he will forgive my pride in 
claiming this superiority for our own capital. 

When the writer of this book says, on the last page, “At present 
I do not feel that I have seen more than the fringe of poverty,” 
we make haste to assure him that his book is packed with unique 
and strange information. It is all true to life, from beginning 
to end. Perhaps a few important slang words could be added, 
such as “ scrand ” for food ; “‘ skimish ” for drink ; “‘ stretchers ”’ 
for laces ; “‘ sharps ” for needles ; “ pricks ” for pins ; “ feather ” 
for bed ; “‘ needy ” for beggar ; “‘ clobber ” for clothes, and many 
others. But this is only a small matter, as the list could almost 
be extended to a full language. Indeed we have heard beggars 
at the wayside use so many strange words in conversation that it 
was with the greatest difficulty that we could follow their 
meaning. 

As for the earnings of different beggars, is it not wise to take 
into consideration which one leads the most interesting and most 
pleasant life? For instance, who would be a pavement artist, 
who sits in silence near his pictures, waiting for a stray copper as 
a poor dog waits for a bone ? Who would be an organ grinder, 
dragging his heavy organ from place to place on a hot summer’s 
day, without even the pleasure of making his own notes ? Who 
begrudges such a man a pound or two a week for doing such hard 
work ? Perhaps the best man, after all, is the Downrighter, who 
makes no pretence of selling or singing, and goes in for straight- 
forward begging. This man only makes a shilling or two a day, 
and his food as extra. But his life is a real joy to him, because 
he is a student of humanity, and a great artist. He eyes his 
prospective victims as they come along, as a squirrel selects the 
sweetest nuts, or a robin chooses the whitest crumbs. He fits 
his story to the special case, and success comes to him time after 
time. If he begs from a young man who has only just left boy- 
hood, he keeps on calling him “ Sir,” and the boy eventually 
surrenders his last and only penny. 

When this Downrighter sees a woman coming along with a little 
child he fastens his eyes on the little one; and when he is near 
enough to be heard he sighs audibly. To the woman this is of 
deep interest, and a wonderful softness spreads all over- her face. 
It is now that our friend, the Downrighter, apologises for his 
rudeness in looking at the child, and asks to be forgiven for the 
sake of his own little one, whom he will never see again. Result, 
twopence—given with tears and thankfully received. 

I once knew another Downrighter, who spent hours in Downing 
Street, in the hope of begging from the highest official in the land. 
But this poor fellow’s ambition was never gratified, and he died 
a disappointed man. His lesson of persuasive oratory, that was 
to extract silver from the Prime Minister of England, is now lost 
to the world forever. W. H. Davies 


AN AMERICAN MAELSTROM 


Mary Baker Eddy: The Truth and the Tradition. 
E. SUTHERLAND BATES and J. V. DITTEMORE. 
16s. 

At the beginning of this careful, entrancing and painfully honest 
biography of Mrs. Eddy, occurs a description of the house in which 
she was born, “a small, barn-like building.” In an official life 
of Mrs. Eddy, published in her life-time, was “ an etching which 
reconstructed the place according to Mrs. Eddy’s more radiant 
memories . .. in this the size of the house was enlarged and 
the number of windows doubled. Mrs. Eddy did not choose to 
have been born in surroundings unworthy of her.” Again, 
when a devout disciple began to work on “ Mother’s ” genealogy 
to prove her descent from King David, Mrs. Eddy furnished her 
with a list of nearer, less distinguished, ancestors to whom she had 
no kind of claim. She even included that devout lady, “‘ the 
poet Hannah More,” until it was pointed out that this was a grave 
slur on a reputable spinster. All her life through, Mrs. Eddy 
preferred the appropriate to the actual: in this she did not greatly 
differ from a very large proportion of her fellow human beings. 
All her life she persuaded herself that what was appropriate was 
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actual : here, too, she has many allies. All her life she succeeded 
to a surprising extent in inducing an amazing number of other 
people to agree with her perversions of ordinary, ascertainable 
fact. Here she was at the head of a very small army of supreme 
imposters, differing only from the meaner rogues who have traded 
on human credulity because they were almost always self-deceived, 
or could at least manage to induce self-deception. 

This life is the final, authoritative exposure of a woman who rose 

to eminence on so minute an original talent that one looks in be- 
wilderment for some other reason than man’s craving for comfort 
to explain her success. The cures of Christian Science healers 
no more prove the soundness of Mrs. Eddy’s philosophy or the 
goodness of her character than do the cures at Lourdes testify 
to the historical accuracy of the vision of Bernadotte, which first 
made that shrine famous. It is important to remember this, as 
too many Christian Scientists still insist on confusing their organisa- 
tion and its claims with the claims made for Mrs. Eddy, which 
cannot be substantiated. In this task they have striven to sup- 
press evidence, to boycott books and to excommunicate any 
members of their sect who have thought truth more important than 
the legend of Mary Baker, who became Mrs. Glover, then Mrs. 
Patterson, then Mrs. Eddy, and then Mother Mary, a stained- 
glass figure of incredible and unreal sanctity who appears with 
other Marys, better known to the Christian religion, in a window 
of Mother’s room in the Mother church at Boston. Mr. Ditte- 
more, who has supplied the material for this book, was for many 
years a director of that church, and head of the publication com- 
mittee ; it was during his tenure of that office that he had access to 
sources which proved how completely false was the official 
legend about Mrs. Eddy; and he found that its falsity depended 
very largely on Mrs. Eddy’s own endeavours to substitute the 
appropriate for the actual. 

Mrs. Eddy was an artist. Not a great artist, nor a good one ; 
but her analogues are not the leaders of religion but such popular 
novelists as Marie Corelli, such popular poets as Martin Farquhar 
Tupper. An ill-educated woman, with no desire or power of 
self-criticism, she had all the neurasthenic’s profound sense of 
self-importance, Often this faculty is useless. It was not useless 
in Mrs. Eddy, because she was, as girl, woman, and old woman, 
an extremely attractive person. In the slang of her own country 
she was full of S.A.: she had ir. This aspect of her character 
is dwelt on decently and discreetly by Mr. Bates and Mr. Ditte- 
more, but its importance has never been so clearly emphasised. 
Beside this force of personal appeal, her teaching, whether ex- 
pressed crudely or in the overheated rhetoric of the early editions 
of that ludicrous manual Sciente and Health—a book only saved 
by Mr. Quimby and Dr. Wiggin from being as silly as The 
Book of Mormon—is unimportant. Mrs. Eddy, not her teaching, 
was the maelstrom in which so many men and women were en- 
guifed, some to disappear altogether in a condition of dazed 
beatitude, others to be regurgitated by her vile temper and hurled 
away to despair and desolation. Chapter after chapter of this 
book tells the story of yet fresh victims to this woman’s zest for 
power, appetite for worship, and superstitious credulity. For 
she had a faith of her own. She borrowed her positive belief 
in mental healing from Quimby, whom she disowned as she dis- 
owned all to whom she owed anything. But she did invent 
M.A.M._ These initials stand for “‘ malicious animal magnetism,” 
to which she credited all her misfortunes and all her enemies. 
This woman, who did not believe in discase, believed in the devil 
as firmly as she believed in the dollar. She was herself, in her 
youth, more than a bit of a witch-doctor; and, like all witch- 
doctors, was not above calling in material assistance when her 
spirits failed her. All her life she believed in the witch-doctoring 
of others, and accused her enemies of exercising diabolic powers 
against her. Her credulity would shock a Kaffir. I must quote 
one instance, from 1891. A new edition of Science and Health 
is going to be published. Her assistant editor is under the in- 
fiuence of M.A.M. : 


This influence even penctrated into the hitherto reliable establish- 
ment, the University Press, which was printing the edition. Mrs. 
Eddy found it necessary to arrange a very thorough system of mental 
treatment for the pressmen. Bennie took the proprietor, Mr. John 
Wilson, under his care, while the printers were divided among Julia 
Bartlett, Captain Eastaman, Mr. Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Knapp, 
and Mrs. Munroe. Mrs, Eddy wrote out the argument to be used, 
which informed the printers that nothing could hinder the book from 
being published immediately, that everyone who worked on it was 
perfectly safe, that all things are governed and upheld by love. Bennie 
took up his stand with the others in Boston so as to be near his patient, 


ARTHUR BARKER 


ANNOUNCES THE PUBLICATION OF 
FOLLOWING BOOKS 


THE 





March 20th 
THE REAL DAVID COPPERFIELD 


by 


Robert Graves 


Dickens’ ‘‘ David Copperfield’’ re-written for the 
present century 





9/- net 
BARRY JACKSON AND THE LONDON THEATRE 


by 
G. W. Bishop 

IHustrated from the designs of PAUL SHELVING 
A history of the first ten years of Sir Barry Jack- 
son’s London Management, including some hitherto 
unpublished letters from G. B. Shaw 

21/- net 
Special signed limited edition 30/- net 


March 27th 
THE WHEEL OF LIFE 
by 
Hermynia Zur Muhlen 
Observer: “It is a heart-wringing book, yet 
curiously graceful ”’ 


7/6 net 





April 3rd 
FULL MEASURE 
by 


De Valda 


The amazing adventures of a man who has travetiea 
five continents 


9/- net 
April 10th 
YELLOW FLOOD 


by 
William Ashley Anderson 
A story of modern China 
7/6 net 
April 24th 
THE BRIGHTER SIDE OF CRICKET 
bs 
R. CC. Robertson-Glasgow 
Illustrations by A. L. SAVORY. — Preface by BEN TRAVERS 
A relief from the war-like atmosphere of the 
Test Matches 





6/- net 
THE ENEMY AT THE GATE 
by 
A.Userstevens 
One of the most lovely books we have been privi- 
leged to publish 
7/6 net 
POEMS 1930-1933 
by 
Robert Graves 
This is the third, concluding volume of a twenty- 
year dated sequence of poems 
6/- net 





and Mrs. Eddy wrote to him that if at any time the treatment of the 
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printers should be too strenuous to produce the best effects on them, 
she would at once let them know through Calvin Frye. ‘This proved 
a wise bit of forethought on her part, as the printers soon became so 
overstimulated that the proofs were more full of errors than ever. 
She accordingly bade Bennie call off all the treatments except his 
own of Mr. Wilson. Her other students, she wrote disgustedly, were 
“utterly incapable of handling the Red Dragon.” 


Instance after instance of this savage superstition could be 
quoted. It gained, I think, far more adherents for Mary Baker 
Eddy’s sect than did anything else. For here was a way by which 
one’s failures, one’s lies, one’s diseases, one’s wickednesses could 
always be ascribed to some maleficent power outside one. The 
devil had a last, long swing of his steel-strong tail among the 
Eddyite devotees. How delightful, even-on the plane of the ex- 
ample I have quoted, to be able to put errors in printing to the 
account of the enemy ! Not one’s own style, nor one’s bad hand- 
writing, nor the compositor’s carelessness, but the maleficent 
influence of people under the governance of Animal Magnetism 
was responsible for all gross errors in taste, all grave departures 
from truth. 

Apart from her belief in devil-worship, there was one other 
original thing in Mrs. Eddy—her style. The devotees are no 
longer given those early editions of Science and Health, in which 
Mother wrote with a fury and freedom that reminds one of Mrs. 
Amanda MacKittrick Ros. For Dr. Wiggin, ex-Unitarian 
minister, took that monstrous tome and rewrote it for her. It was 
a pity, though it made the book more possible as a secondary 
Holy Writ. He expunged the fine and fierce attacks on her 
enemies, and curbed her rhodomontade. Some admirable 
specimens, from Science and Health and elsewhere, are given by 
these patient historians. She acquired a rich style in 1864, when 
she was forty-one years old, and given to morphia. She could 
write then “‘ the avenues to reason and sentiment, though chilled, 
are not quite frozen in the icy fetters of speculative views, or the 
cold icebergs of popular surmise.” That is good: but in 1881 
she reaches greater heights : 

The Nero of to-day, regaling himself through a mental method 
with the tortures of Christians, is repeating history, and will fall upon 
his own sword, and it shall pierce him through. Let him remember 
this when, in the dark recesses of thought, he is robbing, committing 
adultery, and killing ; when he is attempting to turn friend away from 
friend, ruthlessly stabbing the quivering heart ; when he is clipping 
the thread of life and giving to the grave youth and its rainbow hues ; 
when he is turning back the reviving sufferer to her bed of pain, 
clouding her first morning after years of night ; and the Nemesis of 
thatshour shall point to the tyrant’s fate, who falls at length upon the 
swotd of justice. 

This, from the third edition of Science and Health, was an attack 
on old colleagues, indicated by their initials ; it is my favourite 
passage from Mrs. Eddy, though it has a close rival in a delicious 
sentence in a different style, a sentence attacking massage: ‘‘ We 
had not before witnessed the malpractitioner’s fable without 
manipulation, and supposed it was not done without it ; but have 
learned it is the addenda to what we have described in a previous 
edition, but without manipulating the head.’ Indeed, the sad 
conclusion that must be drawn from this work is that there was 
a grievous lack of head manipulation, or any other mental exercise, 
in the world of Mrs. Eddy’s friends and disciples. No doubt 
the organisation she founded, as it has much property and con- 
siderable funds, will continue for some generations yet; but 
with the publication of this detailed and impartial life, Mary 
Baker Eddy herself should take ker place with the great liars and 
self-deceivers, the great imposters of humanity, with Joanna 
Southcott and Ann Lee. R. ELLis ROBERTS 


INTO THE BLUE 


By Sir ARTHUR EDDINGTON. 
3s. 6d. 


In this little book of 130 pages, beautifully produced with two 
plates, Sir Arthur Eddington gives:a sketch of the recent theory 
(largely due to the Abbé Lemaitre) that the space of the universe 
is a * closed ”’ and “ spherical ”’ space whose “ radius of curvature ”’ 
is rapidly expanding. The first chapter states the observational 
facts (the shift-of spectral lines) which gave rise to the view that 
the other spiral nebulae are receding from the spiral nebula in 
which the solar system is located. The second chapter expounds 
the theoretical reasons for believing that physical space is spherical, 
the “‘ curvature ” thus attributed to space being a technical name 
for an empirical property which has only an analogy with the 


The Expanding Universe. 


Cambridge University Press. 


ordinary use of the word.. And also the reasons for believing 
that a statical spherical space is unstable and that it is probable 
on theoretical grounds that physical space is expanding. The 
recession of the spiral nebulae thus appears as additional evidence 
for this expansion. Professor Eddington makes it clear that the 
expansion is not a uniform expansion of every physical object: 
including the standards of length (which would be impossible 
to observe and so meaningless), but a genuine increase of the dis- 
tance of spiral nebulae from one another relative to the ordinary 
terrestrial units of length. 

The book concludes with a chapter in which Professor Eddington 
does the best he can to explain to a reader but slightly acquainted 
with mathematics his own recent theory, proposing relations be- 
tween the atomic constants—the charges and masses of the electron 
and proton, and the quantum constant and velocity of light— 
and the number of electrons in the universe and its initial radius. 
That there is some connection between the different pure numbers 
occurring in physics (between, for example, the ratio of the mass 
of the electron to that of the proton, and the number of electrons) 
is rapidly becoming an article of faith with theoretical physicists : 
that Professor Eddington has discovered the right connections is 
much more doubtful. But he has arranged his book admirably 
in its passage from the most to the least certain. And he em- 
phasises throughout that in physics (and in astronomy in particular) 
observation and theoretical construction must progress together. 
“There are no purely observational facts about the heavenly 
bodies.”” In his philosophical writings Professor Eddington has 
sometimes contended that the laws of nature are less dependent 
upon experience than by their nature is possible. But in a book 
on physics he is certainly right in pointing out that observation 
alone gives us nothing, and that there is no reason why we should 
not find out about the nature of space by considering the con- 
stitution of the atom as well as by observing shifts in spectral lines 
of distant nebulae. The Expanding Universe can be recommended 
to all those who, possessing a nodding acquaintance with the 
methods and results of modern physics, desire to know how the 
problem of the general nature of the universe appears at the present 
moment to one who combines in a rare way the qualities of the 
observer, the theorist and the popular exponent. 

R. B. BRAITHWAITE 


HEAVY SPRING CALENDAR 


Murder Must Advertise. By Dororny L. Sayers. 


Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

The Egyptian Cross Mystery. By ELLERY Queen. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 

Death of A Bridge Expert. By C. C. Nicoter. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 


The Murder of Steven Kester. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. 


P.C. Richardson’s First Case. 


By HARRIETTE ASHBROOK. 


By Sir Bast. THOMSON. 


Eldon. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Simpson Finds a Body. By Davin Frome. Longmans. 
7s. 6d. 

The Motor Rally Mystery. By JoHN RuHopeE. Collins. 
7s. 6d. 

Murder At The Varsity. By Q. Patrick. Longmans. 
7s. 6d. 


The Metal Box. 


Inspector Frost 
SMITH. Benn. 


By THomas Coss. Benn. 73s. 6d. 


At Crevenna Cove. By Dr. Maynarp- 


7s. 6d. 


A good detective story should be logically consistent, plausible, 
and interesting ; and the last quality will endear it most to the 
reader. Detective story writers, however, are generally happiest 
with their time-tables, their plans of the grounds, and their 
chemicals. A certain number are gifted with natural high spirits 
or a vein of humour by which their style benefits, but it is only 
very rarely that any of them light on ways of murder which are 
ingenious and amusing, and at the same time credible. They rely 
for puzzling their public not on contradictions of fact—they 
dare not face the charge of their plots “‘ not working ’’—but on 
contradictions in psychology ; their suggested motives for murder 
are fantastic, and their murderers would infallibly get off in a court 
of law on a plea of insanity. 

Apart from this deficiency of vitamin B, there is some substance 
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The Pioneer of ‘“‘ Big Business”’ 


God's Gold 
John D. Rockefeller and His Times 


By JoHN T. FLYNN. Illustrated. 18s. net 


“The first full-length portrait of the man who 
combined religion with money-making more success- 
fully than any other millionaire.” — 

R. H. Bruce Locxnart (Evening Standard). 


“An amazingly interesting book that reads more 
like a fairy-tale than a factual history of a period.” — 
Everyman. 


China 
Yesterday and To-day 


By E. T. Wrviams. Fifth Edition, revised. 
Illustrated. 18s. net 


A new edition, brought up to 1932, of a standard 
work which is the most complete and up-to-date 
survey of China available. The author, now 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the University 
of California, was formerly American Chargé 
d’Affaires at Peking and later Chief of the Division 
< Far Eastern Affairs in the U.S. Department of 
tate. 


The Waiting City 


An abridgement of Mercier’s ““ Le Tableau de Paris,” 
translated and edited by HELEN Simpson. Iilustrated. 
12s. 6d. net 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 


** Really is delectable. In his variegated pages the 
whole Paris of his day [1782-88], from the dandy to 
the rag-picker, from the fantastic pleasure-house 
of the Palais Royal to the loathsome dungeons of 
Bicétre, passes before our eyes. . . . Miss Simpson 
has done her job to perfection.”—New Statesman. 


Greece and the Agean 


By E. A. GARDNER, Litt.D. With Preface by Lord 
Rennell of Rodd and a Chapter on Constantinople by 
Stanley Casson. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


“As it is many years since a reliable travel book 
to Greece was published, this new erudite and most 
interesting book will be particularly welcome.”— 
Country Life. 


Dragon's Teeth 


A Play by SHIRLAND QUIN.  §5. net 


“Most interesting—really a very fine play” is 
Dame Sybil Thorndike’s comment on this bold 
anti-war play, which is also highly recommended 
by Professor Gilbert Murray. The young author, 
who achieved distinction as an actress in London 
and the Provinces, has had previous plays pro- 
fessionally produced on the London stage, and wrote 
a successful first novel, Dark Heritage. 


The Best 


One-Act Plays of 1932 


Twelve Plays. 5s. net 


“Seldom have so many really original plays been 
collected within the covers of a single volume.”— 
Scotsman. 


HARRAP 








CAMBRIDGE 


SHORTHAND LETTERS OF 
SAMUEL PEPYS 


Translated and Edited by EDWIN CHAPPELL 


“It may be doubted whether anything more up- 
rooting to popular belief will be supplied than may 
be found in this slim volume.” 

Professor Geoffrey Callender in The Times 


Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


A. N. WHITEHEAD 
Adventures of Ideas 


This book is a study of the concept of civilization, 
and an endeavour to understand how it is that civil- 
ized beings arise. One point, emphasized throughout, 
is the importance of Adventure for the promotion 
and preservation of civilization. 12s. 6d. net 


LITERATURE AND PULPIT 
IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND 


A neglected Chapter in the History of 
English Letters and of the English People 


By G. R. OWST 


This new work represents a first attempt to esti- 
mate the debt of England’s literature to her medieval 
homilists. Their influence is traced in the language, 
in allegory and satire, in fiction and popular education, 
in writers like Langland and Chaucer, Shakespeare 
and Bunyan. They appear as the true pioneers of lit- 
crary realism, of “‘political’’ verse and the vernacular 
drama. 30s. net 


PRIMITIVE ARTS & CRAFTS 


An Introduction to the Study of 
Material Culture 


By R. U. SAYCE 


This book is similar to Professor Gordon Childe’s 
The Bronze Age and Mr M. C. Burkitt’s Our Early 
Ancestors, and is intended to give a general idea of 
the trend of thought amongst those who are studying 
the more material sides of primitive cultures. 


Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


THE EXPLORATION OF 
WESTERN AMERICA 


An Historical Geography 
By E. W. GILBERT 


In the year 1800 the greater part of the present 
territory of the United States that lies west of the 
Mississippi was unmapped and unexplored, whereas 
§0 years later the main geographical features of this 
vast area had been revealed. This book deals with the 
history of the exploration of these States. It has been 
written primarily as a book for the general reader, 
to satisfy the growing interest in the history of 
exploration. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
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for the voracious reader in every one of these ten novels. For . 


excitement I recommend the first two on the list. Miss Sayers 
not only writes brightly, but intelligently, yet in her latest story 
she has succumbed to one temptation. She has taken a leaf from 
Edgar Wallace. To introduce masked figures, with bludgeons, if 
not revolvers, round every London corner is one way of keeping 
our nerves on edge, but it is not the most subtle. Inevitably the 
actual solution of a single murder by Lord Peter Wimsey loses 
some of its interest in the “ thriller ” atmosphere ofindiscriminate 
violence. But nobody could call it a dull book. Ellery Queen is 
one of the American brigade, with all the transatlantic vivacity 
and speed. He is a master of elaboration, some of it most ingenious. 
His characters are as exaggerated as ever; they move about 
incessantly in the usual rich country house atmosphere ; and by 
the time you reach the identity of the murderer you may be 
startled, but you are too much out of breath to complain. 

Death of a Bridge Expert also occurs in the land where District 
Attorneys eternally demand quick results from Police Captains 
for political reasons. Perhaps it is because the characters all 
play bridge that they all behave in such an unaccountable way. 
They are certainly all capable of murder, so one is not in the least 
surprised to find that one of them is finally saddled with the 
crime. 

The Murder of Steven Kester tries for the American flavour, 
but without success. The vocabulary is defective and the story 
lacks pace. One of the house party must have murdered his host. 
It is easier for the reader than for the numerous detectives to 
discover who it is, but that may be because Miss Ashbrook—to 
her credit—is conscientious enough to supply a reasonable motive 
for her criminal. 

Sir Basil Thomson’s story is all too businesslike. We are given 
a taste of authentic Scotland Yard methods, but I must confess I 
prefer to retain my previous illusions on that subject. For instance, 
it is disheartening to learn that finger-prints so rarely supply clues. 
P.C. Richardson investigates a crime in Central London in the 
most painstaking way, and gets a conviction in the end. His quarry, 
however, was not at all elusive. I only hope that next time 
Richardson will have the luck to be put on a more interesting 
case. 
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Mr. Simpson Finds A Body has great merits but a total lack 
of psychological probity ! It is another London murder, with the 
action confined to Earl’s Court, Gray’s Inn and Camden Town. 
The characters are lifelike, until the solution is imposed on the 
data. The plot is thick with good red ‘herrings, any one of which 
might well prove to be the fox. It is all the more pity, therefore, 
that the dénouement of. such anh elaborate story should throw so 
great a strain on our credulity. Inspector Frost and Professor 
Priestley (who solves The Motor Rally Mystery) have much in 
common. They plod along collecting more and more evidence 
for us all to see, and in the end they both have a rabbit up their 
sleeves. The main difference between them is that the professor 
here pads about among motor cars, while the inspector spends 
most of his time interrogating the kiddies. 

Murder At The Varsity is, as one might expect, a very under- 
graduate affair. The characters have to go through “ portals ” 
wearing “ nether garments.”’ Apart from this style of humour which 
pervades it, the story does not leave much impression. The Metal 
Box is a plain story, without any frills on it. It is so quietly and 
competently written that one is all agog for the final surprise. Yet 
the surprise, when it comes, is that there is to be no surprise. 
With perfect composure the author winds up with the flattest 
possible solution. RALPH PARTRIDGE 


CHARLEMAGNE 


Charlemagne. By G. P. BAKER. Grayson and Grayson. 18s. 


Chiefest of Mr. Baker’s many merits is his remarkable feeling 
for the large and the heroic: he succeeds again and again in 
portraying with a few bold outlines the essential qualities of his 
heroes. The bigger his subject, the better Mr. Baker is pleased, 
and his sense of the massive and the monumental, his grasp of 
the main tendencies of an historical epoch, mitigate his partiality, 
his carelessness, and the weakness of his detail. This life of 
Charlemagne, although more coloured by his prejudices than his 
earlier works, is the best book he has yet written, and as a telescopic 
apergu of eighth-century Europe it is extremely satisfying. His 
breadth of view enables him to describe the long Merovingian 
decline, the three and thirty Saxon wars, the complicated struggle 
with Tassilo, and the intricacies of the negotiations with Byzantium, 
without once obscuring the interest of the central theme, which 
is the Carolingian empire, considered both as an historical fact 
and-as a political concept—an attempt to create a “‘ United States 
of Europe.” Mr. Baker credits his world-making and world- 
shaking Charles with a grandeur of vision.more suitable to the son 
of the second Otto and Theophano, than to the son of Peppin 
the Mayor : for a united Europe, and above all a Christian Europe, . 
was the whole desire of Charlemagne. This student of the De 
Civitate would most strongly have disapproved of any union of 
States, and this conqueror who never forgot that peace is the end 
and object of war had little use for nationalities. 

In his introduction, the author affects to despise those who 
attach great importance to the study of original sources, but his 
own childlike trust in Eginhard is unfortunate, for Eginhard, also, 
had small regard for original sources, and, writing in 830-836, 
constantly, from memory, contradicts the Annals, with grossly 
insufficient evidence. Eginhard’s Suetonian hero-worship has 
affected Mr. Baker’s judgment strangely : he excuses the massacre 
at Verdun because “ a greater moral obloquy would have attended 
its not taking place,” and only grudgingly admits that the wholesale 
deportation of the Saxons in 804 “ might have caused an occasional 
injustice.” His assertion that the Frankish Empire succeeded 
where others had failed because “‘ the Franks had taken the trouble 
to found their dominion upon agreement with the beliefs of their 
subject peoples ”’ is, to say the least of it, open to question, whilst 
some of his inconsistencies are a matter for regret: if an English- 
man is not allowed to use so foreign a spelling as “ Karl ”’ because 
** the natural pronunciation of our language which turned Ceadda 
into Chad would long ago have transformed Cear]l in a like manner,” 
why spell Clovis “‘ Chlovedech ” or Clothide “ Chrotochildis ”’ ? 
His attempts, too, at modernity are as out of place in a work of 
this sort as the avuncular jocosity of a country G.P.; “ after 
they had lunched together ”’ is rather silly, and his cynical remarks 
about St. Arnulf are quite uncalled for. It seems Mr. Baker has a 
poor opinion of his readers, for he prints ELEPHANT as though 
he feared they could not manage to read so long a word in small 
type, and he illustrates his book, which is in no way childish or for 
childrén; with drawings which first appeared in the Boy’s Own 
Paper. 
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By W. E. Orcnarn, D.D. 75. 6d. net 


Dr. Orchard, so well known as the Minister of the King’s 
Weigh House, has written his spiritual autobiography, 
the story of his conversion from Evangelical to Catholic. 


LITTLE MAN WHAT 
NOW 


By Hans Fausapa. Translated by Ertc Surron. (Ready 
A pril—order now.) 75. 6d. net 

Just as Germany spoke for the young soldier in All 
Quiet on the Western Front so from Germany has come 
the universal story of the young man out of work in 


Little Man What Nov. 


THE MAFIA: The Dreaded 


Secret Society of Sicily 


By Cesare Mort. Translated by Orzo Witttams 
Illustrated. 0s. 6d. net 

Prefect Mori who was placed at the head of the Sicilian 
police enables us to follow in all its details the story 
of his final and successful struggle against the Mafia. 


NEW SOUL 


By Maperemve H. Murat, author of Sidestreets 

75. Gd. net 

“Surprised the critics with Sidestreets . . . increases 
her reputation with this unusual, strongly outlined 
story of a young dancer. ‘The book is floodlit with 
liveliness. A freshly seen, boldly plotted tale.”—Rocerr 


Pirverr (Daily Herald). 


FROM 
FLUSHING TO CALVARY 


By Epwarp Daun sere, author of Bottom Dogs 

75. Od. net 

“ This is not a pretty book; it is not a book for jeunes 
filles. But it presents a stratum of life with Maupas- 
santian fidelity, and Mr. Dahlberg is passionately 
sincere.” —Manchester Evening News. 


)} THE OLD STAG 


AND OTHER HUNTING STORIES 


By Henry Wititamson. §s5. net 

With 25 woodcuts by C. F. Tunnicrirre 

This new edition, revised by Mr. Williamson, contains 
new stories that did not appear in the original edition. 
Uniform with Tarka the Otter by the same author. 


Have you seen our Spring List? Do you receive THE 
STORK as issued? Both sent fri £ on request. 


PUTNAM 
24, Bedford Street, W.C.2 














In preparation 


SOCIALISATION AND TRANSPORT : 
The organisation of Socialised Industries, with 


particular reference to the London Passenger 
Transport Bill 

by Rt. Hon. HERBERT MORRISON, Minister of Transport 
im the Labour Government Abt. 78. Od. nel 


A military journalist’s reminiscences 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS, 1874-1909 


by H. SPENSER WILKINSON 16s. net 


A new edition of a standard book 
HOW BRITAIN IS GOVERNED 
ty RAMSAY MUIR Zed edition, greatly revisel 7s. 6d. ne 


Sunday Times: “This new ani revisel edition of 
Mr. Ramsay Muir’s important work deserves a warm welcome.” 


A Kent squire in the 17th century 
THE OXINDEN LETTERS, 1607-1642 


Edited ty DOROTHY GARDINER Jilustrated 12s. 6d, nel 


A drama of French peasant life 
THE HOLLOW FIELD 


Translated ly HELEN WADDELL 7s. 6d. 


New Statesman: “A litile masterpiece, impe:turbably 
observant, grave, merry, cruel and delicate.” 


ON READING SHAKESPEARE 


by LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 


This is the book of a student who has read and re-read Shake- 
speare, and explored the great sea of Shakespeare criticism with 
care, with bozedom and very great delight. 





FICTION 





Still a best seller 
PUBLIC FACES 


by HAROLD NICOLSON 5th impression 9s. 6d. net 


The new poor make good 


THE ENGLISH FAMILY ROBINSON 


by D. L. MURRAY 7s. Od, nel 


Love and jealousy in the 18th century 


STORIED URN 

by AUDREY JENNINGS 7s. Gd. net 
With the Bright Young People 
MANY HAPPY RETURNS a 


by RICHARD STRACHEY 7s. Od. net 


E. M. Delafield (Morning Post). “A boo that delighted me 
... Original, witty and extremely and painfully true to life. The 
Bright Young People of Mr. Strachey’s story are, to me, at once more 
convincing and more terrifying than any that I have met in fiction.” 


A Scots story 
A PASS IN THE GRAMPIANS 


by NAN SHEPHERD 7s. Od, net 


A thrilling tale of mystery 
CORRUPTION 


by RICHARD CURLE (Joseph Conrad's in imate friend) 7s. 6d. net 


‘* Half Dollar’’ Fiction 
RICHARD KEVERNE HENRY WADE 





The Sanfield Scandal The Duke of York's Steps 
The Man in the Red Hat The Dying Alderman 

The Fleet Halil Inheritance The Missing Partners 

At the Blue Gates The Verdict of You All 


These stories of crime, adventure and detection by acknow- 
ledged masters are now available for the low price of 


2/6 net. 


*,* Full list on application 
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"Selected List of Spring Books 








Most of the books in this list have not yet been published, but: 
will appear in the course of the spring and early summer; a few 
books are already out but are included because they have not yet. 


been reviewed in these columns. 


ANTHROPOLOGY, ARCHMOLOGY 


Howarp CarTER. Tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen. Cassell. 18s. 

W.R.HALtipay. Indo-European Folk-Tales and Greek Legend. 
Cambridge Press. 7s. 6d. 

H. 1. Hocsin. Law and Order in Polynesia. Christophers. 12s. 6d. 

BaRON Max VON OPPENHEIM. The Discoveries of Tell Halaf. 
Putnam. 21s. 

G. H. L. F. Prrt-Rivers. Problems of Population. 
Unwin. 15s. 

HoRTENSE POWDERMAKER. Life in Lesu. 
15s. 

STEVEN RUNCIMAN. Byzantine Civilisation. Arnold. 16s. 

CHARLES SELTMAN. Greek Coins. Methuen. 25s. 


Allen and 


Williams and Norgate. 


Sir Aurev Stetn. On Ancient Central-Asian Tracks. Macmillan. 
31s. 6d. 
ART AND FINE EDITIONS 


V. Danpre. Anna Pavlova. Cassell. £1 Is. 

R. A. DUNCAN. The Architecture of a New Era. Archer. 

A. TrysTan Epwarps. The Architecture of Shops. 
and Hail. 21s. 

Owen Evan-THoMAS. Domestic Utensils of Wood, from the 
16th to the 19th Century. Batsford. 21s. 

GERMAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY FOR 1933. 160 plates in 
haif tone, with two in Colour. Batsford. 25s. 

Eric Git. Beauty Looks After Itself. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

StR CHARLES HOLMES. Raphael: and the Modern Use of the 
Classical Tradition. Christophers. 7s. 6d. 4 

Gorpon Home. The Architecture of London. Rich and Cowan. 
20s. 

C.: S. JAGGER. 

G. A. JELLICOE. 
upon-Avon. 

REXFORD NEWCOMB. 

" cott. 155. 

CHARLES RICKETTS, R.A. 

Cassell. 6s. 


7s. 6d. 
Chapman 


Modelling. Studio. 7s. 6d. 
The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford- 
Benn. £3 35. 


The Colonial and Federal House. Lippin- 


JoHN ROTHENSTEIN. An Introduction to English Painting, 
Cassell. 10s. 6d. 

STEVEN RUNCIMAN. Byzantine Civilisation. Arnold. 16s. 

OweN Rutter. The Voyage of the Bounty’s Launch. With 
wood engravings by Robert Gibbings. Golden Cockerel 
Press. £2 2s. 

A.L.Sapier. The Art of Flower Arrangement in Japan. Country 
Life. 12s. 6d. 

FREDERIC TOWNDROW. Architecture in the Balance. Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Jessi D. Wricut. Old London Churches. Archer. {2 2s. 

W. PercevaAL YeETTs. The Eumorfopoulos Catalogue. 6 vols. 


Benn. {12 12s.each. Edition de luxe 25 gns. each. 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, LETTERS 


H.R.R. PRINCE ADALBERT OF BAVARIA and Major DESMOND 
CHAPMAN-HusTton. Through Four Revolutions, 1862-1932. 
Murray. 18s. 

ROLLO APPLEYARD. Sir Charles Parsons. Constable. 15s. 


StR GEORGE ARTHUR. Review of the Last Fifty Years. Thornton 
Butterworth. 12s. 6d. 

HILarRE BELLoc. William the Conqueror. Davies. §s. 

ARNOLD BENNETT. The Journals of. Vol. III, 1921-1928. 
Edited Newman Flower. Cassell. tos. 6d. 


THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD. The Life of the First Earl of Birken- 
head. Thornton Butterworth. 18s. 
FRANCIS BIRRELL. Gladstone. Duckworth. 2s. 


Morris BisHop. Odyssey of Cabeza de Vaca. Appleton. 18s. 


P. J. Brox. Admiral de Ruyter. Benn. 21s. 

R. D. BLUMENFELD. “R.D.B.” Benn. 18s. 

EDMUND BLUNDEN. Charles Lamb and his Contemporaries. 
Cambridge Press. About 7s. 6d. 


Introduced by T. Sturge Moore. 


Hector BoutitHo. Alfred Mond. Secker. 21s. 

J. B. Boorn. Pink Parade. Thornton Butterworth. 15s. 

C. BRAMWELL BootH. Bramwell Booth. Rich and Cowan. tos. 

M. R. Brattsrorp. Making of William Penn. Longmans. 55. 

Rosert E. Burns. Poms ee eo eae eaas Gang, 
Stanley Paul. tos. 6d. 

G.K.CuHEsTERTON. St. Thomas Aquinas. _Hodder and Stoughton. 
2s. 6d. 

Wm11am CosBett. The Progress of a Ploughboy. Faber. 


7s. 6d. 
I. Corvin. The Life of Lord Carson. Vol. II. Gollancz. 14s. 
EpitrH CRAIG AND CHRISTOPHER ST. JoHN. Ellen Terry’s 


Memoirs. Gollancz. About 6s. 
ALBERT Crew. The Old Bailey. Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 18s. 
F. L. Cross. John Henry Newman. Philip Allan. 6s. 


R. N. CunnincHaM. Peter Anthony Motteux, 1663-1718. 
Blackwell. 8s. 6d. 
BERNARD DarRWIN. Dickens. Duckworth. 2s. 


E. M. Detarrecp. General Impressions. 

BonaMy Dosrée. Casanova. Davies. §s. 

Norman Douctias. Looking Back. Chatto and Windus. Limited 
Edition in 2 vols. 50s. per set. 

Dorotuy Dupiey. Dreiser and the Land of the Free. Wishart: 
155. 

M. Epstein. The Annual Register. Longmans. 30s. 

J. M. Froop. . Cardinal Newman and Oxford. Ivor Nicholson 
and Watson. tos. 6d. 

ANNE FREMANTLE. George Eliot. Duckworth. 2s. 

RoGerR FuLForp. The Royal Dukes. Duckworth. 

Bast. Futter. The Life Story of the Rt. Hon. J. 
Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. 

J. L. Garvin. Life of Joseph Chamberlain. 


Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


155. 
H. Thomas. 


Vol. Il, 1885-1895. 


- Macmillan. 21s. 
WiILLiAM GERHARDI and HuGH KINGSMILL. Casanova Laid 
Bare. Hutchinson’s. 10s. 6d. 


STEPHEN GRAHAM. Boris Godunof. Benn. 18s. 

Ropert Graves. The Real David Copperfield. Barker. tos. 6d. 

JoHN GREEN. Mr. Baldwin. Sampson Low. tos. 6d. 

Str WILFRED GRENFELL. Forty Years for Labrador. 
and Stoughton. 15s. 

Mary AGNES HAMILTON. Sidney and Beatrice Webb. Sampson 


Hodder 


Loew. 10s. 6d. 
Nina HAMNETT. More Torso. Constable. 
CaPT. HuGO VON WALDEYER HARTZ. 


Admiral von Hipper. 
Rich and Cowan. 20s. ; 
JoHN Haywarp. Charles Il. Duckworth. 2s. 
CHRISTOPHER HOLLis. Erasmus. Eyre and Spottiswoode. tos. 6d. 
J. M. Hone and Mario M. Rossi. Swift or The Egoist. Gol- 
lancz. About 12s. 6d. 
R. N. Carew Hunt. Calvin. Biles. tos. 6d. 
H.M. Hype. The Rise of Castlereagh. Macmiilan. 
KENNETH INGRAM. John Keble. Philip Allan. 6s. 
G. J. Je.ter. Sarah Bernhardt. Duckworth. 15s. 
Davip Larc. Trial by Virgins. Davies. tos. 6d. 
PuHitipe LENARD. Great Men of Science. Bell. 12s. 6d. 
Eric LINKLATER. Mary Queen of Scots. Davies. §s. 
Maset DopGce LUHAN. Lorenzo in Taos. Secker. tos. 6d. 
LittaH McCartuy. Myself and My Friends. Thornton Butter- 
worth. 18s. ‘ 
H. F. B. Mackay. Hurrell Froude. Philip Allan. 6s. 

Jack McLaren. Blood on the Deck. Harrap. 7s. 6d. : 
JEAN H. Marifyov. Philip the Second King of Spain. Hamish 
Hamilton. 12s. 6d. . 

P. MARSCHALL and JOHN CRANE. The Dauntless Liberator : 
Simon Bolivar. Appleton. 12s. 6d. 


About 25s. 


J. Lewis May. Charles Lamb. Bles. tos. 6d. 

Paut .Monceaux. St. Jerome: The Early Years. Sheed and 
Ward. 6s. 

Str CHARLES OMAN. Things I Have Seen. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


CoNAL O’RIORDAN. Napoleon Passes. Arrowsmith. 8s. 6d. 

Maurice O’SuULLIVAN. Twenty Years a-Growing. Chatto and 
Windus. 8s. 6d. 

MarGot OxForD. More Memories. 

ALAN PRYCE-JONES. Beethoven. 


Cassell. 15s. 
Duckworth. 2s. 


HERBERT READ. The Innocent Eye. Faber. 6s. 

G.J. RENrER. Oscar Wilde. Davies. §s. at 

R. Retr. Masters of the Chess Board. Bell. About 7s. 6d. 

R. CromPpTon-RxHopes:;~Harlequirr Sheridan: Blackwell..12s. 6d, 


NAOMI Roype-Smiru: ‘Fhe Private’ Life of “Mrs. Siddens. 
Gollancz. About 10s. 6d. 
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THE MAKING OF THE 
STATE 


M. RUTHNASWAMY, M.A. (Cantab.) 


Formerly Principal and Professor of History and Politics 

at Pachayappas College, Madras, and Principal, Law 

College, Madras: sometime Member. and President, 

Madras Legislative Council and Member Indian Legis= 
lative Assembly. 


A study of state-making from the Indian standpoint, 
the facts and illustrations taken largely from Eastern 
political experience. 


21s. 


Works by the late 
Sir J. Arthur Thomson 


LIFE: OUTLINES OF 
GENERAL BIOLOGY 


In collaboration with 
Sir Patrick Geddes 


2 vols. 3 guineas 


SCIENTIFIC RIDDLES 
10s. 6d. 


THE SYSTEM OF ANIMATE 


NATURE 
30s. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE LTD. 








INTELLECTUAL CRIME 


JANET CHANCE 


‘One hopes that it will be read by a great 
many people.’’ NEW STATESMAN 


5s. 


LOVE AND THE SEX 
EMOTIONS 


Their Individual and Social Aspects 
WILLIAM J. FIELDING 


A practical non-technical bock on the funda- 
mentals of sex as they affect th: average 
human being in present-day society. 


7s. 6d. 
A MIRROR FOR MEN 


WINIFRED MANNERS 


“It is a very frank book, yet written with 
emotional restraint, neither frivolous nor 
over earnest . . . Her eager interest in human 
relationships is unremitting, whether passion 
dominates them or not.’’—TIMES LIT. SUPP. 


‘* The book reflects intelligence, energy and 
humour . .. Miss Manners has the seeing eye 
and the gift of satire.’’ —SUNDAY REFEREE, 


NOEL DOUGLAS 
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MicHAEL SADLEIR. Blessington-d’Orsay. Constable. 

Epwarp Seaco. Circus Company. Putnam. tos. 6d. 

RosBert SENCOURT. Napoleon III. Benn. 21s. 

Pre SERTILLANGES. St. Thomas Aquinas and His Work. Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne. §s. 

EveLYN SHARP. Unfinished Adventure. Lane. 15s. 

RicHarD Specut. Beethoven as he Lived. Macmillan. 15s. 

James Spenser. Limey: An Englishman Joins the Gangs. 
Longmans. 10s. 6d, 

H.A. Tayior. “ Jix,” Viscount Brentford. Stanley Paul. 

Victor THADDEUS. Voltaire. Harper. 6s. 

Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. This was England. 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

FRANS JOHANNES VON WEINRICH. St. Elizabeth of Hungary. 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 8s. 6d. 

T. Earte Wetsy. One Man’s India. Lovat Dickson. tos. 6d. 

CLENNELL WILKINSON. Richard Ceeur de Lion. Davies. §s. 

ELLEN WILKINSON. Indian Parade. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 

CLouGH WILLIAMS-ELLIs. Lawrence Weaver. Bles. 6s. 

R. McNair WILSON. Napoleon and Walewska. Davies. 7s. 6d. 

VIRGINIA Wootr. Flush. Hogarth. 6s. 

STEFAN ZweIG. Marie Antoinette. Cassell. 


COUNTRY, TRAVEL, SPORT 
G. D. ABRAHAM. Modern Mountaineering. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


2Is. 


Hodder and 


15s. 


Iatn F. ANDERSON. To Introduce the Hebrides. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
ERNEST A. BAKER. The Highlands of Britain. Witherby. tos. 6d. 
J. J. Bett. Scotland’s Rainbow West. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Mary Berenson. A Modern Pilgrimage. Appleton. 12s. 6d. 
Hector BoLitHo. Beside Galilee. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 
A. G. BrapLey. The Romance of Wales. Methuen. §s. 

W. BRoMLEY-DAVENPORT. Sport. MacLehose. ins. 6d. 
THOMAS Burke. The Beauty of England. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
W. R. CALVERT. Watchings. Putnam. 5s. 

Mrs. Ceci. CHESTERTON. Young China. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 
R. CuHisLett. Northward Ho for Birds. Country Life. 15s. 
FREDERICK I. CowLes. The Dust of Years. Sands. 6s. 

Eric FircH DaGLisH. The Dog Owner’s Guide. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
Giotto DAINELLI. Unknown Tibet. Routledge. 15s. 

W. H. Davies. My Birds. Cape. 3s. 6d. 

Rospert H. Davis. Islands Far and Near. Appleton. 8s. 6d. 
Rosita Forses. Eight Republics in Search of a Future. Cassell. 


8s. 6d. 
CHARLES BRADLEY Forp. 

England. Batsford. 
Ernest A. GARDNER. 


The Landscape and Heritage of 
12s. 6d. 
Greece and the Aegean. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


JAN and Cora Gordon. The London Roundabout. Harrap. 
Ios. 6d. 

Maurice GRIFFITHS. Ten Small Yachts—And Others. Arnold. 
10s. 6d. 

SiR DANIEL HALL and M. B. Crang. The Apple. Hopkinson. 
10s. 6d. 

CIcELY HAMILTON. Modern France. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

lan Hay. The Great Wall of India. Hodder and Stoughton. 
2s. 6d. 

GEORGE HEARN. Strange Happenings in Wild Life. Hutchinson’s. 
15S. 

Jack Hosss. The Fight for the Ashes 1932-1933. Harrap. 
8s. 6d. 

L. W. Hotmes. An Englishman Among Gangsters. Jenkins. 
10s. 6d. 

M.D. HotTtTinGcer. Basel, Berne, and Zurich. Dent. §s. 6d. 


StRDAR IkBAL ALI SHAH. Alone in Arabian Nights. Wright and 


Brown. 12s. 6d. 

FLORA KLICKMANN. The Flower Patch Garden Book. Putnam. 
7s. 6d. 

Cart. C. W. R. Knicut. Mr. Ramshaw, My Eagle. Arrow- 
smith. 3s. 6d. 

FREDA LINGSTROM. This is Norway. Howe. §s. 

E. J. Linney. A History of the Game of Bowls. Laurie. tos. 6d. 

R. C. Lyte. The Story of the Horse. MacLehose. 12s. 6d. 

Capt. F. MacDermotr. The Amazing Amazon. Lincoln 


Williams. 165s. 
ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR. 
Camera. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
ARTHUR MalLey. The Test Matches, 1932-1933. Lane. §s. 
Epwarp A. MartTIn. Bibliography of Gilbert White. Lincoln 
Williams. 15s. 
H. J. MASSINGHAM. London Scene. Cobden-Sanderson. tos. 6d. 


Searching the Hebrides with a 


G. W. Mavunsett. The Fisherman’s Vade Mecum. Philip 
Allan. 12s. 6d. 

DonaLD MaxwetL. A Detective in Essex. Lane. 6s. 

GERTRUDE MENDL. Roumania Calling. Lincoln Williams. 3s. 6d. 

Ase MITCHELL. The Scratch Golfer. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

Paut Moranp. Indian Air. Cassell. 6s. 

H. V. Morton. In Scotland Again. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

HENRY KitTREDGE Norton. The Coming of South America. 
Allen and Unwin. About 15s. 


Francis Ourmet. A Game of Golf. Hutchinson’s. 7s. 6d. 
HERBERT PALMER. The Roving Angler. Dent. 6s. 

CHARLES Pears. Going Foreign. Arnold. tos. 6d. 

H. St. J. B. Puttpy. The Empty Quarter. Being a Description 


of the Great South Desert of Arabia known as Rub’Al Khali. 
Constable. About 18s. 
Philips’ New Map of South Lancashire and North Wales. Philip. 
Ios. 6d. 
H. A. PretHer. England for Everyman. Dent. 
EDMOND PILON. Fontainbleau. Jenkins. 6s. 
JOHN PRIOLEAU. Enchanted Ways. Dent. §s. 
WILLIAM RoBERTSON. The Angling Resorts of Scotland. Hodge. 
R. C. Rospertson-Giascow. The Brighter Side of Cricket. 
Barker. 6s. 
STANLEY RoGers. Enchanted Isles. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
H. H. Russpy. Jungle Memories. McGraw-Hill. 17s. 6d. 
Pau ScHeBesta. Among Congo Pigmies. Hutchinson’s. 18s. 
COLONEL REGINALD C. F. SCHOMBERG. Peaks and Plains of 
Central Asia. Hopkinson. 16s. 
W. B. Szaproox. Air Adventure. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 
ANDRE SIEGFRIED. Impressions of South America. Cape. §s. 
P. Hat Sims. Master Contract. Lane. §s. 


2s. 6d. 


J. STERNDALE-BENNETT. Tramping in Kent. Country Life. 
35. 6d. 
A. G. Street. Hedge-Trimmings. Faber. 7s. 6d. 


Rev. H. H. SyMonps. Walking in the Lake District. MacLehose. 
7s. 6d. 

H. Avray TippInc. The Garden of To-day. Hopkinson. 7s. 6d. 

HARRY VARDON. My Golfing Life. Hutchinson’s. 12s. 6d. 

R. A. J. WALLING. The Charm of Brittany. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Joyce WETHERED. Golfing Memories and Methods. Hutchinson’s 
10s. 6d. 

HENRY WILLIAMSON. On Foot in Devon. MacLehose. §s. 

J. A. Wrtyt1aMson. A Beginner in Sail. Arnold. 6s. 

J. Ovrver Witson. Birds of Westmorland and the Northern 
Pennines. Hutchinson’s. 18:5. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES 


RUDOLPH ARNHEIM. Film. Faber. 15s. 

J. Betjeman. Ghastly Good Taste. Chapman and Hall. §s. 

A. BLock. Key Books of British Authors, 1600-1932. Archer. 1§s. 

F.S. Boas. Introduction to Tudor Drama. Oxford Press. 4s. 6d. 

Maurice Bowra. Tradition and Design in the Odyssey. 
Gollancz. 

FRANK BUDGEN. James Joyce: 
Grayson and Grayson. 15s. 

E. A. BunyarD. The Anatomy of Dessert. Chatto and Windus. §s. 

V. F. CALVERTON. The Liberation of American Literature. 
Scribner’s. 1§s. 

STANLEY Casson. Artists at Work. Harrap. §s. 

F. CHaLtaye. The Soul of Japan. Routledge. 6s. 

G. K. CHESTERTON. “ All I Survey.” Methuen. 6s. 

JEAN Cocteau. Opium. Allen and Unwin. About §s. 

W. H. Davies. My Birds. Cape. 3s. 6d. 

Lorp ALFreD DouGitas. The True History of Shakepeare’s 


The Making of “ Ulysses.” 


Sonnets. Secker. 8s. 6d. 

MarTIN ELLEHAUGE. English Restoration Drama. Walliams and 
Norgate. 6s. 

B. Iror Evans. English Poetry in the Later Nineteenth Century. 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


First Editions and Their Values (Number 
Foyle. 10s. 6d 


GILBERT H. FABER. 
Two) D. H. Lawrence. 


CuarLes GANZ. A FitzGerald Medley. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 
Jan Gay. On Going Naked. Douglas. 7s. 6d. 

Louis GoLpING. James Joyce. Thornton Butterworth. 3s. 6d. 
GourMeET. A Book of Food and Drink. Lane. 7s. 6d. 


STEPHEN GRAHAM. Twice Round the London’ Clock. Benn. 
12s. 6d. . 
C. HarmswortH. Immortals at First Hand. Harmsworth. 8s. 6d. 
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FOUR NEW NOVELS 


BARBARA 
GOOLDEN’S 


SEPARATE 
PATHS 


HIS is the story of a domestic conflict in a modern 

middle-class family, caused by the clash of tradition 

with present-day ideals. It seeks to show how, for 
better or worse, a critical spirit possesses the younger 
generation, endued with a sense of responsibility, 
detachment and the power of self-direction. 





The problem posed is one that has never weighed so 
heavily upon parenthood as at the present time, and 
Miss Goolden makes it the theme of a characteristically 
sincere, convincing and moving story. 


ROSALIND WADE’S 
KEPT MAN 


RALPH STRAUS (Sunday Times) says: “ An interesting 
story, outspoken in the modern way, written with 
sincerity and understanding.’ GERALD GOULD 
(Observer) says: ‘Sordid and painful—yes; but done 
with vigour, and very readable.” 


IANTHE JERROLD’S 
SUMMER’S DAY 


“The characters are vivid and the writing throughout 
is unusually careful.””—-Manchester Guardian. 
“Will linger Jong in the memory.’’—Gloucester Citizen. 
“Miss Jerrold writes pleasantly.” — 

Jokn o? London’s Weekly. 


JOHN LINDSEY’S 
VICARAGE 
PARTY 


A strong, emotional and deeply thoughtful story, 
written with passionate conviction and absolute 
sincerity. (Ready March 21st.) 


“HATES” FROM OXFORD 


RED RAGS 


Essays of Hate from Oxford, with an Epilogue by 
Mr. Justice MeCardie. Edited by Richard Comyns 
Carr. 6s. net. “It is not unusual for people to tilt 
at Oxford; in this volume Oxford tilts back.”—Dr. J. 
M. BULLOCH. “Certainly entertaining... . alarm- 
ingly clever. ...a cheerful book with a vein of 
optimism and good sense running through it.”’—Saturday 
Review. “IL hope the book will be read extensively 

. . . They write with deliberateness, and with a self- 
control and a careful wit which enable them to hit 


their mark.’’—Dr. J. A. HUTTON (British Weekly). 


CHAPMAN & HALL 
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RICH & Ate h COWAN 


BRAMWELL BOOTH 


CATHERINE BRAMWELL BOOTH 
May. 10s. 


it 


BRAHMS 


1833-1933 


BY 
WILLIAM MURDOCH 
April. 15s. 


REVOLT OF WOMEN 


HAMILTON FYFE 
May. 7s. 6d. 


WHEN ARMAGEDDON 
CAME 


BY 


WILFRID EWART 


March. 7s. 6d. 


Novels 


CARADOC EVANS 
Wasps 


JAMES CLEUGH 
Rush Hour 


Val GIELGUD & 
Holt MARVELL 


Under London 
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Send for Spring Catalogues 
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CurisTOPpHER Hoiuts. Dryden. Duckworth. 10s. 

P. P. Howe. The Centenary Edition. of the Complete Works of 
William Hazlitt. Dent. Limited Edition. £15 15s. per set. 

Srrpar I[kseaLt Att SHAH. Oriental Caravan. Archer. 8s. 6d. 

Otto JESPERSEN. Essentials of English Grammar. Allen and 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

W. Junrper. The True Drunkard’s Delight. 

E. E. Kevrerr. Literary Quotation and Allusion. Heffer. 

HvuGcu Kincsmitt. The Table of Truth. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

F. R. Leavis. Towards Standards of Criticism. . Wishart. §s. 

J. Lerrwicu. Yisroel—The First Jewish Omnibus. Unicorn 
Press. 0s. 6d. 

i. V. Lucas. English Leaves. Methuen. 5s. 

E. Lupwic. The Practical Wisdom of Goethe. Allen and Unwin. 

Ropeet Lynp. “Y.Y.”: An Anthology of Essays. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Ropert LynpD: The Cockleshell. Methuen. 5s. 

SuHeLtsy T. McCoy. Gibbon’s Antagonism to Christianity. 


Unicorn Press. 7s. 6d. 


Williams and Norgate. 21s. 
AGcnes Mure Mackenzie. A Historical Survey of Scottish 
Literature. MacLehose. 10s. 6d. 


NorMAN R. F. Marer and Witcarp H. RENINGER. A Psycho- 
logical Approach to Literary Criticism. Appleton. 8s. 6d. 

R. L. Microz. Five Poet-Novelists of To-day. Joiner and 
Steele. 7s. 6d. 

J. B. Morton. Beachcomber’s Second Omnibus. 
Ward. 7s. 6d. 

GILBERT MURRAY. 

LLEWELLYN Powys. 
Robert Gibbings. 
vellum, 50 gvs. 275 copies, £3 35. 

Mario Praz. The Romantic Agony. Milford. 25s. 

Peter QUENNELL. Aspects of Seventeenth Century Verse 
Cape. 6s. 

BurTON Rascog. Titans of Literature. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

G. Reavey and M. Stontn. Soviet Literature. Wishart. 8s. 6d. 

AGNES REPPLIER. To Think of Tea. Cape. §s. 

Harry Rosperts. Thinking and Doing. Black. 2s. 6d. 

SorHre V La Rocue. The London Scene—1787. Cape. tos. 6d. 

Rupwin. Devil in Legend and Literature. Open Court Co. 
7s. 6d. 

Martin ScHiitze. Goethe Centenary Papers, 1832-1932. 
Court Co. 7s. 6d. 

ANDRE L. SIMON. Tables of Content : 


Sheed and 
Aristophanes. Oxford Press. 7s. 6d. 


Glory of Life. With Engravings by 
Golden Cockerel Press. Three copies on 


Open 


Leaves from My Diary. 


Constable. 7s. 6d. 

EpitH SiIrwe_t. The English Eccentrics. Faber. 15s. 

Pror. G. ELttior SmitH. The Diffusion of Culture. Watts. 
7s. 6d. 


L. PEARSALL SMITH. On Reading Shakespeare. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

JOHN SPARROW. Sense and Poetry. Constable. About §s. 

DorotHy MarGAreT Stuart. The Girl Through the Ages. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

FREDERICK WATSON. Robert Smith Surtees. 

Resecca West. A Letter to a Grandfather. 


Harrap. 12s. 6d. 
Hogarth. 1s. 


R. H. WILensKI. Ruskin. Faber. About 15s. 
I.A.WILuiaMs. Points in Eighteenth Century Poetry. Constable. 
About 21s. 


DRAMA 


G. W. BisHop. Barry Jackson and the London Theatre. Barker. 215. 

REMO BuFANO. Be a Puppet Showman. Appleton. 12s. 6d. 

STEPHEN KinG-Hatt. Three Plays and a Plaything. Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson. 6s. 

D. H. Lawrence. Collected Plays. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

A. A. Mitne. More Plays. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


BEVERLEY NICHOLS. Failures. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

G. R. Noyes. Masterpieces of Russian Drama. Appleton. 30s. 
EDUCATION 

Str JOHN ADAMSON. Externals and Essentials. Longmans. 30s. 


V. V. ANDERSON. Psychiatry in Education. 

A. M. Carr-SAUNDERS and P. A. WILSON. 
Oxford Press. 25s. 

Mrs. Eviis-Morris. Children’s Dances. 


Harper. 15s. 
The Professions. 


Fenkins. 3s. 6d. 


SusAN Isaacs. Social Development in Young Children. Rouwt- 
ledge. About 15s. 

K. MEHNERT. Youth in Soviet Russia. Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. 

F. M. Miter. Philips’ Informative Geographies, Book I. 
Philip. 1s. and ts. 3d. 


R. W. Ricu. Training of Teachers.in-England and Wales during 
the Nineteenth Century. Cambridge Press. 105. 6d. 


FICTION 
ADRIAN ALINGTON. Chaytor’s. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
MARGERY ALLINGHAM. Sweet Danger. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Paut AtverDes. Changed Men. Secker. 6s. 

Wrm.1AamM ASHLEY ANDERSON. Yellow Flood. Barker. 7s. 6d. 
Vicki Baum. Martin’s Summer... Bles.. 7s. 6d. 

E. F. Benson. Travail of Gold. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 64. 


STELLA BENSON and Count DE TOULOUSE LAUTREC DE SAVINE. 


Pull Devil, Pull Baker. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
S. L. BENSUSAN. Joan Winter. Unicorn Press. 7s. 6d. 
J. D. BeresForp. The Young People. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


ANTHONY BERKELEY, MILWARD KENNEDY, GLADYS MITCHELL, 
JoHN RuopeE, DorotHy L. SAYERS and HELEN SIMPSON. 
Ask a Policeman. Barker. 7s. 6d. 

BARBARA BLACKBURN. The Long Journey. 

F. C. Bonen. Flo. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Marjorie BowEN. The Stolen Bride. Lovat Dickson. 

IvAN BUNIN. The Well of Days. Hogarth. 7s. 6d. 

Mary Butts. The Macedonian. Heinemann. 6s. 

JosePpH CasoT.. Pebble in the Pond. Hamish Hamilton. 

KareEL CAPEK. Fairy Tales. Allen and Unwin. 

Hans Carossa. Dr. Gion. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

JAMES CLEUGH. Rush Hour. Rich and Cowan. 7s. 6d. 

G.D.H.and M. Coie. Supt. Wilson’s Cases. Collins. 

Covette. Cheri’s End. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

JoHN Courier. Tom’s A-Cold. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

A. J. Crontn. Grand Canary. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

RICHARD Curve. Corruption. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

MarGARET Dace. Limited Variety. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Racuer K. Davis. The Envious Land. Cupe. 7s. 6d. 

Maurice Dexopra. Love Calling. Laurie. 7s. 6d. 

S. S. VAN Ding. The Kennel Murder Case. Cassell. 

Lots DonNE. You and Caroline and I. Wishart. 7s. 6d. 

R. D. Dortuy. After the Party. Secker. 6s. 

JoHN Easton. Ferrol Bond. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

ILyA EHRENBOURG. A Street in Moscow. Grayson and Grayson. 
75. 6d. 

St. JOHN ERVINE. 

CarRApDoc EVANS. 


Cassell. -7s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 
About §s. 


7s. 6d 


7s. 6d. 


Omnibus Volume. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Wasps. Rich and Cowan. 7s. 6d. 


Marciap Evans. The Wooden Doctor. Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 
W. Ewart. When Armegeddon Came. Rich and Cowan. 7s. 6d. 
HANS FAcLiapa. Littlh Man What Now. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


JOHN FISHER. 
J. S. FLETCHER. 
C. S. FORESTER. 
RONALD FRASER. 
H. W. FREEMAN. 
7s. 6d. 
R. GATHORNE-HARDY. 
Lorp GoRELL. Elizabeth Star. 
Maxim Gorkt. Other Fires. 
O. M. Grar. The Station-Master. Chatto and Windus. 
Per HALLstROM. Short Stories. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Ian Hay. The Midshipmaid. Hodder and Stoughten. 
HEINRICH HEINE. Florentine Nights. Howe. 10s. 6d. 
A. P, Hersert. Mr. Dough’s Diary. Benn. 6s. 
RosBert HICHENS. The Paradine Case. Benn. 8s. 6d. 
CONSTANCE HotME. The Lonely Plough. Jvor Nicholson and 
Watson. 8s. 6d. 
WINIFRED Hoitsy. The Astonishing Island. Lovat Dickson. §s. 
BARBARA HUGHES-STANTON. Nurse. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
Huco Tavsor. Gentlemen—the Regiment! Dent. 7s. 6d. 
Hevten Hutt. Hardy Perennial. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


To Dream Again. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Drysalter Street. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

The Gun. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
Tropical Waters. Cape. 
Pond Hall’s Progress. 


7S. 6d. 
Chatto and Windus. 


Other Seas. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Appleton. 12s. 6d. 

7s. 6d. 


7S. 6d. 


R. AND K. JOHN. Death by Request. Faber. 7s. 6d. 
Mary JOHNSTON. Miss Delicia Allen. Thornton Butterworth. 
7s. 6d. 


M. JosePH and S. Jerson. Heads or Tails. Yarrolds. 7s. 6d. 


FRANZ Karka. The Great Wall of China. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
JosepH KesseLt. Crossroads. Grayson and Grayson. 7s. 6d. 
RICHARD KEVERNE. Menace. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

DENNIS KincaIp. Durbar. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
P.N. Krassnorr. Largo. Hutchinson’s. 7s. 6d. 


Ertk M. R. v. KUHNELT-LEDDIHN. Gates of Hell. Sheed and 


Ward. 7s. 6d. 
SeLtMA LaGeRLOF. Gésta Berling’s Saga. Cape. 8s. 6d. 
D. M. Larce. The Open Arms. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
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NEW BOOKS 





THE AMAZING AMAZON 


By Captain F. McDERMOTT, F.R.G.S., with 75 illus- 
trations. 15/- net. 

The Travel Book of the Year. Written in vivid 
style and profusely illustrated with many striking 
photographs. Should be in every library. 


SOME MEMORIES OF THE 
PEACE CONFERENCE 


By Lieut.-Colonel R. H. BEADON, C.B.E. 12/6 net. 
Throws new light on Versailles and records the thrilling 
events that led up to the Treaty. 


By PERCIVAL G. MASTERS. Foreword by Silt 
William Arbuthnot Lane. 2/6 net. 

Sir William Arbuthnot Lane strongly urges every 
man and woman who desires to keep well to obtain 
a copy of this wonderful little work. 


FIRST STEPS IN HERALDRY 


By J. W. LYDEKKER, M.A. Cantab. 5/- net. 
A fascinating new guide to this little known subject, 
Fully illustrated. 


THE ELEMENTS OF NATURAL 
THEOLOGY 


By ROBERT McCLURE WOODS, B.A. 16/6 net. 
An attempt to prove the existence of a Supreme 
Being by a study of nature. 


ROUMANIA CALLING 


By GERTRUDE MENDL. Illustrated. 2/6 net. 

A new guide book to this romantic country. Fully 
illustrated. 

/ 

THE CHILDREN’S AUTHOR 
By CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER. 2/6 net 

A mine of information for every young author, an 
for everyone desirous of writing stories, articles, books, 


etc., for children. 


BRITAIN’S FUTURE 


By NORMAN PEMBERTON. 2/6 net. 
A book that will probably cause a storm of controversy. 


HOW TO START AND RUN AN 
AMATEUR DRAMATIC SOCIETY 


By LOFTUS WIGRAM. 2/6 net. 

Indispensable to everyone interested in amateur 
theatricals, and to anyone contemplating starting an 
amateur society 


IS RELATIVITY TRUE? 


By F. A. BURGESS. 2/- net. 
The first book dealing comprehensively with this 
famous theory written in a way everyone can understand. 
By IVIE P. HOLDEN. 1/- net. 
Every woman will want this indispensable little work. 


Written by an expert, it enables every womah to make 
the most of herself. 


ssseenmeee=PEADY SHORTLY *****°"""""= 


The New Enlarged 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GILBERT WHITE 


By EDWARD A. MARTIN, F.G.S., 


First published 30 years ago. A new 
and entirely revised edition will shortly 
be available at 15/- net. 

Members of “‘ The Gilbert White Fellow- 
ship,”” ‘The Selbourne Society,” or 
anyone interested, are invited to write 
for a full descriptive leaflet. 


CCR CR RRR C RRR ESR, 


f Ff. 


39ST MARTIN’S COURT. W.C.2 
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SPRING BOOKS 


DREISER 


AND THE 


LAND OF THE FREE 
A NOVEL OF FACTS 
by 
DOROTHY DUDLEY 


JOHN COWPER POWYS writes : 
‘* | am very pleased with this book on Dreiser 
and his times. I think it is subtle, penetrating, 
eloquent and true. It is more than these: 
for it is also—which is not always the case 
with such sophisticated criticism—absorbingly 
fascinating to read. 


Not often is biography lifted to so intelligent a 
level or sunk into so many deep shafts of 
searching penetration. I am convinced that 
the book will survive long—as a wonderful 
picture of a remarkable epoch in American 
letters... °° 


Demy 8vo. 490 pages. March 30th) ‘1§s. net. 


THE GERMAN 
PARADOX 


by 
A. PLUTYNSKI 


A calmly-reasoned discussion of Germany’s 
destiny as a great European power. The 
** paradox ’’ to which the title refers is the 
economic policy which Germany has been 
pursuing for the last 10 years. 

(March 23rd) 6s. net. 


THE OLD LADY 


UNVEILED 
by 
3. R. JARVIE 

A study of the function and constitution of the 
Bank of England, explaining how a private 
profit-making concern enjoys wide privileges 
by Act of Parliament, while having little or no 
official responsibility. 

(Early April) 38. 6d. net. 


TOWARDS 
STANDARDS OF 
CRITICISM 


Selections from the Calendar of Modern 
Letters, 1925-27, with a long introduction 


by 
F. R. LEAVIS 
A book that, it is hoped, will be of particular 
use to those concerned in the teaching of 
English, and generally to all those for whom 


a real understanding of modern literature is 
of lively concern. 


(April) 5s. net. 
A POET IN GAOL 
SNOBBERY WITH 
VIOLENCE 
by 
Count POTOCKI of MONTALK 


A vivid account of a sentence served in Worm- 
wood Scrubs. A document of both social 
and literary value. 


Ready Now. Is. net. 





WISHART & Co., 10 John Street, 
ADELPHI 
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C. Lioyp-Jonzes. Laughter in Heaven. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Ernst LoTHar. Little Friend. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

Dents MackarL. Having Fun. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
STEPHEN MCKENNA. Magic Quest. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

F. O. MANN. Three, The Drive. Faber. 7s. 6d. 


Erne. MANNIN. Venctian Blinds. Jarrolds. 8s. 6d. 

WALTER DE LA Mare. Omnibus Volume. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

A. E. W. Mason. The Sapphire. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
Beatrice Mayor. The Stream. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Wattrick Merrick. Off the Map. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

EsTHER MEYNELL. Quintet. Chapman and Hall. 8s. 6d. 
PATRICK MILLeR. The Magic Circle. Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 
Naomi MITcHisON. The Delicate Fire. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


ELINOR MorDAUNT. Mrs. Van Kleek. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
DeRMOT MorraAH. The Mummy Case. Faber. 7s. 6d. 
GEOFFREY Moss. Thursby. Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 


R.H. Mottram. The Lame Dog. Chatto and Windus. 

HERMYNIA ZUR MUHLEN. The Wheel of Life. Barker. 

RoBERT NEUMANN. Mammon. Davies. 7s. 6d. 

KATHLEEN Norris. Walls of Gold. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Kate O’Brien. Triduum. Hernemann. 7s. 6d. 

Ermar O’Durry. Asses in Clover. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Ermar O’DurrFy. The Secret Enemy. Bles. 7s. 6d. 

Con O'Leary. A Hillside Man. Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d. 

Li. Pur_iips OPPENHEIM. Murder in Monte Carlo. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

BARONESS Orczy. The Scarlet Pimpernel Looks at the World. 
Unicern Press. 7s. 6d. 

Ccnat O’RrorDAN. Soldier’s Wife. Arrozesnnith. 7s. 6d. 

Nis PETERSEN. Street of the Sandalmakers. Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d. 

EpEN PuttLpotts. The Captain’s Curio. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

MeELVILLE Prrrce. There Must Be Unicorns. Hamish Hamilton. 
7s. 6d. 

ALAN E. Porter. A Man of Pride. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

JoHN Cowper Powys. A Glastonbury Romance. Lane. Ios. 6d. 

GEORGE Preepy. The Knot Garden. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

JoHN Ruope. The Motor Rally Mystery. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

E. ARNOT ROBERTSON. Ordinary Families. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

RAFAEL SABATINI. Romances of the Sea. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

C. W. Sanpers, R. J. Horton, W.C. Tuttie and F.C. RoBerTson. 
The Wild West Omnibus Volume. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

C. and N. SCHARTEN-ANTINK. The Rest is Silence. Rich and 
Cowan. 7s. 6d. 

ELEANOR Scott. Swings and Roundabouts. 
7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 


Hamish Hamilton. 


FRANZ SELDTE. Through a Lens Darkly. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
JOSEPH SHEARING. Album Leaf. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

UpeTON SINCLAIR. Manassas. Laurie. 7s. 6d. 

H. De Vere Stacrocite. The Naked Soul. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Noet STREATFEILD. Tops and Bottoms. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

L. A. G. Stronc. Sea Wall. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


SYLVIA THOMPSON. Helena. Hetmemann. 7s. 6d. 

A. A. THOMSON. The Marigold Standard. Fenkins. 7s. 6d. 

H. M. TOMLINSON. Snows of Helicon. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

B. TRAvEN. The Death-Ship. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

BEN TRAVERS. Hyde Side Up. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

H. A. VACHELL. An Impending Sword. Stanley Paul. §s. 

H. A. VACHELL. Vicars’ Walk. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

De VALDA. Full Measure. Barker. 9s. 

CAPTAIN HARALD VICTORIN. The Eaglet. 

EDGAR WALLACE. The Frightened Lady. 
7s. 6d. 

HuGH WALPOLE. All Souls’ Night. 

J. M. WatsH. Spies Are Abroad. 

CHRISTOPHER WARD. Jonathan 
Grayson. 7s. 6d. 

FRANCES EVELYN, COUNTESS OF WARWICK and LANGFORD REED. 
The Prime Minister’s Pyjamas. Archer. 7s. 6d. 

FRANCIS WATSON. Wonder Malady. Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d. 

ALEC WAUGH. Wheels Within Wheels. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

CAROLYN WELLS. The Clue of the Eyelash. Lippincott. 7s. 6d. 

Eptth WHARTON. Human Nature. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 

B. WuitLock. The Stranger on the Island. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 

ALICE M. WILLIAMSON. The Lightning Conductor Comes Back. 
Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

HENRY WILLIAMSON. The Star-Born. Faber. 165s. 

THAMES WILLIAMSON. Sad Indian. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

P. C. WREN. Flawed Blades. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

TACK B. Yeats. Sailing Sailing Swiftly. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Fourth Crime Club Omnibus. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


Lovat Dickson. 2s. 6d. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Drew—Rover. Grayson and 


HISTORY 


LieuT.-COLONEL R. H. Beapon. Some Memories of the Peace 
Conference. Lincoln Williams. 12s. 

E. F. BENSON. The Outbreak of War (1914). Davies. §s. 

Mary HastiIncs BrapLtey. Old Chicago. Appleton. 18s. 

HARRISON Brown, E. L. Woopwarp, ARNOLD J. ToYNBEKE and 
S. K. Ratciirre. Our Neighbours : To-day and Yesterday. 
Howe. 6s. 

JoHN BucHAN. The Massacre of Glencoe (1692). 

Str ALEXANDER G. Carpew. The Inquisition. Watts. 35. 

TRENCHARD Cox. The Renaissance in Europe. Methuen. 

EpMUND B. D’AUVERGNE. Human Livestock. Grayson and 
Grayson. 15s. 

R. E. DICKINSON and O. J. R. Howartu. A History of Geo- 
graphy. Oxford Press. 8s. 6d. 

C. Ernest Faytz. A Short History of the World’s Shipping 
Industry. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

GUGLIELMO FERRERO. Peace and War. Macmillan. 

Str WILLIAM Foster. England’s Quest of Eastern Trade. 
155. 

E. M. PrrepMAN. Russia in Transition. Allen and Unwin. 21:5, 

ALVARO ALCALA GALIANO. The Fall of a Throne. Thoratcn 
Butterworth. 10s. 6d. 

STEPHEN GASELEE. The Foreign Office. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

H. R. G. Greaves. The Spanish Constitution. Hogarth Pre:s. 
Is. 6d. 

PHILIP GUEDALLA. 

PHILIP GUEDALLA. 


Davies. §s. 


7s. €d. 
Black. 


The Hundred Days (1815). 
The Queen and Mr. Glad:t»ne. 


Davies. §s. 
Hodder and 


Stoughton. Vol. I. 28s. 

Eire: Hatftvy. History of the English People in the Nineteenth 
Century. Epilogue. Vol. II (1905-1914). Benn. 25s. 
Pror. A. F. Hatrerstey. South Africa, 1652-1932. Thornton 

Butterworth. 2s. 6d. 
BisHop A. E. KNox. The Tractarian Movement, 1833-1845. 
Putnam. 10s. 6d. 


W. A. LamLtaw. A History of Delos. Blackwell. 18s. 

P. Linpsay. Richard III. Jvor Nicholson and Watson. tos. 6d. 

R. H. Bruce Locxuart. The Russian Revolution (1917-1919). 
Davies. §s. 

A. MACKINNON. The Rome of the Early Church. R.T.S. 7s. 6d. 

LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR GEORGE MACMUNN. The Martial Races 
of India. Sampson Low. 15s. 

Davip MatHew. The Celtic Peoples and Renaissance Europe. 
Sheed and Ward.” About 21s. 

J. Lewis May. The Oxford Movement. Lane. 15s. 

ARTHUR PERCIVAL NEWTON. The European Nations in the West 
Indies, 1493-1688. Black. 15s. 

G. R. Owst. Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England. 
Cambridge Press. 265s. 

H. Prnnow. History of Germany. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

ProF. Pokrovsky. Brief History of Russia. Vol. I to 1goo. 
Vol. II to 1907. Martin Lawrence. §s. each vol. 

P. CoHEN PorTHEIM. The Spirit of France. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 

J. HOLLAND Rose, A. P. NEwTon and E. A. BENIANS. Cambridge 
History of the British Empire. Vol. VII. Part 1: Aus- 
tralia. Part II: New Zealand. Cambridge Press. Part 
I, 30s. Part Il, rss. 

ARTHUR ROSENBERG. History of Bolshevism. Milford. 165s. 


W. T. Sertey. England in the Eighteenth Century. Black. 
7s. 6d. 
HuGuH Taytor. History as a Science. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


R. ANNAND TAYLOR. Renaissance France. Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 

J. Ertc THomMpson. Mexico Before Cortez. Scribner's. tos. 6d. 

HERBERT VIVIAN. Kings in Waiting. Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

H. T. Wape-Gery. Studies in the Structure of Attic Society. 
Gollancz. 

H. WILKINSON. The Adventurers of Bermuda. 

History of the War in Macedonia. Vol. 1. 


Milford. 16s. 
H.M. Stationery 


Office. 12s. 6d. 
LAW, POLITICS, ECONOMICS 
Pror. Patrick ABERCROMBIE. Town and Country Planning. 


Thornton Butterworth. 2s. 6d. 


G. C. ALLEN. British Industries and Their Organisation. Long- 
mans. 0s. 6d. 

Str NORMAN ANGELL. From Chaos to Control. Allen and 
Unwin. 4s. 6d. 


SiR NoRMAN ANGELL. The Great Illusion, 1933. Heinemann. 
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THE TWILIGHT 
A. Prophett 


7s. 6d. 
“Mr. Prophett seems to be possessed of all 


the gifts that are requisite to a distinguished 
novelist.” Sunday Referee 


“The Twilight Age is the work of a writer of 
remarkable sensitiveness and sincerity . 
It marks, I think, , the appearance of a very 
remarkable writer.’ 

Epwin Muir in The Listener 


“ A major performance.” 
Manchester Evening News 


AGE 


An Omnibus V olume 


HOGARTH LETTERS 

6s. 
Viscount Cecil 
Raymond Mortimer 
L. A. G. Strong 
Hugh Walpole 
Louis Golding 

Peter Quennell 


E. M. Forster 
Rosamund Lehmann 
Francis Birrell 
Virginia Woolf 

J. C. Hardwick 

















DIALECTIC 


er THE TACTICS OF THINKING, by FRANK BINDER 
(of Bonn University) 
Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 
“Nearly every paragraph contains some — statement, and the 
illustrations chosen are always alive . . . Nobody can read this book 
without thinking.""—John O" London. 
“a. wholly individual—indeed a quite remarkable book _, . a book 
to live with.’ ‘—Geoffrey West (F: cota Review). 


“He has written in fine a prose a book which all who wish 
to think clearly should read. — Saturday Review. 


LITERARY SESSIONS 


by ERIC PARTRIDGE, M.A., B.Lit.Oxon 
Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 


No. 6 of the Benington Books. The subjects of the Essays include :— 
“The Origin of Drama.” “* The Movement of Criticism since 1798.” 
“The Censorship,”’ ‘‘ Studies of Five Early XIXth Century Writers.” 
“Fiction and the Public.”” “* Best-Sellers in Fiction.” “* Literature 
and Medicine.”” 

‘A distracting but readable miscellany." —The Spectator. 
“A pleasant antiquarian book, unpretentious, conversational, full of odd 


and amusing scraps of knowledge.’ ‘“—J. C. Squire (Daily Telegraph). 
Ready March 29 


THE MUSIC OF GROWTH 


by COLLUM with Foreword by SIR ARTHUR KEITH. 


In view of the importance of this work, and of the desire of both author 
and publisher that it may be accessible to all those thoughtful readers 
who cannot afford to buy expensive books, the price has been fixed 
at 3/6 net. 

To demonstrate the validity of the universal principle of growth the 
author, a thoughtful student of biological mysteries, shows how it operates 
as the mainspring of physiological life, of physical phenomena, and 
of human history. This involves thinking of life as a function of growth 
instead of accepting growth as inherent in life, Growth is examined in the act 
Some of the correlations suggested by recent scientific discovery are 
startling. 


THE SCHOLARTIS PRESS, 30 MUSEUM ST.,W.C.1. 








Two Outstanding Novels 


THE HOGARTH PRESS 
52, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1 
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LIVINGSTONES 


Derrick Leon 


res. 6d. 
Recommended by the Book Society 


“ A first novel of highly unusual promise and 
performance.” Observer 


“ Livingstones must rank highly among the 
fiction of the last twenty years.”’ 
Times Lit. Supp. 
“A remarkable novel for 
have written.” 
Sycvia Lynp in the News-Chronicle 


a young man to 


An English Introduction to 


PAUL VALERY 


Theodora Bosanquet s. 

“A sensitive, 

appreciation.” 

R. Exxis Roperts in the 

“ For the first time in my life 
understanding what Valé ry says.” 

Basitt DE SELINCOURT in The Listener 


informed and often witty 


New Statesman 


I find myself 



































NOTABLE 


Just published. 


BRITISH TRIALS 


Price 10/6. 


THE ROYAL MAIL CASE 


(Rex v. Lord Kylsant, etc.) 


Edited by 
COLLIN BROOKS 





Price 10/6. 
THE TRIAL OF 
JACK SHEPPARD 


Edited by 
S. M. ELLIS and 
HORACE BLEACKLEY 


Ready shortly. 





An illustrated pamphlet containing 
full particulars of the Series 
(over 60 volumes) will be sent 


free on application. 


WILLIAM HODGE & CO. 


EDINBURGH - LONDON —- GLASGOW 
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Mayjor-GENERAL SiR GeorGE. ASTON. The Study of War for 
Statesman and Citizens. Longmans. §s. 

NorMaN BentwicH. The Religious Foundations of Inter- 
nationalism. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

N. Berpyagtv. End of our Time. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

A. L. Boypon. Boydon’s Income Tax and Surtax Practice. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 20s. 

D. W. BroGan. The American Political System. Hamish 
Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 

COLLIN Brooks. The Royal Mail Case. Hodge. tos. 6d. 

Hon. Epwarp CADOGAN. The India We Saw. Muftray. 7s. 6d. 

Roy and THEODORA CALVERT. The Lawbreaker. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

EDWIN CANNAN. Economic Scares. King. §s. 

Joun J. Crarke. Outlines of Local Government of the United 
Kingdom. Pitman’s. §s. 

Vv. S. Conen. Economic Society. Heinemann. 4s. 6d. 

G. D. H. Core and M. I. Cote. The Intelligent Man’s Review 
of Europe To-day. Gollancz. §s. 


Pror. R. CoupLtanp. The British Anti-Slavery Movement. 
Thornton Butterworth. 2s. 6d. 

Marcaret Dicsy. Digest of Co-operative Law at Home and 
Abroad. King. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. GERHARD DosBERT. Soviet Economics. Lane. 8s. 6d. 


A Doctor. Psychology in Court. Williams and Norgate. §s. 

Puytuis DoyLe. A History of Political Thought. Cape. tos. 6d. 

E. F. M. Dursin. Purchasing Power and Trade Depression. 
Cape. 6s. 


Paut Einzic. The Comedy of the Pound. Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 
Paut Ernzic. Economic Fascism. Macmillan. About 7s. 6d. 
BARNARD ELLINGER. This Money Business. King. 6s. 

S.M. Exuts. The Trial of Jack Sheppard. Hodge. tos. 6d. 


C. S. Empen. The People and the Constitution. Oxford Press. 
15s. 

H. Frner. English Local Government. Methuen. 15s. 

E. H. FRESHFIELD. Roman Law in the Later Roman Empire. 
Bowes and Bowes. 3s. 6d. 

H. Fyre. The Revolt of Women. Rich and Cowan. 

JoHN GeEoRGE GLOVER and WILLIAM Bouck CONNELL. 
Development of American Industries. Pitman’s. 25s. 

A. P. L. Gorpon. Capital in Sterling. Williams and Norgate. 
35. 6d. 

H.R. G. Greaves. The Spanish Constitution. Hogarth. 1s. 6d. 

Sir Joun H. Harris. A Century of Emancipation. Dent. 5s. 

LippeLtt Hart. The Art of War. VolI: The Future of Infantry. 
Vol. IL: Generalship, Its Diseases and their Cure by Maj.- 
Gen. J. F.C. Fuller. Faber. 2s. 6d. each. 

Leo HAUSLEITER. The Machine Unchained. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

F. A. Hayek. Monetary Theory and the Trade Cycle. Cape. 6s. 

F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. Social and Political Ideas of some Repre- 


8s. 6d. 
The 


sentative Thinkers of the Victorian Age. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 
J. F. Hecker. Moscow Dialogues. Chapman and Hall. 8s. 6d. 
F. W. Hirst. Money: Gold, Silver and Paper. Scribner’s. 6s. 
J. A. Hopson. Work and Wealth. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


H.V. Hopson. Economics of a Changing World. Faber. 7s. 6d. 
SOLOMON S. HUEBNER and Davip McCanan. Life Insurance 


as Investment. Appleton. 12s. 6d. 
ALLEN Hutt. The Condition of the Working Class in Britain. 
Martin Lawrence. 7s. 6d. 


C. L. R. JAMes. The Case for West Indian Self-Government. 
Hogarth. 1s. 
J. P. Jarviz. The Old Lady Unveiled. Wishart. 3s. 

F. TENNYSON Jesse. Trial of Sidney H. Fox. Hodge. tos. 6d. 
H. STANLEY JEVONS. Economic Equality in the Co-operative 
Commonwealth. Methuen. tos. 6d. 

G. T. Jones. Increasing Return, 1850-1910. 

About I§s. 
J. M. Keynes. Essays in Persuasion. Macmillan. Pop.Ed. §s. 
HANS KOHN. Nationalism in Soviet.Russia. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 
Stk TRESHAM LEVER. Profit and Loss. Thornton Butterworth. 6s. 


Cambridge Press. 


KarRL Marx. The Critique of the Gotha Programme. Martin 
Lawrence. 
R. MetcaLr. England and Sir Horace Plunkett. Howe. 3s. 6d. 


J. MicHAEL and MortTIMER J. ADLER. Criminology and Criminal 


Justice. Kegan Paul. About 15s. 
R. J. Mtnney. India Marches Past. Jarrolds. 16s. 
LUDWIG VON Mises. Socialism. Benn. 30s. 
LUDWIG VON Mises. The Theory of Money. Gape. tos. 6d. 


Rt. Hon. HERBERT MORRISON. 
Constable. About 7s. 6d. 


HAROLD NICOLSON. Peacemaking 1918-1919. Constable. 


Socialisation and Transport. 


18s. 


R.Niesunr. Moral Man and Immoral Society. Scribner’s. tos. 6d. 

IGNATIUS PHayre. ‘“ Can America Last?” Murray. About gs. 

A.C.Picou. The Theory of Unemployment. Macmillan. 15s. 

R. Piotrowski. Cartels and Trusts. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

A. PLUTYNsKI. The German Paradox. Wishart. 6s. 

Ezra Pounp. The A.B.C. of Economics. Faber. 3s. 6d. 

Davin RicarDo. Minor Papers on the Currency Question. 
Milford. 13s. 6d. 

Joan Ropinson. The Economics of Imperfect Competition. 
Macmillan. About 15s. 

KaTe ROSENBERG and R. T. Hopkins. The Romance of the Bank 
of England. Thornton Butterworth. 15s. 

O. E. Sacuse. The Socialisation of Banking. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

H. J. SCHONFIELD. The Book of British Industries. Archer. 8s. 6d. 

N. St. BarBe SLApEN. Ark. Or a New Industrial Era. Williams 
and Norgate. 2s. 6d. 

HeEBE SPAULL. How the World is Governed. Hogarth. 1s. 6d. 

J. V. Stattn. Leninism. Vol. II. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

C. K. Wesster. The League of Nations in Theory and Practice. 
Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

LEONARD Wootr. The Intelligent Man’s Way to Prevent War. 
Gollancz. §s. 

New Survey of London Life and Labour. Vol. V. King. 17s. 6d. 


MEDICAL 


R.R. JAMES. Studies in the History of Ophthalmology in Englard 
Prior to the Year 1800. Cambridge Press. About 25s. 

L. G. Parsons and S. G. BARLING. Text-Book of Discases of 
Children. Milford. 2 vols. 

K. STEPHEN. Applied Psycho-Analysis. Cambridge Press. 8s. 6d. 

THeEoporRE F. Tucker and MurrrL Pour. Sex Education in 


Schools. Howe. 3s. 6d. 
C. 1. B. Voce. Chemistry and Physics of Contraceptives. Cape. 
I2s. 6d. 


SERGE VoroNOFF and GEORGE ALEXANDRESCU. Testicular Grafting, 
Williams and Norgate. §s. 


MUSIC 


M. D. Catvocoresst. Musician's Gallery. Faber. 18s. 
ERNEST CLOsSON. The Fleming in Beethoven. Milford. 10s. 6d. 
HENRY COWELL. American Composers on American Music. 


Milford. 13s. 6d. 

EDWIN Evans. Stravinsky. Milford. 1s. 6d. 

R. E. M. Harpinc. The Piano-forte. Cambridge Press. £3 3s. 

JuLrtus HARRISON. Brahms and His Four Symphonies. Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

RALPH HILL. Brahms. Archer. §s. 

FRANK Howes. Beethoven. Milford. 1s. 6d. 

GEORGE C. JELL. Master Builders of Opera. Scribner’s. 8s. 6d. 


HERMAN KLEIN. The Golden Age of Opera, 1872-1914. Rout- 
ledge. 10s. 6d. 
Bast. MaAIne. Elgar: 

About 15s. each. 
R. Molsst and Ico Potscu. 
Oxford Press. £1 Is. 
WILLIAM MurpocH. Brahms: 
Cowan. 8s. 6d. 
SIGMUND SPAETH. The Enjoyment of Music. McGraw-Hill. 65. 
W.J. TuRNER. Facing the Music. Bell. About 7s. 6d. 


His Life and Works. 2 vols. Bell. 


Joseph Haydn : Memorial Portfolio. 


His Life and Works. Rich and 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


RAYMOND B. CATTELL. 
155. 

Paut CLAUDEL. Bitter Leaven. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

C. Watts CUNNINGHAM. The Idealistic Argument in British 
and American Philosophy. Appleton. 21s. 

J. N. Finptay. Meinong’s Theory of Objects. 


Psychology and Social Progress. Daniel: 


Oxford Press. 


155. 

SHEPHERD I. FrRaANz. Persons One and Three. McGraw-Hill. 
10s. 6d. 

A. GOLDENWEISER. History, Psychology, and Culture. Routledge. 
18s. 


LAURA HULTON AND OTHERS. 
Daniel. 2s. 6d. 
The Nature of Learning in Relation to the 
155. 


Individual Psychology and _ the 
Child. 
GEORGE HUMPHREY. 


Living System. Kegan Paul. 
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Watching A Play 
Shute Lectures delivered at Liverpool University 

by C. K. MUNRO 7s 6d 
‘Admirably lucid . . . For an entertaining survey I recommend 
this book, whether you be watcher or aspiring maker’ Punch 
‘A refreshing book . . . has the delight which is inseparable 
from watching an expert at work’ Evening Standard ‘ Much 
of what he has to say will repay study’ The Times Lit. Sup. 


Twos and Threes 

by BARBARA WOOTTON 7s 6d 
‘Mrs Wootton manages to get under our skin with these six 
stories. The pairs and threes she deals with are etched with 
bitter acid’ New Statesman ‘... a sudden freshness and 
first-hand observation which make them well worth reading’ 
Spectator ‘Original flavour, caustic, vivid, and _ ironical’ 
John o° London’s Weekly ‘ Indisputably clever . . . we squirm’ 

Morning Post 


The Garden Book of 


Sir Thomas Hanmer 
Now first printed from the MS volume of 1659 

under the care of IVY ELSTOB 
With an Introduction by ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE 
The Edition is limited to 900 copies, of which 850 are for sale 
Finely printed in Bembo and Arrighi types by Clark of 
Edinburgh With coloured miniature after COOPER and portrait 

after VAN DYCK Quarto cloth gilt 21s See Prospectus 

DAVID GARNETT writes : ‘ This is not something quaint, but 
a really good book which will thrill those who take their gardens 

seriously and care about the past’ 








THE CONDITION OF THE 
WORKING CLASS IN BRITAIN 


by ALLEN HUTT 
“With an Introduction by Harry Pollitt. 
(April 12th) : 6/- 


A’ documented yet vividly personal account and tackles 
the question “ What is to be done ?” 


Prospectus Ready. 


CRITIQUE OF THE GOTHA 
PROGRAMME 


KARL MARX 3/6 


Lenin used this famous polemic effectively on the 
programme question: timely because of current dis- 
cussions here and in the U.S.S.R. With full appendices 
by Engels and Lenin. 


MEMORIES OF LENIN: Vol. fl 
by N. KRUPSKAYA (his widow). —5/- 
‘Of prime importance for the estimate of Lenin’s character.””— The Times. 
“Lenin clearly emerges.” —Howarp Sprinc—Evening Standard. 


MEMOIRS OF A BOLSHEVIK 
O. PIATNITSKY. 6/- 


“Tsarist Russia seen from underneath.” —New Statesman. 
; MARTIN LAWRENCE, 33, Great James St., London,W.C.1 
RS CBO OS WR DOD OP OG WORDEDOT © ~ 








“A noble service done to 


English poetry.” EDMUND BLUNDEN 
Professor 


OLIVER ELTON’S 
new book 


THE ENGLISH MUSE | 


The story of English poetry 
through fourteen centuries 
“Bears everywhere the mark of a 
master.” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
“This irresistible book.” OBSERVER 
“He records the living voice of 
poetry in all its varying echoes, 


from Caedmon to Harold Monro.” 
BIRMINGHAM POST 


penne coll “Buy this book” 


478 pages. 16s. net 

















PITMAN 


WHO’S WHO IN THE TREATES 


Eees by JOHN PARKER. The greatest ! rege ical re eferer 
— onte anges ry stage. Contains nearly 0 | rap 

nf actre actors, dr amatists, criti Ss, manag - wm sers and ott 
ading members of the profession Great Britain and the 

States. New edition, now ready. 1,890 pp. 30/- net. 


TELEVISION : 
TO-DAY & TO-MORROW 


By SYDNEY A. MOSELEY and H. J. at CHAPPL ~y 
B.Sc., Wh.Sc., A.C.G rong rhe pr en er work on televisi 

This new third aitic nn it the most a itative and up-to-da te 
obtainable. Includes pe rtant and interesting dencrigti ns of new 
dovelopan nts in television broadcast and reception. Many illustrations 


INVESTMENT 
IN STOCKS AND SHARES 


By E. D. KISSAN and L. D. WILL capes. Mr. Kissan was 
formerly City Edit« f The Daily Ma : Th book is the result 
of his study of modern i investment meth« is. it shows exa oo oe 
must be done to allo ty 14 pp. 8/6 n 


DIVORCE, “NULLITY 
AND spree malighaaghi 


By ALFRED SKELT, Solicitor 
a history of the great devel pr it i itigat 
forwar de — tion of a law y and pre cedure followed 


aud ¢ tr 5,- 


ELGAR AND HIS MUSIC 


By JOHN F. POR ve. ™ is is th in which nearly all that 
Elgar has writ 4 n is inte tingly dis been § In no other volum 
England's compos cleai terpreted. 124 pp. 5/- net 


Order from a Bookseller or 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd., Parker St., Kingsway, W.C.2 
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Lawrence Hype. The Nameless Faith. Howe. 12s. 6d. Bassie G. REDFIELD. Gods.. Putnam. 10s. 6d. 
K. Jaspers. Man-in the Modern Age. Routledge. 10s. 6d. NATHAN SODERBLOM, late Archbishop of Upsala. The Living 


W.N. and L. A. Kettocc. The Ape and the Child. McGraw- 


Hill. 12s. 6d. 

C. I. Lewts and C. H. LANGForp. Symbolic Logic. Appleton. 
255. 

JoHn Macmurray. Interpreting the Universe. Faber. §s. 

Jacques MariTAIN. Theonas. Conversations of a Sage. Sheed 
and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

H. Ossorne. Foundations of the Philosophy of Value. Cam- 
bridge Press. 108. 6d. 

Sir Herpert SAMuEL. The Problem of Evil. Davies. 2s. 6d. 


The Quest of Reality. Kegan Paul. 


MONSIGNOR WALSHE. 
About I6§s. 


A.N. Wurreneap. Adventures of Ideas. Cambridge Press. 15s. 
POETRY 

LEONARD BARNES. Youth at Arms. Davies. §s. 

LAURENCE BINYON. Dante’s Inferno. Macmillan. About 6s. 


E. H. BLrakeney. The Mosella of Ausonius. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. Limited Edition. 15s. 
H. E. Burver and E. A. BARBER. 


Oxford Press. 18s. 


The Elegies of Propertius. 


G. K. CHEsTerRTon. Collected Poems. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

ROBERT GRAVES. Poems 1930-1933. Barker. 

EpwIin GREENLAW, C. G. OsGoop, and F. M. PADELForRD. The 
Works of Edmund Spenser. A Variorum Edition. Milford 


8 vols. 27s. each. 


(For Johns Hopkins Press). 
Illustrated Rex. Whistler. 


EDWARD JAMES. The Next Volume. 


Fames Press. £3 38. 

D. H. Lawrence. Last Poems. Secker. 10s. 6d. 

C. Day LEwis. The Magnetic Mountain. Hogarth. 
3s. 6d. 


E, H. W. MeyersteIn. New Symphonies. Poetry Bookshop. 


Haro_p Monro. Collected Poems. Cobden Sanderson. 8s. 6d. 

MicHaeEL Roperts. New Country: Poetry and Prose. Hogarth. 
7s. 6d. 

W. R. RutLanp. Creation and Other Poems. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 

Epwarp SHANKS. Poems Ig912 to 1932. Macmillan. (12s. 6d. 

Humbert Wore. Reverie of Policeman. Gollancz. About 6s. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


C. F. AnprRews. Christ in the Silence. Hodder and Stoughton. 
5s. 

E. R. APPLETON. An Qutline of Religion for Children. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 

Bishop E. W. Barnes. Scientific Theory and Religion. Cam- 
bridge Press. About 30s. 


CHRISTOPHER DAWSON. Enquiries into Religion and Culture. 
Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 


Percy DEARMER. Christianity and the Crisis. Gollancz. 


Dr. 


55. 
E. R. Dopps. The Elements of Theology. Oxford Press. 21s. 


ENGLISH DOMINICAN FATHERS. De Potentia of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 3 Vols. Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 7s. 6d. 
each vol. 

LEONCE DE GRANDMAISON S. J. Jesus Christ. Sheed and Ward. 
Vol. III. 12s. 6d. 

A. C. HrEADLAM. What It Means to be a Christian. Faber. 
6s. 


Myth and Ritual of the Hebrews in relation to the 
Oxford Press. 12s. 6d. 


S. H. HOoKe. 
Culture Pattern of the Ancient East. 


Witrrip L. Knox and A. R. Vipter. The Development of 
Modern Catholicism. Philip Allan. 10s. 6d. 
ARNOLD LUNN. Public School Religion. Faber. 7s. 6d. 


Ronatp C. MacFiz. The Theology of Evolution. Unicorn 
Press. 18s. 

A. C. McGirrert. A History of Christian Thought. 
Scribner’s. 12s. 6d. 

J. MacKinnon. The Gospel in the Early Church. 
16s. 

A. MINGANA. 
W. O. E. OB€STERLEY. 
Methuen. 15s. 

From Faith to Faith. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
The Life and Teach- 


35. 6d. 


Vol. II. 
Longmans. 


Heffer. £1 Is. 
Ezra Apocalypse). 


Woodbrooke Studies. Vol. VI. 
Il Esdras (The 


W. E. ORCHARD. 
Rev. Pror. C. E. RAVEN and Miss E. RAVEN. 
Cambridge Press. 


ing of Christ. 



























God. Milford. 18s. 

E. J. THomas. A History of Buddhist Thought. Kegan Pau, 
12s. 6d. 

C. C. J. Wess. A Study of Religious Thought in England since 
1850. Oxford Press. 8s. 6d. 

Ropert McCiure Woops. The Elements of Natural Theology. 
Lincoln Williams. 10s. 6d. 


SCIENCE 


C. BaupouIn. The Mind of the Child. Allen and Unwin.  10;. 

J.D. Bernav. Principles of Chemistry. Gollancz. 

W.S. Berripcz. All About Fish. Harrap. 7s. 64. 

Lupwic VON BERTALANFFY. Modern Theories of Development, 
Oxford Press. 8s. 6d. 

Sir WILLIAM Bracc. The Universe of Light. About 12s. 67.; 
the World of Sound, Old Trades and New Knowledge. 
4s. 6d. each. Bell. 

F. A. Burcess. “Is Relativity True?” Lincoln Williams. 

G. D. HALE CARPENTER. Mimicry. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

H. J. BARTON CHapPLe. Television for the Amateur Constructor, 
Pitman’s. tos. 6d. 

C. S. Cuetroz and Happon C. Apams. Reinforced Concrete 
Bridge Design. Chapman and Hall. About 30s. 

H. A. Daynes. Gas Analysis by Measurement of Thermal Con- 
ductivity. Cambridge Press. About 21s. 

CHARLES Dorfe. Methods of Cellulose Chemistry. 
and Hall. 21s. 

W.H. Ecctes. Wireless. Thornton Butterworth. 2s. 6d. 

FARADAY’S Diary. Vol. III. 7 Volumes. Bell. Limited 
Edition. £12 I2s. per set. 

J. FRENKEL. Wave Mechanics : 
Press. 25s. 

COLONEL M. J. Goprrey. Monograph and Iconograph of Native 
British Orchidaceae. Cambridge Press. About £7 7s. 

E. A. GUGGENHEIM. Modern Thermodynamics by the Methods 


25, 


Chapman 


Advanced Theory. Oxford 


of Willard Gibbs. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 
Marquis HAcuisukA. The Birds of the Philippine Islands. 
Vol.I. Part Il. Witherby. 25s. 


The Inventor and His World. Kegan Paul. 6s. 
Living Machinery. Bell. 4s. 6d. 

Major R. W. G. Hincston. The Meaning of Animal Colour 
and Adornment. Arnold. 18s. 

H. Hoiiincs. The Manufacture of Gas. 
by R. H. Griffith. Benn. jos. 

G.E. M. JAuNcey. Modern Physics. 

Sir JAMES JEANS. The New Background of Science. 
Press. 7s. 6d. 

SiR OLIVER Lopce. 

H. CRICHTON MILLER. 
Thornton Butterworth. 2s. 6d. 

EpWIN LINCOLN MosELEY. Other Worlds. Appleton. 7s. 6d 

M. Mott-SMitH. Heat and its Workings. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 

T. R. Parsons. Fundamentals of Bio-Chemistry in Relation t 
Human Physiology. Heffer. 10s. 6d. 

J. A. RADLEY and JuLIus GRANT. Fluorescence Analysis i 

Ultra-Violet Light. Chapman and Hall. About 12s. 6d. 

Witrrip W. Roppins and HELEN PEARSON. Sex in the Plan 
World. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 

Louis Route. Fishes: Their Journeys and Migrations. 
ledge. About 15s. 

EDMUND SELous. Evolution of Habit in Birds. 

S.J. SHAND. Earth-Lore. Murby. 53s. 

WILHELM StTIEL. Textile Electrification: A Treatise on th 
Application of Electricity in Textile Factories. Routledge. 634 

J. W. StorK and L. P. W. RENovur. Plant and Animal Ecologj 


H. S. HATFIELD. 
Pror. A. V. HILL. 


Vol. I. Water Gas 


225 


Chapman and Hall. 
Cambridg 


My Philosophy. Benn. 215. 
Psycho-Analysis and its Derivatives 


Rout 


Constable. 105 


Murray. §s. 

J. W. N. SuLLivAN. The Limitations of Science. Chatto a 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 

ARNOLD SUMMERFELD. Atomic Structure and Spectral Line 
Methuen. 32s. 

PRINCE TaKA-TsuKASA. The Birds of Nippon. Witherh 
Vol. I. Part I. 15s. 

A. Gowans WuyTeE and Ropert L. HaApFieLp. Deep Sea Salvast 
Sampson Low. 12s. 6d. 

HarRo_p Wricut. Cambridge University Studies. Ivor Nichol 
and Watson. 12s. 6d. 
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NOW READY 


OHN 





Kenneth Ingram 


“An attractive account of the gentle 
yet powerful influence of Keble’s life 
and writings, ending with an interesting 
estimate of his value for modern 
times.”’ 

MORNING POST. 


With Frontispiece. 


This is one of the six volumes of the «* Lives of 
the Tvactarians”’ series. Prospectus on 


application. 
6! + ner 


PHILIP ALLAN, GT. RUSSELL ST., London 












— —— 
‘BUT TERWOR TH 
meee | su — 







Just published Just published 








Why are we taxed 


? £16. 8. 0 per head 





Read Read 
PROFIT & LOSS 


Y 
SIR TRESHAM LEVER 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— 





“His book should be read. 
It makes one think.” 


Graphs eS 6s. net 


ws eeororo st DLAI .onoon wc 




















ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


There is no more authoritative Encyclopedia published. 


with a 
tion in 





THE NEW EDITION OF 


CHAMBERS’S 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Ten Vols. Imp. S8vo. Cloth, £10 net. 


J. M. Bulloch in the “Sunday Times” writes: “Priding myself 


fairly extensive knowledge of books of reference, [ have no hesita- 
saying that ‘Chambers’s’ is out of sight the best book of the kind 
1 know. ; 


What 1 don’t know is how people can get on without it.’ 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPAEDIA OF 


A History Critical and Biographical of Authors in the English tongue 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, with Specime: 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


New Edition. Three Vols. Cloth, £3 net. 


Writings. 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


Dealing with many thousand celebritics of all nations, from the 
st times to the present day. 


CHAMBERS’S 20th CENTURY 


remote 


Pronouncing, Explanatory, Etymologtcal. Thorough!y Revis« 


DICTIONARY 


New Edition. 1,005 pages. Cloth, 15/- net. 


DICTIONARY 


Edition. Cloth, 7/6 net. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS AND THE 


By GARETH H. BROW NING. Virst Series, 10/6 net; Second Series, 
10/6 net. Each with! >) full- pi Tn trations in Colour. 
**The coloured plates are an ne we rth mut “" more than the price o 
the book.’’-—*‘Seottish Country Life. . 


STORY OF THEIR NAMES. 





BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. 


With In 
Colour 


HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF BRITISH WILD ANIMALS. 


MORTIMER BATTEN. 7/6 net. liiustrated by WARWICK 


By H 


By A. LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON. Sel nes. 


itroduction by Sir J. paced R THOMSON and 132 Drawing 


by GEORGE RANKI 


REYNOLDS. 





38, Scho Square, LONDON, W.1; and EDINBURGH. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 





is of their 

















| Government 
Publications 








17 EDUCATION. 


Report on the Instruction of the Young in the 
aims and achievements of the League of Nations. 
6d. (7d.). 

Report on Trade Schools on the Continent 


2s. (2s. 2d.) 


SEVERN BARRAGE. 


| The Report of the Committee of the Economic 
| Advisory Council which has investigated the 

| technical possibilities and merits of establishing 
| a power station on the Severn is now ready. 


od. (7d ) 


- RESEARCH. 


| An account rad th > work achieved and in prospect 
under the g il direction of the Department 
ot S« ‘entific ar rd iad istrial Kesearch is contained 
in the Department t’s Annual report for the year 





1931-32. Cmd.4254 38. (38. 3d.) 
A similar Report on Medical Research by the 
Medical Research Council 1931-32 Cmd_.4248 
| 2s. (2s. 3d.) 
| “SALONIKA. 
| The history of the war in Macedonia will be 
| published in two volumes Volume tr follows the 
| Sortum ss of the armies in the field down to the 
| battle of Do nin May, 19617 and throws light 
on on wl dithic yt of international politic whic! i 
hampered the conduct of the war. Ready 23rd 
Marc h, 1922 i2 () <l 135s 2c] ( e ot map 
5s. 6d. (6s ‘o be published on M: rch, 19323 j 
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SPRING BOOKS 








IN THE SEASON OF THE 


YEAR 
By JAMES J. CASH. Illustrated. 7/6 net. 


A breezy, open-air book, inspiring in its love of the 
open countryside at all times and seasons. The auther 
gives generously of his experience, and, on bird life in 
particular, he is an acknowledged authority. 


TO INTRODUCE THE 


HEBRIDES 
By IAIN F. ANDERSON. Illustrated. 7/6 net., 


With an introduction by 
the Rev. KENNETH Mac.eop, D.D. 


For an armchair tour or a deck companion, this is 
an eminently suitable book. It deals in a delightful 
manner with all the places of historical or legendary 
interest in these rugged islands. 


FONTAINEBLEAU 
By EDMOND PILON. Illustrated. 6/— net 
Translated from the French by JoHN GILMER. 


This is a book to gladden the heart of the historian and 
of all those who would step back into the glamorous 
days of former centuries. 


THREAD LINE ANGLING 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


By ALEXANDER WANLESS. Illustrated. 3/6 net. 


Mr. Wanless’ former books have all created great 
interest wherever anglers forgather, and in this book 
he develops even more fully his theories on this branch 
of the angler’s art. 


THE GREAT LING PLOT 
By WYNDHAM MARTYN. 7/6 net. 
Morning Post: “ A terrific tale! Here is a thriller in 
the grand style. Mr. Martyn has a remarkable gift 


for thrilling incidents and his latest story is even more 
engrossing than its predecessors. 


AN ENGLISHMAN AMONG 


GANGSTERS 
By L. W. HOLMES. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 


This is a book on American gangsters and the methods 
of the police to cope with them. The author has had 
first-hand experience of these affairs and has compiled 
a volume in which every chapter teems with dramatic 
incident. 


CONTRACT SIMPLICITAS 
By ‘ CRITICUS.’ 6/— net. 


In this book the author has relentlessly exposed and 
pulled to pieces the famous Culbertson Approach- 
Forcing System, and on the ruins he has built up a 
new, logical and easy to understand method of bidding. 


DISOBEDIENT DOGS 


By Lr.-Co.t. G. H. BADCOCK. Illustrated. 3/6 net. 


An invaluable book to all dog-lovers, whether they go 
in for dog breeding on a large scale or merely a single 
animal as a household companion. 


BRITAIN the WAR DEBTS 
By LEONARD J. REID. 2/6 net. 


With a foreword by the Rt. Hon. Sir Ropert Horne, 
G.B.E., K.C., M.P. 

Mr. Reid, as City Editor of The Daily Telegraph, is 

fully qualified to write extensively and well on this 

highly important question. He has succeeded in his 

task admirably. 


MULLINER NIGHTS 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE. 7/6 net. 
Spectator : “ Mr. Wodehouse is still on the top of his 
brilliant form.” 

Sunday Times : “ So exceedingly droll you cannot help 
laughing aloud.” 
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JUST FOR A RIBBON 


The Lost Leader. A Study of Wordsworth. By Hucu 
TPANSON FausseT. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


When Professor Herbert Read published his Clarke Lectures 
on Wordsworth, the orthodox followers who regarded the poet 
as a pillar of the Church of England were»very contemptuous, 
dismissing the new interpretation of the life and the poems as a 
morbid hallucination. Now Mr. Fausset, in a much more de- 
tailed analysis, vindicates the conclusions of the earlier critic. 
His. study of the poetry is extraordinary in its precision: and by 
elaborate comparisons within the body of the work and against 
the incidents of the poet’s life he brings the conviction that the 
poet in Wordsworth died prematurely before the age of forty, 
from a complication of fear and remorse. 

Mr. Fausset, by labour in solitude, has so closely identified 
his own and everyman’s spiritual problem with that of Words- 
worth that his story of the conflict, proceeding step by step with 
a burden of evidence, takes on the reality of a tragic play. The 
analytical criticism becomes a closely knit work of art, from which 
Mr. Fausset’s earlier tendency to diffuseness is purged. He has 
never written so forceful and clear a book as this. The subject 
is obviously most near to him, and by complete identification of 
himself with it he has produced a study that is creative and of 
universal application within the worlds of thought, feeling, and 
conduct. 

His principal argument is that the whole of Wordsworth’s natural 
force, the real poet in the man, was invested in his love for Annette 
Vallar, his enthusiasm for the French Revolution, and his friend- 
ship for Beaupuy. By subsequently repudiating these he cut 
himself off from his own source and identity, so splitting and 
weakening his spirit that not even the lavish offerings from his 
sister Dorothy and from Coleridge could help him to a complete 
conquest of himself, or to a harmonious maturity in which his 
greatness might have been fully embodied in great poetry. 

By a running commentary on The Prelude—rather in the manner 
of Unamuno’s on Don Quixote—Mr. Fausset traces the early 
development of Wordsworth as a unified being expressing directly 
the spirit of Nature. His adventures in France, culminating in 
his becoming the father of Annette’s child, were the crisis of that 
expression. The circumstances of his poverty and the inter- 
vention of war with France, combined with his own egoism (that 
jealous desire to keep himself free for poetic work); and against 
the combination he had not strength enough to follow his love. 
He deserted Annette, and thereby set up within himself complica- 
tions of guilt. He had followed nature, and nature had betrayed 
him, as it had betrayed the revolutionaries in France. In the 
resultant misery and uncertainty his spirit succumbed to civil war. 
The result was a divided allegiance between his old and true self, 
and'‘& new shamefaced being who called in the hirelings of “ Safety 
first’; that is, political conservatism and the Church of England. 
Thus the great poet, pure in spirit, perfect vehicle of the universe 
seen by his honest mind, degenerated into a priest, “ seeking 
sanctuary in a Churchman’s and a moralist’s creed and losing 
both his integrity and the pearl of inward honesty that is beyond 
price. And in its place he had preferred a righteous unction 
beneath which, however much leavened by pity and philanthropy, 
the bright spirit of life dimmed and died.” 

Mr. Fausset’s arguments force one not only to agreement, but 
also to that deeper stock-taking of one’s own spiritual capital 
which is undertaken only under extreme compulsion. But after 
this process one begins to wonder if it was possible that Words- 
worth’s sense of guilt could have had so localised a cause as his 
affair with Annette. Could anyone, except a neurotic solitary, 
have so brooded upon a very excusable incident that in the long 
run did no harm to anybody ? The poet’s defection caused neither 
death nor despair. He and Annette met years later, both very 
friendly and thankful that they were not united. While not 
denying the hardening and often brutalising effect of remorse and 
its reaction into self-righteousness, I doubt if Wordsworth, being 
a great poet, would not have had sufficient self-knowledge to 
estimate and control that effect. Might there not have been some 
other cause, possibly inestimable, possibly a mere clement of his 
constitution, by which the poet was led to choose a life of safety 
rather than one of continued adventure ? Perhaps the very in- 
tensity of his productive years wore him out, so that his early 
senility in the almshouse of the Church of England was due to the 
simple fact that he squandered his spiritual fortune in one short 
riotous burst. De Quincey says that at thirty-seven he was 





taken for a man of sixty, “a stark but ravaged man,” and victim 
of “a self-consuming style of thought.” We may never know 
why the genius of poetry left him. It left Coleridge, it left 
Matthew Arnold and Rimbaud in the same way. Perhaps the 
secret is that poetry is 2 morning-strength. But we can certainly 
agree with Mr. Fausset that Wordsworth only added to the speed 
of the parting guest by turning away to contemplate his own 
safety, and by refusing to “ dare to be insecure and in that insecurity 
discovering a perfect safety.” RICHARD CHURCH 


HIGH SPIRITS 


We'll Shift our Ground, or Two on a Tour. Almost a 
Novel. By EDMUND BLUNDEN AND SYLVA NorMAN. Cobderi- 
Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


** I don’t want to have anything more to do with you ! ” exclaims 
the heroine of We'll Shift our Ground to the embarrassed hero. 
This is the first sentence in the book and would make an excellent 
start for a modern novel dealing with temperamental difficulties. 
The book is “ almost a novel,” and it may be said that Chloe and 
Duncan are almost modern hero and heroine. The pair go 
abroad, talk themselves into trains, fall out at hotels and make up 
their intellectual quarrels in French trams. Chloe had not only 
written a book in the latest biographical manner dealing with 
Shelley’s muddled affairs and entitled The Soul of Harriet, she 
had also dallied at Elstree. Duncan was somewhat of an artist 
but fancied that he was a writer. The frank and free companion- 
ship of to-day has, of course, its Freudian shadow, and the per- 
sistent novel-reader will look for emotional disturbances beneath 
the brilliant chatter of Chloe and Duncan. The bundle of im- 
pressions and opinions which so often constitute the novel of to- 
day can be held together by the ancient means of suspensc. 
Curiosity over Chloe and Duncan will therefore sustain the reader. 
The dubiety of form in this book is half the humour. Poets 
think in analogues and riddles ; there is a suspicion of mask and 
mood in these two characters in search of their collaborators, 
But the episodes are delicious in themselves. There is, for 
example, the joyous absurdity of Duncan’s escape from a hotel, 
closely pursued by the repentant Chloe and Eugene, the ever- 
resourceful gallant waiter. 

Modern novelists pack their characters off to a romantic Con- 
tinent where all English inhibitions are happily released. Mr. 
Blunden and Miss Sylva Norman have, as we have seen, followed 
this admirable convention. But the adventures of their two 
characters have all the bustle and fantastic impressions of holiday- 
making. Indeed, the high spirits and robustiousness of the two 
wranglers may be too much for stay-at-home readers. Mr. 
Blunden has escaped temporarily from the traditional peace of 
English fields and thoroughly enjoyed himself in an exhilarating 
chase after dissolving views. Here, in fact, is the excited, absurd 
France which leaps to ear and eye the moment one steps off the 
gangway at Boulogne or Calais. It is possible that Miss Normar 
is responsible for all this breathlessness : 


The grim grin of the super-human cyclists with their furnace- 
hot faces, their fierce, coloured vests and shorts, their exaggerated 
mud-splashed calves working madly away to drive their spidery 
wheels through the centuried city ; the swarm of spectators in wide- 
awakes and black-peaked caps and chocolate boaters, women holding 
up their tight-buttoned, indestructible babies, men devouring saveloys 
and brandishing bananas in exhortation of the invincible veloci- 
pedarians, who were scarcely given a channel to navigate, the un- 
regarded surrounding antiquity of grey-blue house-fronts, the 
sluttish, convenient alleys, the patched, gaunt church buildings, 
the begrimed intricacies of the fountain, the low-ceilinged shops with 
meagre displays of shves and pastries and cigarettes. 


Such a quotation shows the merry pace of this frolic abroad. 
Chloe belongs to the bewildering post-war age which came so 
suddenly, taking us unawares; Duncan, who tries to Keep pace 
with this new age, cannot escape the strange past. There isa fable 
in all this. So the tour of the battlefields in Flanders and northern 
France has in this new setting a deeper poignancy. Here again 
are undertones but alienated by distance. We see Duncan 
groping among nettles and weeds, searching for that disappearing 
No-Man’s-Land with its terrible memories. Here is not a con- 
trast between Nature and man’s destructiveness but a struggle 
between the individual and time. Even Chloe glimpses something 
of emotions beyond her experience. 
The sigh®of these children in this place, in their Sunday best, 
made Chloe realise inimitably what a very old war it was; but, 
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looking stealthily in this thought at her companion, she saw a youth 

almost who had lived in the same mud with it. What was this Time, 

that had crowded an inexhaustibly terrible drama into the brief 
dates of such as this enthusiast ? 

But the book itself escapes once more from its burden of 
memories into a faster world of fantasy. There is a Rabelaisian 
copiousness, in the best sense, in, for instance, the story of the 
monk who really wrote the memoirs of Casanova and the episode 
of. the girl who fell in love with a museum statue of a Chro- 
Magnon man. The archaeological activities of M. Octave Brochet 
and that enfant terrible, Philibert, keep us fully occupied in a world 
of extravagant fancy. 


AN AMERICAN GREEN 


A Histery of the American People to the Civil War. 
By James TrusLow ADAMS. Routledge. 18%. 


Two of Mr. Adams’s chapter headings give the key to his method. 
The Revolution is introduced by a chapter on The Insoluble 
Problems of the New Empire, and the dook ends with The In- 
evitable Conflict just in sight. His history is an analysis of problems 
set in narrative: of impersonal forces working themselves out 
in time, place, and character. This is not an easy’ way of writing 
history. To manage it at all the historian must have a group of 
qualities which do not always go together, a sense of movement, a 
pleasure in doings, an interest in ideas, and above all an instinct 
for significant detail. Mr. Adams possesses them in unusually 
happy balance, and the result is a book of quite exceptional merit, 
swift and thoughtful, firm in outline and suggestive in particulars. 
He tells a story excellently, and part of the burden of narrative is 
discharged by two hundred illustrations and maps, all well chosen 
and many delightful. In places, it is true, the narrative gets 
crowded and hurried. Some fining down is wanted. In a 
second edition Mr. Adams will perhaps not find it necessary to 
quote Jefferson’s epitaph twice over, and he may restore to Bath 
the primacy which he claims for America in the invention of 
Crescents. 

To a European observer American history has an illusory 
appearance of compactness. The common antagonisms which 
make our historic framework, conflicts of nations, creeds, and 
classes, seem to be left behind, and probably most Englishmen 
at some time or other in reading of American parties have won- 
dered what the Americans had got to make parties about. The 
mbst admirable part of Mr. Adams’ work is his historic deduction 
of the sub-interests underlying the apparent uniformity of Ameri- 
canism, their origins, their interplay, their alternating ascendancies 
aid declines. This kind of writing very easily slides from general- 
isation into abstraction, and from abstraction into the Philosophy 
of History: there it must stop, because that is freezing point. 
Mr. Adams’s book is anything but frozen, and what’ keeps it warm 
is: his vivid apprehension of the truth that his sub-interests, 
sectional, political, religious and cultural, were composed of real 
people going about their business in the most diverse ways, and in 
vastly different scenes. 

This pattern is so well carried through that it is difficult to 
detach any portion of the fabric for special recommendation. 
The transition from Jefferson to Jackson is, in the drama of 
American history, the most significant move, and Mr. Adams’s 
interpretation shows his skill in the management of facts and 
tendencies at its best. Jefferson is to all intents and purposes 
English ; one feels that if he, and Lord Lansdowne for example, 
had changed places, no one would have noticed much difference. 
Jackson is a historic novelty. He stands for the reflux of the West 
upon the East, and there had never been anything in the world 
quite like the West. And just at the moment when this new scene 
was making itself on the map, and its appropriate type appearing, a 
lasung misfortune befell the American people in the withdrawal, 
the introversion of the New England intelligence. It deprived 
the American mind of the capacity for internal criticism and left it, 
without dialectic defences, emotionally starved and mentally 
undisciplined, to all the operations of mass-suggestibility, and that 
democracy which Mr. Adams caustically defines as a distrust of 
anybody who is different. This is the America of Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, and one of the things that emerges from Mr. Adams’s picture 
is how well observed, and how judicial, the American chapters of 
Martin Chuzzlewit are. 

There was another side, of course, which the foreign observer 
does not readily take.in, because in those aspects which get into 
the history books, wars and threatenings of war, repudiation and 


annexation, politics and diplomacy, American history is wrought in 
base metal. Hideous is Mr. Adams’s word for one of its most 
characteristic transactions. The unshown side of it must have 
been very fine or it would not have produced the best types which 
appeared in the Civil War. To this other America, “ frowsy, 
common, vast,” Mr. Adams’s attitude is one of well-balanced 
sympathy. He likes its optimism and self-reliance, he enjoys 
himself in the vast spaces of its operations, and he leaves it when 
it is just getting ready to take the field. 
G. M. YOUNG 


PAUL VALERY 


Paul Valéry. By THropora Bosanquet. Hogarth Press. 55. 


It is usually the writer of restricted output who attracts to 
himself the wordiest commentators and becomes the centre of the 
most elaborate critical web. Take, for instance, Mr. Eliot and 
M. Valéry. Neither poet is temperamentally expansive ; each of 
them has refined on his natural modesty and carried reserve to a 
point where it is a trifle alarming ; and yet the critics who run to 
cover beneath their wings are very often both loquacious and 
diffuse. Miss Bosanquet is an exception to this rule. In the 
space of a hundred and thirty pages she tells us a great deal about 
Paul Valéry—perhaps as much as it is good for us to know—and 
provides a brief introduction to his poems. She recapitulates, 
clearly and simply, the familiar facts ; Valéry has had two periods of 
creative life, the first when as a very young man he wrote verses 
under the influence of Mallarmé but refrained from collecting 
them in a volume—he also wrote M. Teste and Leonardo—the 
second, after seventeen years of silence, when he produced La 
Feune Parque and Charmes. 

The young man had achieved a certain celebrity. The middle- 
aged man, whose long interval of silence had been spent partly 
at the Ministry of War, partly at the Havas News Agency, soon 
ascended, he would have us believe almost in spite of himself, 
to the position of an internationally famous poet. Fame has not 
increased his productivity; aphorisms, short essays, an occa- 
sional dialogue, a preface to a commentary on his own verse 
elaborated by that formidable critic, Alain, have left the fountain- 
head in a precious and irregular stream, to be caught up and stored 
away in expensive booklets. The disrespectful murmur that he is 
a snob ; much capital has been made out of the fact that, when he 
was elected to the Academy, he disdained the custom of wearing 
an old uniform and had a uniform specially cut for him by a good 
tailor. M. Teste is now the denizen of literary salons and, though 
he grumbles, is punctilious in his attendance. 

Yet, at heart, he seems to have changed singularly little. The 
same intellectual intransigeance as he crystallised in La Soirée avec 
M. Teste—archtype of the intellectual snob—is balanced by -the 
same extraordinary gift of words, the same voluptuous, yet tor- 
mented, sense of beauty. The dualism revealed in his poetry 
recurs in his prose. On the one hand, we have the horrific M. 
Teste who has renounced all the ordinary means of intercourse, 
refuses all the ordinary social concessions—he never says “‘ Good 
morning ” or ““ Good-bye ”—and is wholly absorbed in the con- 
templation of his mental processes—M. Valéry often returns tc 
the theme of Narcissus—on the other, the poet of Le Cimitiére 
Marin who gazes in a kind of rapture down from the cliff at the 
hard, refulgent surface of the summer sea, which reminds him of a 
roof where birds are walking, then turns back with impatient 
energy to the real world ; 


Le vent se léve!... Il faut tenter de vivre! 
L’air immense ouvre et referme mon livre, 

La vague en poudre ose jaillir des rocs ! 
Envolez-vous, pages tout éblouies ! 

Rompez, vagues! Rompez d’eaux réjoui. 

Ce toit tranquille ou picoraient des focs ! 

This dualism Miss Bosanquet carefully emphasies. Valery 
has announced that, even to-day, he finds the whole business of 
reading and writing tedious and unsympathetic as a form of work. 
Like Maurice de Guérin, and to a lesser degree Jules Laforgue, he 
is haunted by the futility of literature and something inherently 
vulgar about its expression. He is more interested in its methods 
than its results: ‘“‘ From the moment, I said to myself, that a 
principle has been recognised and grasped by someone, it is quite 
useless to waste one’s time applying it. . . .”” Hence his seven- 
teen years of absolute silence. He is, none the less, a poet whose 


sense of words, whose feeling for the voluptuous sadness of physical 
beauty, has overflowed in half a dozen incomparable passages, 
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such, for instance, as those celebrated and poignant lines which 
occur towards the end of his best known poem : 


Ils ont fondu dans une absence épaisse, 
L’argile rouge a bu la blanche 

Le don de vivre a passé dans les fleurs ! 
Ow sont des morts les phrases familiéres, 
L’art personnel, les Ames singuliéres ? 
La larve file ot se formaient les pleurs. 


Les cris aigus des filles chatouillées, 

Les yeux, les dents, les paupiéres mouillées, 
Le sein charmant qui joue avec le feu, 

Le sang qui brille aux lévres qui se rendent, 
Les derniers dons, les doigts qui les defendent, 
Tout va sous terre et rentre dans le jeu! 


That is Valéry at his most concentrated and least obscure. He 
possesses, in common with the greatest French poets—a generalisa- 
tion that might be extended to cover Mallarmé, whose obscurity 
has often been exaggerated—a faculty of direct and lucid state- 
ment that marks him down, willy-nilly, as a “ classical” writer. 
Elsewhere, he shows the trace of his Symbolist origins. It was 
net for nothing that he frequented Mallarmé’s Tuesdays, listened 
to the dark sayings of the great men and read the still darker pro- 
neuncements contained in Jgitur. He is nauseated by the slimy 
track of personal romanticism. ‘“ Sentimentality and porno- 
graphy,” he wrote to Gide as a young man, “ are twin sisters. I 
loathe them both”; and, in a subsequent letter, ““ Metrics is a 
kind of algebra . . . Verse is an equation, rightly stated when the 
solution is equality, which means that it is symmetry.” He is 
anxious to take the poetic machine to pieces, cleanse it of the oily 
deposit of romantic feeling, and recompose it on a more mathe- 
matical plan. 

He dreams of mathematics as the Symbolists dreamed of music. 
It is generally difficult to gauge the effect on a writer’s work of his 
extraneous intellectual interests and the exact part which they have 
played in his composition. Would Valéry be an easier poet if, in his 
youth, he had not devoted himself to mathematics and psychology 
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GERMANY 


PUTS THE CLOCK BACK 
By EDGAR MOWRER 


Vernon Bartlett: 


* Certainly the most topical and possibly the 
most important post-war study of Germany.” 


Ellen Wilkinson: 


“Anyone who wants to understand even the 
headlines of the German news must read this 
book. In a brilliant piece of writing it uncovers 
the secret forces that are dragging Central 
Europe into an abyss. Not for nothing 
has the Germany of Von Papen and Hugenberg 
banned this book.” 7s. 6d. net 


SOVIET ECONOMICS 


Edited by 
DR. GERHARD DOBBERT 


Here are gathered together in one volume the 
dispassionate judgments of 15 eminent authorities 
on Soviet economics. The subjects covered 
include Agriculture, State Finance, Banking, 
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~ work ; 
; much material in it too elementary for the scholar, and many 


and pored over the note-books of Leonardo ? Certainly, we should 
have had a very diffetent Valéry. But then, the question, like mest 
questions of the same kind, -ignores the fact that it is not his 
interests that determine the poet—their effect may be important, 
but it is always secondary—so much as the individual poet who 
determines his interests. Narcissus’s long debate with his own image 
needed the assistance of some sort of external mirror. 

But I have wandered unpardonably from Miss Bosanquet. Her 
little book, the first to appear in English and, as far as I know, the 
most satisfying complete study, does justice to the complexity of 
her subject’s character and is a useful preface to some of his more 
difficult poems. Very sensibly she eschews formal explanation. 
Poets, even the obscurest, cannot be explained; and if reading 
them entails a commentary and critical gloss, we may assume that 
their work has failed in its purpose, since we are bound to apply 
a standard of criticism that belongs to prose. Primarily, at all 
events, they must delight the ear and, through the ear, learn to 
enchant the mind, introducing a varied host of associations. 
Though the labyrinths Valéry explores are often tortuous, he 
never fails to unlock them with syllabic skill. 


Perer QUENNELL 


SPENSER—WITH NOTES 


Edmund Spenser: A Critical Study. By B. E. C. Davis. 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


Spenser’s was a poetry culled and refined from many “ olden 
stories”; yet it flourished also in the heat of new philosophy. 
Above all, it was written under the seal of a man conscious of his 
mission, pitting his English skill against Tasso and Arioste, 
ambitious to mould an instrument of verse which would magnify 
his country and his philosophy. Is it true, then, as Mr. Davis 
contends, that he achieved the “ nearest approach’to a national 
epic in the cycle of English poetry ?”’ In negative terms, perhaps, 
yes. But most of Spenser’s readers, in his own time as well as 
after him, have read The Faerie Queene to enjoy its store of 
glamorous scenes and characters, have read in order to subject 
themselves to a musical spell whose power derived from the 
most personal sources of Spenser’s inspiration; and, obeying 
Hazlitt, have let the allegory go. 

Therefore a good critical study of Spenser ought to give us a 
clear account of the genesis of his fables and descriptions, and 
elucidate the mosaic of his philosophical borrowings. It ought 
to show Spenser as the member of a most self-conscious literary 
group, to explain why he was impelled to heroic ethical designs, 
and why, by some psychological stop, his imagination flagged at 
their immensity. 

Mr. Davis’s Edmund Spenser contains the substance of such a 
but it suffers from having ill-defined aims. There is 


details unlikely to interest “ the general reader.” Most unfor- 
tunately, it was published in that state of partial completion which 
characterises so many semi-academic studies nowadays. To set 
down the facts about a man’s life and accomplishment under 
general chapter headings, and to pass some provocative judgments 
when occasion arises, even to endow your study with a thesis to be 
proved, is not to write a work of criticism. Arrangement is not 
order unless it is capable of making facts yield their utmost 
significance. Mr. Davis, for example, deals with English reformers 
like Cheke and Ascham, and with Harvey, under Life and Works. 
Much of the same material trickles in under Humanism, which 
also treats of some philosophical sources, while the rest are put 
off until another section. It is difficult to use categories like 
Romance, Humanism, Allegory without making your book a game 
of battledore and shuttlecock. 

In general, this study displays a shocking incompetence from 
a mechanical point of view. The author destroys the effect of 
his most apt quotations by dragging in quaint expressions when 
his own phrasing would have been stronger. He uses words 
carelessly: ‘‘ With Spenser the wnpetus to poetry was not the 
Faustic yearning to knowledge infinite, but a wise passtveness 
continually absorbing impressions,” etc. His paragraphs start out 
lustily and dribble down.to unrelated details : 


To many readers Spenser’s allegory has proved a veritable Serbontan 
bog not easily to be escaped or left to take care of itself, as Hazlitt 
advised. Even in his own age the orthodox view of poctry as 
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THE EVOLUTION OF 
MODERN EUROPE, 1453-1932 
By SIR J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.A. 
10s. 6d. net 
This important book supplies an historical key to 


the complex problems which confront Europe 
to-day. : 


LOUIS PHILIPPE 
KING OF THE FRENCH 
By C. L GAVIN, M.A., Ph.D. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


‘‘A book of exceptional interest . . . Dr. Gavin presents 
her chief character vividly.” —Sunday Times. 


JOCASTA’S CRIME 


A Study of the origins of the Incest Taboo 
By LORD RAGLAN 6s. net 


“With Lord Raglan the pursuit of truth about taboos 
becomes more exciting than the identity of the criminal 
in a good mystery novel.’’—A. C. WARD. 


GREEK COINS 


A History of Metallic Currency and Coinage down to the 
Kingdoms 





fall of the Hellenistic 
By CHARLES SELTMAN 
Illustrated. 25s. net 


This latest addition to Messrs. Methuen’s 
Handbooks of Archaeology series contains the 
results of the recent great advance in the scientific 
study of Greek numismatics. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY 


OF YORKSHIRE 
3y F. & H. W. ELGEE 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


“Of this volume in the series of County 
Archaeologies there have been high expectations 


which Mr. Elgee and his wife now undoubtedly 
fulfil.""—Yorkshire Post. 


THE SPIRIT OF OUR LAWS 
By HERMAN COHEN 

THIRD EDITION REVISED 

Edited by A. P. G. RANSOME. 7s. 6d. net 


A stimulating book for the general reader explaining 
the working of the English legal system. 


THE GOLD STANDARD 
AND iTS FUTURE 
By Professor T. E. GREGORY 


2nd Edition. 3s. 6d. net 
This important book has been brought thoroughly 
up to date by the addition of a new Introduction 
reviewing the events of the past year. 
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** delightful teaching ’’ could not prevent Joseph Hall from tilting 
at his “ misty moral types,” or Henry Reynolds in his Mythomystes 
(1632) from sympathising with those who. wished “that he had 
therein beene a little freer of his fiction. ...” For Spenser’s 
allegory does unquestionably cramp and stiffen his romantic inven- 
tion. .. . The commendable grief of Abessa at the death of 
Kirkrapine, the fraternal affection of Sansjoy, Sansloy and Sansfoy 
is counted to them for unrighteousness. But we must bear with the 
vacillation of the Red Cross Knight in the face of the resourceful 
Archimago, whose energy and perseverance fully substantiate Bishop 
Latimer’s tribute to the devil as “‘ the most diligentest bishop .. . 
in all England.” The religion of Faeryland is rooted in totemism 
and taboo. 


It is not difficult to recognise that language as engendered of 
the learned journal. Mr. Davis is weighted down by his notes. 
It was a gigantic task, of course, to summarise the researches of 
the Spenserian army ; and Mr. Davis is to be credited with haying 
kept himself free from bias, and with having achieved an admirable 
degree of completeness, even if he has not gone any farther than 
men like Professors Renwick or Greenlaw in his consideration of 
Spenser’s ideas. His account of Spenser’s possible relation to 
Bruno, a subject which has received much attention in periodicals 
of late, will attract interest. 

A book like Mr. Davis’s Edmund Spenser is worth attention 
because it points such a moral in this age of literary gravedigging. 
Over the portals of every library ought to be written: SOME 
FACTS NEED NEVER BE REMEMBERED. If the scholar is to com- 
municate the pith of his thinking he must trample on his notes, 
and learn the art of swift and penetrating synopsis from Hazlitt 
or Mrs. Woolf, from Strachey or Macaulay. He must realise 
that the office of criticism is not only to inform the reader’s mind, 
but to revive and educate his sensibility. To that end is someone 
needed to wield an Occam’s razor in the universities ? 


LAWRENCE STAPLETON 


About Motoring 


A DICTATOR OF THE ROADS? 


Ir is very rarely that our merry old grandfather, Punch, is stunned 
into seriousness. Nothing short of a war normally exercises this 
effect upon him, and even then he is usually content to preach in 
cartoon by lines rather than by letters. Yet the other week by 
the pen of A. P. Herbert he published a long, earnest article 
endeavouring to stir the national conscience in respect of road 
fatalities which reached the appalling average of eighteen per day 
throughout 1932. It is good that the national conscience should 
be stirred in this matter. Preventible homicide is tragic, whether 
it occurs in the cradle, or in the shunting yards, or down the mines 
or on the road. And the temper which accepts a formidable 
deathroll complacently is even more terrible than the deathroll 
itself. So far every humane person must applaud Mr. Herbert. 
It is when he begins to be constructive that we part company with 
him. He makes a claim in print which numerous people are 
making in conversation, that if a shocked and indignant nation 
would grant him dictatorial powers, he would reduce the deathroll 


to microscopic dimensions in a few days. This is a perfectly 
serious claim, seriously advanced, and must therefore be seriously 
considered: Its validity naturally rouses a passionate interest 
in his constructive proposals. These are two in number, and 
look very simple on paper. The first is the re-imposal of a speed 
limit ; he mentions 30 m.p.h., but in a fashion that suggests his 
dictator might find it essential to select a much lower figure ; and 
as a weapon for enforcing this speed limit, he proposes to interpret 
the law of homicide rigorously. Under British law a man is 
guilty of homicide if he deliberately does anything which is calcu- 
lated to endanger the life of another and his action produces a 
death. These seriously proposed remedies for a serious evil 
cannot be lightly dismissed. But in the first place, no nation has 
ever yet succeeded in enforcing a speed limit. Several nations, 
including France, America, Switzerland, and ourselves, have 
contrived to convert a speed limit into a profitable source of revenue 
by means of fines. But no nation has contrived to make its motor- 
ing citizens travel at lower speeds than they deemed rational. Mr. 
Herbert evidently considers that this failure is solely due to the 
trumpery nature of the penalties previously imposed for breach 
of the speed limit. The penalty for homicide varies from seven 
years’ imprisonment to death, according to the degree of culpa- 
bility assessed by the law in individual cases. Mr. Herbert holds 
that savage penalties for technical breaches of the speed limit, 
coupled with prolonged imprisonment or death for road fatalities 
adjudged to be due to speed would compel any civilised nation to 
observe his dictatorial speed limit, whether it were set at 30, 20 
or 10 miles an hour. 

The mournful history of the Volstead amendment in America 
has taught all legislatures what to expect when a Government 
establishes laws which fail to secure the assent of even a minority 
of its citizens. The Prohibition laws in the United States originally 
had the support of a majority of American citizens for very varied 
reasons. They have been openly and continuously defied. They 
bred a wholesale lawbreaking spirit in America ; they corrupt huge 
strata of the American government organisation, both local and 
national ; they produced the gangster. Their general effect has 
been to warn nations to eschew laws which lack public support. 
The records of motor legislation in this country prove beyond 
cavil that a speed limit bolstered by savage penalties would command 
less support here than the prohibition laws won in America. In 
the second place, no speed limit would achieve what Mr. Herbert 
expects. I have thrice been within inches of killing people on the 
road. In two instances my car was stationary when it was rammed 
by cyclists who had lost control of their machines. In the third 
instance, I was moving at eight miles an hour on bottom gear, 
and no speed limit could have averted a crash. Speed is an 
important factor in many accidents ; but “ speed ” is not neces- 
sarily synonymous with “ high speed.” The common opinion 
amongst experts (not less compassionate than Mr. Herbert) is 
that there are precisely two methods of eliminating high speed. 
The first is that adopted in the island of Bermuda, where narrow, 
winding lanes of dusty surface complicate the traffic problem 
intolerably, and motor vehicles of all types are completely pro- 
hibited. The second is to confine the manufacturer to designs 
mechanically incapable of exceeding a set speed on the flat. A 
dictator could unquestionably wipe out our entire motor industry 
with a stroke of the pen. Such an action would produce problems 
of transport, employment and finance which would cause his death 
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Parodies by HUGH KINGSMILL 


(Author of “ FRANK HARRIS,” etc.) 


Here are many gems of the parodist’s art. Mr. 
Kingsmill is at his brightest and wittiest, ever ready 
to poke fun at such diverse literary styles as those of 
Dr. Johnson, Oscar Wilde, Lytton Strachey and other 
celebrities. His wit is often keenly barbed but he is 
never anything but exceedingly amusing. 3/ 
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A DAUGHTER OF THE NARIKIN 
by E. I. SUGIMOTO 16/6 net 
A NOVEL OF JAPAN 
As in ‘“‘A Daughter of The Samurai,”’ one feels and sees the charm and 
beauty of the old ways, but one also sees them disturbed by the ferment 
of modern Westernized Japan. 


GERMAN SUMMER 


by CORNELIA S. PARKER 


Well Illustrated. 22/6 net 
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and little known here— Mrs. Parker and her young daughter paddle down 
the Isar—visiting Munich, Vienna, Durnstein, Badenburg, Nurenberg—all 


through Germany and Austria, No one planning to visit these countries 
should miss this book, 
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or disgrace within three weeks ; and this radical remedy may be 
ignored, since no man would dare to attempt it, and if he did, his 
doom would be sealed. It would be far more practicable to limit 
the factories to building vehicles incapable of exceeding 30, 20 
or even 10 miles an hour. But the effect would not be such as 
Mr. Herbert anticipates. We should have to prohibit the import 
of all foreign motor vehicles, and the tariff wars of Europe and 
America would immediately assume a new phase unlikely to help 
us in our other problems. Railways would boom, and the motor 
industry would shrink. Mr. Herbert might welcome both conse- 
quences. But he would be amazed to discover that the graph 
of road fatalities would rise, instead of falling. Motorists, like 
most modern people, are apt to be impatient. But their im- 
patience, oddly enough, is largely damped by the speed of their 
cars. They do not fiercely object to crawling through a narrow 
village, because they can accelerate to 60 m.p.h. when they enter 
the clear roads beyond. Tie them down to any low maximum— 
thirty, twenty or ten—and they will drive much faster than at 
present in all dangerous places where they at present are content 
to creep for a few hundred yards ; and the graph of accidents will 
rise steeply! No doubt the proposed interpretation of homicide 
is to prevent this disaster? But who is going to interpret and 
punish the homicides ? The very men who at present administer 
so gently a new law which was intended to intimidate ! Ah, but 
the dictator will enforce his own interpretations and penalties ! 
If this imaginary dictator was floated into power on the crest of 
a wave of violent national emotion inspired by some different 
emergency, he could doubtless do what he liked for a few sweet 
months. But even a dictator cannot defy national sentiment 
indefinitely. Moreover, the dictator would find that in a third 
of the fatal accidents, the culprit is himself injured, and injures 
two or more friends or members of his own family. Will any- 
thing be gained by hanging such a culprit ? Or even by sending 
him to prison? The simple fact is that for once Mr. Herbert’s 
heart has bolted with his head. We must safeguard our road 
traffic; but the safeguards will be slow, and laborious ; and safety 
will be achieved only by a multitude of small reforms and regula- 
tions, each of them individually rather petty and unpromising. 
R. E. DAVIDSON 
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Playtime | 
CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


ProsBLeM 12.—SPLITZKI 
(By StTrRUAN MARSHALL) 

Report from the Commissioner of Police to the Home Secretary : 

“** Splitzki, our Secret Service agent, was attacked in the East End 
last night and died shortly afterwards in hospital. Before he died he 
was just able to gasp out some word which sounded like ‘ essemer,’ 
followed by the word ‘ seven’ or ‘ seventh.’ It is Splitzki who recently 
brought us word of a dangerous plot engineered from Geneva, at the 
head_of which, some say, is the notorious Anarchist Zuchheim, or 
Bessemer. Superintendent Chump thinks that what sounded like 
‘essemer ”’ may in fact have been Bessemer, and that ‘ seventh’ may 
be the date of the contemplated plot.” 

The following message was subsequently found among Splitzki’s 

belongings. It was to this message that his dying words referred : 
*» “Why aah rluif ivi nyhzzppuz T hjr ejohm libyz apu N eza pj rf 
ejvyubotzvm sbjrfiypjroh svavzo ib sidftl tz ejvsszpu'nsf T Hdr pzooo 
owp U rnpi iladyvu nghil giy pun Istslun aoab ilepaovpjr nhnnyp 
ttuvvu eosic lyzd L dpssp azl smm hy.” 

Decipher Splitzki’s message. 

PRoBLEM 10.—DANGEROUS AGES 
Fred is 8 
His sister is 11 
His father is 49 
His uncle is 64 
Grannie is 81 

One or two readers have criticised this problem as only soluble by a 
process of trial and error. There is, however, a mathematical solution, 
which follows. 

A mathematician writes: “‘ Mr. Clarke should be congratulated on 
a very ingenious problem.” 

Here is the composer’s solution : 





We have to solve x + y + 2 2" : se ae (A) 
x? -+- y? + 2? = 5? < i “a (B) 
Put x = p? + g® — r*, y = 2pr, s = 2gr 
Then 
x? 4 y? + gt = pt 4 q' + r* + 2p%g? 2pr* - 2q*r? + 4p*r? 4 4q°r? 
(p* + q* + r*)* and thus equation B is solved 
x+y+2=fP+¢ r? + 2pr + 2gr 
Equate this to (p — (q + r))* 
Then p? + ¢g? — r* + 2pr + 2gr = p® — 2p(¢+n+ q+ 29gr+ Pr? 
ys 
ie., 2p(q + 2r) = 2r*, whence p 5 


This value of p will make (A) a square, and since g +- 7 can be any. 
integers, the number of solutions of the equations (A) + (B) is infinite 
We have now to find suitable values for g + r. 


(1) Put g = 3, r = 3, then p = |. 
x= tI,y 6, = 18. 
x+y + z= 25. 
x*+- y? + 27 = 361 = 19°. 


But these values are not suitable. 


(2) Put g = 8,r = 4, thenp a 
x = 49,y = 8,2 = 64. 
x+y+2=49+ 8 + 64 = 121 a3*. 
x?-+ y? + 2* = 2401 + 64 + 4096 = 6561 = 817. 


These are the only values which conform to all the terms of the pro- 
blem. 
PROBLEM 9.—ELSINORE 


A set of Low’s cartoons is awarded to: 

A. Rand, 71 Ballater Road, S.W.2. 

There were 121 correct and 3 incorrect solutions. 

On the cumulative point basis, eight points are awarded for this pro- 
blem. 

PROBLEMS BY CONTESTANTS 

I have to thank a number of solvers for submitting problems of their 
own. Will they please, for the moment, accept this general acknow- 
ledgment ? In due course I shall study carefully all problems submitted 
and shall then communicate with those who have been kind enough to 
send them. Their co-operation is much appreciated. 

Several solvers have claimed “‘ possibles”” who were not included in 
my first list. I am examining all claims and will publish a supplementary 
list next week. 

PRIZES FOR PROBLEM-SOLVERS 

One set of Low’s cartoons is awarded weekly to the sender of a correct 
solution selected at random. 

In addition a record is kept of the names of senders of all correct 
solutions submitted. All solvers qualify for book prizes on a cumula- 
tive-point basis. For particulars see THE Nsw STATESMAN AND NATION 
of December 24th. 

Solutions to the current problem must be addressed to CALIBAN, 
c/o THE NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, 10 Gt. Queen Street, London, 
W.C.2, and must reach this office not later than the next Tuesday but 
one after the date of publication. CALIBAN 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
By TOREADOR 


DEFLATION IN AMERICA—WALL STREET HOPES—INVESTMENT 
TRUSTS AND FIRST CO-OPERATIVE—MR. COURTAULD 


W at Srreet reopened on Thursday in optimistic mood, buoyed 
by the new President’s handling of the banking crisis. When a 
man has been lying flat on his back, he is grateful for any medicine 
that will put him on his feet : he does not pause to consider whether 
it will temporarily deprive him of the use of his legs. The classify- 
ing of banks into three groups—the solvent, semi-solvent and 
insolvent, the release of the first group for business this week, 
the gradual re-opening of the semi-solvent under Government 
conservators (i.e., receivers) and the sacrifice of the insolvent— 
this is the most ruthless solution of the banking crisis that Mr. 
Roosevelt could have devised. Nothing so deflationary has been 
seen since the Spartans exposed their new-born babies on the 
hilltops. Bank deposits in America total approximately $40 
billions, of which some $8 billions are believed to be frozen 
stiff—not necessarily in a condition of rigor mortis, but—in the 
words of one American house—‘ temporarily sacrificed to preserve 
the value of the currency.” The deflation will fall most severely 
upon the depressed agricultural areas in which the banks are 
for the most part insolvent. The issue of new currency against 
Government bonds or sound commercial assets may not reach 
the districts which are in most need of currency stimulation. As I 
write (Thursday) there are only 2,000 banks open out of 18,500 
in existence. America is suffering from a hold-up far worse 
than we ever experienced in the General Strike. The earnings of 
industrial companies for this quarter will be a terrible record of 


the financial crash. 
* _ — 


Nevertheless, it would be unwise for the investor to assume that 
Wall Street will suffer an immediate slump. Let us understand the 
new hope which has been aroused in the American breast. The 
relief which the business community is feeling at the prospect 
of sound Government finance is immense. The Economy Bill 
which is to cut the Veterans Pensions and the salarics of civil servants 
is an amazing subordination of petty politics and graft to national 
interests and executive discipline. The prospect that the budget 
may be balanced by a beer tax and expenditure cuts of $400 to 
S500 millions is an idea which no American had ever dared 
to hold in the last few years. An entirely new horizon is opened 
up to the law-abiding business man. Moreover, the impression 
that the relatively few banks which are open will remain open 
and will be backed, if necessary, by Government support, will 
restore confidence in the financial system. And confidence will 
enable the sound banks to release credit through purchases of 
securities. When the crisis is subdued, interest rates will be 
reduced and business expansion will be encouraged by a policy 
of loans at cheaper and cheaper rates. A return of confidence 
along these lines may even cause a reversal of the trend of trade. 
This, presumably, is what Mr. Roosevelt is aiming at. If he fails, 
if the deflation cure kills the patient, the only way out is 
unadulterated inflation. I am bound to say that many City men 
believe that he will fail, that the dollar will not return to gold, 
and that inflation in America is not many months away. 

” * * 

It is the habit of some investment trusts to declare that a valua- 
tion of the securities at middle market prices discloses a deprecia- 
tion, after deducting reserves and carry forward, of so much 
per centum. It is an annoying and foolish habit for it misleads 
the casual reader without fooling the alert investor. As the reserves 
and part of the carry forward are in the ordinary course of business 
invested (not evt of the business but in the security markets), the 
actual investment depreciation is always a larger figure than the 
percentage disclosed by this method of computation. Thus the 
First Co-operative Investment Trust suggests in its report for the 
six months ended 21st January, 1933, that its investment deprecia- 
tion, after deducting reserves and carry forward, is 47.84 per cent. 
whereas the note to its balance sheet plainly shows that it is 50.1 
per cent. This is not intended as a criticism of the First Co- 
operative Investment Trust, which has improved its investment 
position as a result of the general recovery in security prices in 
the last half of 1932 from a depreciation of 52.1 per cent. to one of 
50.1 per cent., but I venture to question the truth (as well as the 
English) of the following sentence in the Trust’s journal which 
is SO appropriately called The Rainy Day : ‘‘ These Co-operative 
Investment Trusts, having come through the crisis, are in a 


per cent. 


strong position to stand up as well as any to whatever the coming 
months may see.” If the “ crisis” had really been overcome, 
Mr. Emil Davies might have changed the title of his journal to 
The Rainbow, but let us see how the average investment trust, 
with which the directors of the First Co-operative challenge a 
comparison, has fared. 

a *x * 

It may be observéd at the outset that, as it does not indulge in 
financing, an investment trust can withstand any crisis as long as 
it meets the legal obligations on its debenture debt or bank loans 
and does not pay out more in dividends on preference and ordinary 
share capital than it earns. No British investment trust has yet 
failed to pay its debenture interest, and as we do not follow the 
American and Canadian practice of requiring the debenture or 
loan capital to be covered 1} or more times on assets at break-up 
values, no British investment trust has had to be liquidated as a result 
of the slump in security values. (This is fortunate for the Second 


‘Consolidated Trust. which at July 31, 1932, was barely covering its 
debenture stock on the break-up value of its assets.) If every security 


became unsaleable as a result of panic, the British investment 
trust could still carry on provided it could collect sufficient revenue 
on its holdings to discharge legal debts. As regards investment 
depreciation, the average for the pre-war companies, according 
to the Economist, is about 20 per cent. and for the post-war 30 
The following table shows how the First Co-operative 
Investment Trust compares with representative pre-war and post- 
war companies in investment depreciation and in the percentage 
of ordinary capital covered by assets at break-up value : 


Per cent. Per. cent. 
Investment of Ord. Market 
Date of Depreciation Cap. Price of Dividend 
Pre-War Trust Forma- as on covered Ord. Yield 
Companies. tion. Jan. 1933. byassets. Stk. Per cent. 
British Assets 1898 26.0 nil 10/6 7.14 
General Investors .. 1907 34.0 48 144} 5.88 
Guardian 1888 12.1 66 144 5.56 
Mercantile .. 1884 2.3 161 216 4.63 
Post-War Trust 
Companies. 
English & New York 1928 35-4 nil 36 8.3 
Great Northern 1924 20.6 8.3 73 nil 
London Stockholders 1928 53-7 nil 16/3 nil 
First Co-operative 1924 §0.1 45.0 —- 3.0 
* * * 


The First Co-operative is certainly not as unfortunate as some 
post-war trusts, but it cannot be compared with any of the pre-war 
companies which have had time to build up reserves. Here it is 
worth observing that no investment trust can compare with the 
insurance companies in the matter of capital protection. Thanks 
to their large holding of gilt-edged securities, the insurance compan- 
ies last year more than recovered the depreciation on their funds. 
Certain investment trust companies took advantage of the gilt- 
edged boom by investing temporarily in British Government 
funds, but the extent to which a trust company can move from 
market to market when the going is good is very limited. It is 
too early, in my opinion, to buy the ordinary stocks of investment 
trust companies. Revenue is still declining. Last year the average 
decline in revenue for the pre-war companies was 16.5 per cent., 
for the post-war companies over 20 per cent., and for the First 
Co-operative 24 per cent. A further decline this year will force 
most companies to reduce their ordinary stock dividends again. 
The market in investment trust ordinary stocks generally follows 
the market in trade “ equities ” with a considerable time-lag. Never- 
theless, the time-lag may be ignored in certain cases. The ordinary 
stock of the Mercantile, which emerges from the tests ahead of 
all comers, may be purchased on the first sign of a trade recovery, 
while British Assets, which has a large part of its funds in America, 
is a good purchase when the recovery in Wall Street gets in. I 
am half-inclined to recommend holders of British Assets §s. 
shares to average at 10s. 6d. upon the strength of its past record. 
A well-managed company which is not too orthodox in the distri- 
bution of its risks has a better chance of making good. 


* *x * 


Mr. Samuel Courtauld in his speech on March oth: “In 
the Japanese rayon industry women were getting about rd. 
and skilled male workers 1jd. to 2,',d. per hour . . . European 
and American statesmen should realise the extent of the danger 
(of Japanese competition). The consequences to the unem- 


ployment problem are terrible to contemplate.” 
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THE CRISIS 


No Investor or Student of World Affairs 


can afford to miss 


SIR WALTER LAYTON’S 


NOTES OF THE DAY 


On the front page of the 


ews %# Chronicle 


H. WILSON HARRIS WRITES ON THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 
EVERY MONDAY. 

















Send to FOYLES ||| “'s'_SOviET 
FOR BOOKS! RUSSIA 


THIS YEAR 





We can supply any book reviewed or mentioned 
. in any publication. We have over two million 
volumes in stock, including almost all the best Go for your holiday this year to the land where 
new and secondhand books on every subject. history is in the making, where new forms of social 


Our catalogues are free on mentioning your life are being evolved, where a new spirit prevails ! 
interests and we attend to post orders quickly 








and efficiently. MAY CELEBRATION TOURS 
May Day in any city in the U.S.S.R. is the occasion for one of 
Join the Monthly-Book Circle ! the most amazing spectacles it is possible to witness. Gigantic 
massed parades! A wonderful national festival. Seven tours 
119-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 available at prices from £8 5s. od. in U.S.S.R 


Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (Seven lines) 





TURKESTAN 


Grand tour de luxe by specially-appointed train, leaving 
Moscow on April 11. Visiting Bokhara, Samarkand, travel 
ling the Goiden Road. {£123 10s. od. in U.S.S.R. only. 


SUMMER TOURS 
I5 specially arranged itineraries covering the chief towns, 
the Volga river, the Crimea.and Caucasus. 


THE FAVOURITE HOLIDAY TRIPS by motor vessels 
leaving London on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 6 specia 
itineraries of two, three and four weeks’ duration. 












MIRRORS or M 


G. W. THOMSON 
| 










(Social Landecage in Literature : Goethe to Shaw) THEATRE FESTIVAL, Moscow, June 1 to 10. 


Special arrangements. Write for booklets. 


INTOURIST LTD. = 


(Official Agents of the State Travel Bureau of the U.S.S.R) 
BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 


or see your own Travel Agent. 


8 Illustrations 
from 3 /6 NETT. Post Free 


THE DRAUGHTSMAN PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
96, St. George’s Square, London, S.W.1 


} 
| 
| 
- 
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London Amusements 





MATINEES 


All at 2.30 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 

ALDWYCH. A Bit of a Test. 

DRURY LANE. Wild Violets. Wed. & Sat. 
DUCHESS. Children in Uniform. Wed., Sat 
HIPPODROME. The One Girl. 
QUEEN'S. Once in a Lifetime. Wed., Sat. 
ST. MARTIN’S. The Green Bay Tree.Tu.v W.F. 
SAVOY. Jolly Roger. _ 
WESTMIN STER. 


_The ) habe. 
THEATRES 





Wei., Fri. 




















Wed. & Sat. 


Wed., » Sat. 








ALDWYCH. Tem. 6404. 8.15. Wed., Fa; 3.90. 
RALPH LYNN in 
A BIT OF A TEST. 


By Ben Travers. 


CROYDON REPERTORY. Fairfield 4529 


March 20 for one wee at 8 p.m. (Sat. ¢ p.m. and 8.15 p.m.) 
E TORCHBEARERS. 
By GsorGce KEty. 
All seats bookable, 1/6 to 3/6. c ‘lose to Ww. Cc toydon Stn. 





DRURY LANE. Evgs., 8.15. Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
HASSARD SHORT ’S production of 


WILD VIOLETS. 
A Musical ¢ -omedy Operetta. — 
DUCHESS, Aldwych, W.C.2 Tem. Bar 8243 & 4. 
Evgs., 8.30. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 188 PERFORMANCES. 
CHILDREN IN UNIFORM, 
N.B. NEW PRICES 2/- to 6/-, including tax. 


Tem. 7171. 











HIPPODROME. Ger.3272. 8.15. W. & S.,2.70. 
THE ONE GIRL. 





Lupino Lane, Arthur Riscoe, Louise Brown, 
Mireille Perrey, Roy Royston, "Robert a. Etc. 
QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 4$17). 


Evenings at 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30 
BARRY JACKSON presents :-— 
The Birmingham Repertory Company in 
ONCE IN A LIFETIME 
by Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman. 


ST. MARTIN’S. (Tem. Bar 1443). 
Evenings at 8.32. Mats., Tuss., Wed. & Fri. at 2.30. 


THE GREEN BAY TREE 
by Mordaunt Shairp. 








SAVOY. Evgs.,8.15. Wed., Sat., 2.30. Tem. Bar 8883. 


GEORGE ROBEY is 
JOLLY ROGER. 


“Tt was an evening of triumph from the beginning to 
the end. ”"—Daily Telegraph. 


WESTMINSTER THEATRE. vic. 0283 & 0284. 
Palace St., Buckingham Gate, S.W. Adm. 2/5 to 10/6. 
EVENINGS 8.30. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.30. 
ANMER HALL PRESENTS: 


THE LAKE. 
By Deety Massingham and Murray Macdonald. — 











PICTURE THEATRES 


COLISEUM. Charing Cross. Com. Mon., March 20. 


Continuous from Noon (Sundays from 6 p.m.) 


20,000 YEARS IN SING SING 
Starring SPENCER TR nee & ESTHER RALSTON 
in AFTER THE BALL Price 1/- to 3/9, includ. Tax. 


EMPIRE Leic. Sq. Ger. 1234 
IRENE DUNNE in 
THE SECRET OF MADAME BLANCHE 
Also GENE GERRARD 
in LET ME EXPLAIN, DEAR! 








10 a.m.—12. p.m. 








ART GALLERY — 


| Bier ZWEMMER GALLERY. 
An Exhibition of Contemporary English Lettering. 
Weekdays 10—6. 
26 Litchfield Street, | off Charing Cross Read. 


LECTURES ~ 


A LECTURE on “ The Philosophy of Fascism’ ” will 
4 be given (in aid of the Walter Hines Page Travelling 
Scholarships for Teachers), by Sir Oswald Mosley, at 
po House, 37, Charles Strect, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.t., on Wednesday, March 22nd at §.30 p.m. 
The Chair will be taken by the Baroness Ravensdale. 
Tickets, price 7s. 6d. each, obtainable from the Secretary 
of the Common Interests Committee, English-Speaking 
Union, 37 Charles Street, W.1. 


Conw AY HALL, Red Lion Square, 
Sunday, March 1gth, at 11 a.m. 

JOHN A. HOBSON, M.A. 
Our SELVES. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DpD™ MATIC CL ASS playing Greek tragedy i in English 

has vacancies, specially speaking chorus. Finsbury 
Park, Thurs. evgs.—Mrs. Stott, 36 Gordon Sq., W.C.1. 
Mus. $642. 


| IGHLY recommended Holiday Home for Cc hildren, 
and/or Students wishing to learn English.—Mkrs. 
Hanger Hill, Petersfield, Hants. 


: W.C.1.— 


Rivers, 


proper nutrition is a vital necessity. 
4 “ Allenburys” Dict is a perfectly balanced food 
containing all the essentials to hasten recovery. Send 
3d. stamps for } Ib. trial sample. Allen and Hanburys, 
Lid. (Dept. NS. $s), 37 L ombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


FTER Influenze 


[)er? THY C AR TER’ S “Orange and Grapefruit Mar- 
malades and Orange Jelly. Samples 1s. Address, 


Iden, Rye, Sussex. 


| he RNITURE designed, built- in, 

suit individual requirements. 
unpolished, carved or painted wood. 
& Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1. 


or made | to , order. to 
Original des gns in 
L. W. PenpRep, 
Chancery 7607. 





___ LITERARY 


we rE FOR PROFIT. Sead for free booklet. ct. 
REGENT INSTITUTE (191A) Palace Gate, W 








“By G. D. H. ~ COLE. 


GS: AVING AND SPENDING. 





The great question of the day is how to bring about the 
revival of incastry and employment. Have the Govern- 
ment and the local authorities during the past year 
been following the right or the wrong policy in applying 
most of their energies to the reduction of public expendi- 
ture, especially on education, unemployment and housing 
or have they on the contrary been making the depression 
worse? In this booklet Mr. Cole states in clear and 
simple language a very strong case for believing that 
the present policy of so-called ‘national economy’ is 
mistaken and disastrous. SIXPENCE. New Statesman 
& Nation, 10 Gt. Queen St., London,-W.C.z2. 


MISCELLANEOUS—continued 


FF "ERS for back numbers of N.S. & N., § April, 1925, 
to date (1932). Box 308, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen 
St., W.C.2: 
"THICKET PLOTS for sale. Appeal to nature- 
lovers for eee retreats. Sun-bathing seclu- 
17 miles London. BM/B V D6., W.C.1. 


RTISTS’ PHOTO MODELS. Specimens ts. Lists 
Free. . Leon, 62 Dale St., Liverpool. 


ARtE ICI AL SUN CENTRES (West End) German 
lines. Indoor clublike facilities, physical exercises, 
Resist 











sion. 














games. Unique Sunday Discussion Forum. 
coming cold suniless winter. Write Sec., Box 143 
N.S. &N,, 10 Gt. Queen St.. W.C.2. 


Became a Unitarian.” ~ Booklets, free. 


HY I 
“V — Miss BarRMBY Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth 


AVE YOU | COCKROACHES ? Then buy 
“ BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 





Globe; extermination guaranteed; frem Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers : Howarths, 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 
post tree. 





RESTAURANTS 


” RULE.’ Maiden Lane, “ Covent Garden.” 
A Bi: of Old London, est. ee 
Lunch. Dinner and Late Supper. License till Midnight. 


ARYLAND CHICKEN-WAFFLES.—Cooking that 

is different. There is always something new and 

delicious to te you.—Mrs. Coox’s Carz, 12 Denman 
St., = next xt Piccadilly Theatre. 








TRAVEL, HOTELS, &c. 


THACKERAY HOTEL. 
QCProstte the British Museum, Gt. Russell St., 
W.C.1. Hot and cold water in all Bedrooms. 
Comfort, refinement. Bedroom and Breakfast 8s. 6d, 
per night. Illustrated Booklet.“ London Old and New” 
on application. 


WHERE to Stay 

St. George’s Square, 
fast ss. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. 
2 guineas weckly. 


"Torquay. Howden Court Private Hotel. Quiet 
but central situation. Overlooking sea. South 
aspect. Sun room and secluded garden. H. and C. water 
in bedrooms. A.A. appointed. Telephone 2807. 


OURNEMOUTH’S FOOD REFORM GUEST 

HOUSE, Loughtonhurst, West Cliff Gdns. Every- 

thing for a restful and happy holiday. From 49s. to 
qos. P.W. Write to Manager ‘or Prospectus. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Walsall House Private Hotel, 
Wes: Cliff. Excellent cu'sine and service, quiet 
s‘tuation. Sea 3 minutes. "Phone 1926.—Miss L. STANLEY. 














in London.—THE LODGR, 1, 
S.W.1. Room and Break- 
With dinner 6s. 6d.. or 














R*e Sussex. Old Hope Anchor Hotel, Warm, 
sunny, comfortable. Quiet situation. Lovely 
views. Central heating, loz fires. H. and c. water all 


Telephone 126. 


Windsor. Paying Guests. 
Why not a real country 
Personally super- 


bedrooms. 


INKFIELD, near 

Lunches, teas and dinners. 
rest at The Gouldings Guest House. 
vised. ’Phone, 167. 


EST WORTHING, Modern House, Board Residence, 
one minute from sea. From two and half guineas. 
area’ —_ Box 307, N.S. & N., ro Gt. Queen St., 
Ww. C 








“FOR” “SALE, To LET AND ‘WANTED 
AMPSTEAD. | Sic. oene 





1st floor flat to let, good corner 

house, pleasant outlook, between Finchley Road 
and Heath, large sitting room, large bedroom, fitted basin, 
part time hot water, kitchen, large tiled bath room, geyser. 
cork linoleums, ¢e.1. fittings ; £135 inc. "Phone: Ham. 5812, 
or Box 288, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. 





L ARGE attractive room, use kitchen, furnished or 
4 unfurnished, private telephone if required; from 
21s. Quiet, 22, Belsize Avenue, N.W.3. 


CHELSEA. Two minutes South Kensington Station 
Bed-sitting Rooms. Breakfasts, Baths, Service, 
p.w.—31 Sydney Street, Chelsea, 





Telephone. From 303s. 


S.W.3. 


ADY wants studio o or © small furnished flat for 12 
4 weeks from May sth. W. districts preferred. 
Reply givi ro details. Box 304, N.S. & N35 10 Gt. 
amen 3t., oh 





"MISCELLANEOUS—continued 





OOKPLATES, Heraldic and Pictorial, para 
from {£2 2s. Particulars from OsBorNeg, 27 East- 
castle St., London, W.r. 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. 
Patterns free on stating shades desired.—James 
Street Tweep Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 








H{AEMORRHOIDS (PILES) 

Emkolene Ointment gives instant and lasting relief. 
Never fails. Simple and safe. Obtainabie through 
Boots’ and all chemists or direct from 

THE EMKOLENE MFG. CO., 
FRigNDLY Hovusr, CHISWELL Sreaer, Lonpon, 
38., post free in plain wrapper. 


E.C.1. 





YHRONIC CONSTIPATION AND THE 
PENALTIES OF MODERN LIFE.” A 
valuable instructive book, 48 pages, that sufferers with 
this troublesome complaint can read with profit. Post 
free. Address “ Books 22,” Mr. Joun W. LONGMAN, 
Foreign Produce Merchant, 489a Oxford Street, London, 
W.1. (The free edition is limited.) 











s— 





BOWES, CAMBRIDGE 7 





SECOND-HAND & RARE BOOKS 


Now Ready. 


Goddarg 'S 


| ons | y re ©O 





Free on Request. 


Catalogue 466. Books on Foreign Affairs, 
Political Science, Philosophy, Etc. from the 
Library of the late GQ. Lowes Dickinson. 





late Powder 
7 »’- & 4 \ 





2s. 6d. everywhere. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2 


X\ 


DESMOND MacCARTHY’S new ‘ feature ’—“ A Critic’s Day 
Book ”’—is alone worth more than the price of LIFE AND 
LETTERS. Other contributions to the March issue (enlarged 
and with a new cover) include Four Short Stories by André 
Maurois, notable essays by Havelock Ellis and John Sparrow, 
a vivid account of George Moore by John Eglinton, first-rate 
(and first-hand) tales of adventure by F. Penn-Smith, a finely 
polished short story by a young writer—Kyrle Leng, and Six- 
teen Pages of Reviews of some outstanding books of the quarter. 


Annual Subscription ris. 
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1 aoe HILL SCHOOL, Ls N.W.7. 


Bharence Saha Scholar. 
fo eee > oe nah 3> 


aes sum anda 

annum according to, (1 financial 

parents, (@) the standard of the boy's attain 
the Scholarships at least, however. 


J. ailiaen vir a Oe om annum. 
Ministerial Exhibitions are ‘iso flered for the sons of 


| Candidates whe do not win Scholarshipg may be accepted 

for admission to the School without further 
"aces toe ree i 

further information and jo forms, apply 

to the Borsar, Mill Hill School, 


| Fase rae PETERSFIELD. (Co-edu- 


af £108 pee 





st 3 
6-10 Scholarships offered angually (value £40-£80 
h = some for Arts and Music. Apply, 


SCHOOLS 


Freice Chateau, begutiful situation, takes young 
girls en pension. German, one Syect. tee 
303, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. 


UBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK. 44th Edition 
Careers, Public and “Prep.” Schools. 11s. 3d. 
post free. DEANE, 31 Museum treet, London. 


C®OHAM HURST SCHOOL, South 




















URSERY Aggy et my children from 2} =. Morn- 
. ly Miss Gwen Lewis, 1 ndsleigh 
Swrest Water C.1 (from 16 Gordon Street). "i 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, 
LANE END, BUCKS. Boarding School for Girls 
(ages 4-18) in lovely pa - of Chilters Hills, 61 acres, 
ssoft.. above sea Sound education on free, 
individual lines, with for initiative and creative 
self-expression in all ects including arts, crafts, 
—— Fon gn Re Cf... Aims at developing 
tured personalities with a wide outlook 
es ideal of social usefulness. Fees 
£i0s-£165 per annum. Bursaries granted in suitable 
cases. 








ESWICK SCHOOL. English Lakes. For boys and 
girls from 8 to 19. Max-Incl. fee, £82. Scholarship 
examination in May. Apply HEADMASTER. 


REACON Hill School, piention, Petersfield. Founded 

by Bertrand and Dora Russell. cational. 

Applies modern knowledge to diet, teachi methods 
and psychology. Address inquiries Dons usm. 


7ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
BOYS. a a Miss WaLkerpine, B.A., Court- 
held Gardens, S 


INEWOOD, Crowborough, Sussex. On borders of 
Ashdown Forest. Progressive home school for 
boys and girls. Individual education. Apply PrincIPALs. 


N ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss CHambers, Girton College, 
Cambridge, late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield High 
School, The aim of the School is to develop the character, 
intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good 
of the community, to encourage self: sion, to 
increase resource and initiative by practical work. The 
girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical 
Profession, and Tor advanced work in Music or Art. 
Fees include Elocution, Dancing, Cookery. Gerrard’s 
Cross is 300ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. 
; house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 1§ acres. 


D® ae ee COUGELLEY, NORTH 
RECOGNISED BY Nee 4 — EDUCATION 


Heap: 

Miss EB. CONSTANCE 1 NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 
Endewed School. Moderate inclusive fee for board, 
tuition and books. Individual attention. Special attention 
to health and diet. Three leaving Scholarships tenable 
any University. 


RECHIN PLACE SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.— 
~ Apply Mrs. E. M, Spencer, 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 


ADMINTON SCHOOL (Westbury-on-T: 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GI 
Visitor: The Right Hon. the Viscount Cecil of 
Chelwood; P.C., K.C., M.A., D.C.1., LL.D. President of 
the Board of Governors : Gilbert Murray, - ~~ 
D.Litt. F.B.A. Vice-Presidents: Ernest Barker, E 
Litt.D., D.Litt., Hon. LL.D. ; Miss E. H. Major, C.B. 
M.A. Chairman : . Odery Symes, Esq., M.D. Head 
Mistress: Miss B, M. Baker, B.A. 


Sr. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH 

(Recognised by the Board of Education). A 
thorough education at moderate fees for boys and p> 
‘0 19 years in an open air atmosphere where health of 
bedy and mind is as the necessary foundation 
for —, Hea ter:—H. Lyn Harris, M.A., 
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TRAINING CENTRES 


GS TOKVELL COLLEGE, LONDON, S.W.9. 
Owing to the reduction by the Board of Education 





in the number of students admissible to 
as e 

which is under the of BRITISH AND 

FOREIGN SCHOOL TY, will have - 

CIES IN SEPTEMBER FOR A LIMITED — ER 

of Women students not aa = 

Usual subjects, ofthe curiam pe 
or 

particulars to the IPAL, STOCKWELL 


COLLEGE, OCKWELL ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9. 


TRAINING CENTRES—continued 
E4sz Lo LONDON COLLEGE Saaeiy of London 
Unrverstry COURSES Science, 
BN AND ENGINEERING (Civil, Mechanical and 
: a — for 
tudents. | rospectus post free. 
—E. J. Wicnatr, Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER. 
for external London Degrees. Residential, three 


Prepares 
men’s and three women’s hostels. Pla ing-felds,, own 
estate 140 acres. Holiday Course for Foreigners (resi- 














| gee ROAD COLLEGE, ISLEWORTH. 
the reduction Board | 


not 
The y aualited, Staff and is full 
for ADVA UP T zg 
DEGREE. Ms is edema) and un- 


Sectarian. It is situated in some 15 acres of its own 
some half-hour’s distance from the centre 


to the PRINCIPAL, BOROUGH 
ISLEWORTH, MIDDLESEX. 


g 


For 
ROAD CO) 





A Plan to bring greater happiness 
and prosperity to thousands of 
men and their families 


TALK IT OVER 


WITH YOUR WIFE 


—it will solve many of your financial 
problems. 


Money enters into all your hopes and aims. The education of 
your child, the buying of your house, the extension of your 
business, and finally, your retirement from business. How 
are you to get that money ? 





May we show you the way? May we show you how you can 
make sure of a substantial Capital amount ten years from now, 
followed by another equally large sum five years later and a 
very much larger sum five years after that ? 


START THIS “THREE STAGE” PLAN 
NOW—TO SECURE YOU THREE CASH 
PAYMENTS, GUARANTEED IN FULL 


£400 AT END OF 

10 YEARS— 

a further 

£400 AT END OF 
15 YEARS— 

and a final 


£1200 3; AT END te ll 


PLUS ACCUMULATED Pll 


From your first deposit your life is insured for £2,000. That 
sum, plus accumulated profits, will be paid te your family 
should you not live to enjoy the benefits yourself. This valu- 
sble protection continues throughout the 20 years and is 
undiminished by the cash payments you draw in the interval. 
You will save Income-Tax on every deposit—thus adding to 
the profits of the Plan. 


The Plan ean be arranged for any amount, and variations are 
suitable for any age. Let us send you the full Plan, adapted 
to your own age and requirements, even though the amount 
you can spare from your income for the purpose is only small. 
It is an opportunity not to be missed. You incur no obligation. 


CUT OUT AND POST TO-DAY. 


Te H. O. LEACH (General Manager), 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF 
CANADA 
(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 asa Limited Company 


10, Sun of Canada House, Str 
BAN Bh Rae - 


Please send me further details of your ‘“‘Three- 
Stage” Plan. 


(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


Address 


Occupation 


Exact date of birth 
New Statesman, 18/3/34 


dential) August 1st to 25th, English-speaking members 
admitted. Apply REGISTRAR. 


HOME Crvite LC.S., CONSULAR, F.O. 
1 uccesses, 1925-1932. 
Davies’s, 5 a. Pad. 3351/2. 
MARCH 29TH. 





VACATION COURSES FROM 





HE SCHOOL, DARTINGTON HALL, TOFNES, 
SOUTH — A department for the 
teachers in Nursery School, Kindergarten; 
unior School methods was —— in September. 
i i i i contributions of 


Bey ee 
a a ae 





HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 

LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 

Miss Stansrecp. Studen 
become teachers 


extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and 
Medical “Gyninantics, Massage i 


Dancing, Hockey 
Lacrosse, Cricket, cane, Newhall, ete ete. — £165 per 
annum. For solakeaiie’ a 
HE BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, 14 The Crescent, Bedford. Recog- 
nised by the Board of Education. ~~ y Mis; 
Marcaret Spence. Students are hey the 
examinations of the National Froe' The 
course of training is for 3 years. Fees with ne 
£94 10s. to £100 16s. Fees wii £31 10s. 
—For parti apply Secrerary. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 
UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO, DUNEDIN, NEW 
ZEALAND 


CHAIR OF MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

This Chair is vacant through the death of Professor 
F. W. Dunlop. Applications are now invited from 
gentiemen qualified to fill the position. Salary will be 
paid at the rate of seven hundred and fifty pounds (£750) 
per annum. Forms of application and ail information 
regarding the above-mentioned appointment may be 
obtained from THe HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR NEw 
ZEALAND, 415 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


G TUTIS. 


The SECONDARY, TECHNICAL AND UNI- 
VERSITY TEACHERS’ INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Registered under the FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ACT 
and Approved under the Nationa! Health Insurance 
Acts, 47, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications are inyited for the post of Secretary of 
the above Society, which wi!l become vacant in July next. 
The person appointed, who may be cither a man or a 
woman, will be expected to give his or her whole time 
to the duties of the position and will work under the 
direction of the Committee of Management. Salary 
£350 to £450 per annum, according to qualifications and 
experience. Forms of Application and ail further 
particulars may be obtained from the Secretary at the 
above address on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. 
Applications should be er not later than April 
2sth, accompanied by topies of two testimonials and 
endorsed on the envelope with the words “ Post of 
Secretary.’ 


ACANCY for School Matron Must be hospital 

trained. Young and with modern views on handling 
small children. Apply by letter to PRINCIPAL, Beacon 
Hill School, Harting, Petersfield. 


























~ ‘TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ro 


TYPEWRITING 

RR BFORTING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING 

Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim 

or condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists 

provided.—METROPOLITAN ‘TYPING AND REPORTING 
Orrice, 75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 

Tel.: Holborn 6182 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and 
promptly typed by experienced typist.—Mrs 
BROOKER, 37, Belmont Road, St. Andrew’s Park, Bristol 


DUPLICATING AND TYPEWRITING, FE ré Cc 
Authors’ MSS. and Piays promptly executed. 
ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 

Secretaries and ali Office Staff, Temporary or Permancn 

PROMPT SERVICE BUREAU, LIMITED. 

6 Conduit Street, W.r. (Mayfair 3163/4 


HESES, MSS., etc. INTELLIGENTLY TYPED 
DUPLICATING. TRANSLATIONS. 
“ ] was extremely pleased to find not a single mastake 
though my thesis was full of medical terms. 
EFrricieNcy SERVICE, 275° Hicu Hotsorn, W.C 




















TY PEWRITING of every "description promptly and 

accurately executed by Experienced Typist (Private). 
Excellent refs. Miss CHATTERLEY, 204 Wellington Road 
Bury, Lancs. 








- SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


{ Postal Subscription to any address in the worl 


One Year, post free - 30s. Od. 
Six mouths ,, a : 15s. Od. 
Three - “ 7s. 6d. 


All cx ynnunications relating to the abov 
should be addressed to 
The Manager, 
THE NEW STATESMAN & NATION 











10, Great Queen Street, Lonion, W.C.2 
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George Allen &° Unwin Ltd. 
“A triumphant success.”—Time and Tide. 


Pageant 


A Novel of Tasmania 


By G. B. LANCASTER. 
*“ Worthy of admiration . 


“Long, full, rich chronicle . . 


i an profusion of picturesque and romantic detail. 
and bound in exemplary manner.” —Punch. 


. Good from the point of view of the reader who likes 


7s. 6d. 
Printed 


writing, as well as from that of the reader who likes thrills.”—-Observer. 
* Fine, virile and graphic in style, spacious in atmosphere and treatment.””—Morning Post. 


International Affairs 


The League of Nations in 


Theory and Practice 


By C. K. WEBSTER & SYDNEY HERBERT 
IOs. 


** A fine example of the modern type of history 
text book.”—The Times. 


The Religious Foundations 


of Internationalism 
A Study of Internationalism Through the Ages. 


By NORMAN BENTWICH Ios. 6d. 


“Very interesting and important book.”— 
Church Times. 


The Wreck of 


Reparations 
By J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 12s. 6d. 


“This remarkable book is the account of a 
political drama, which still awaits its final act, 
played in financial terms.” —The Times. 


Economics 


The Money Muddle 
And the Way Out 


By F. W. PETHICK-LAWRENCE 2s. 6d. 


* A masterpiece in the art of simplifying the 
monetary problem. It deserves avery wide 
sale.”—Daily Herald. 


Wealth, Virtual Wealth 
and Debt 


By F. SODDY, F.R.S. 6s. 
Cheaper Edition with New Material. 


The new science of Technocracy is based on 
the theories expounded in this book. 


National Productive 


Credit 
By SIR OSWOLD STOLL. Ios. 6d. 


The Author believes that one of the essentials 
for economic prosperity is the exchangeability 
of products and here he outlines a concrete 
plan. 


An Autobiography 


My Life and Thought 


By ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 


Translated by T. C. Campion. 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


“His ideas are summarised in this book with all the driving force which only a man of action can 
command. He really has a message for the world to-day ; and frankly I don’t know any message 


more worth listening to.”—Listener. 


Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 
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